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From the rafters of the roof of tlie Drying House are suspended in 
bundles all llie herbs that Iho grower cultivates. To accelerate the 
desiccation of rose leaves and other petals, the Drying House is fitted 
tip with large cupboards, which are slightly warmed with a convolv- 
ing flue, heated from a fire below. 

The flower buds arc placed upon trays made of canvas stretched 
upon a frame raclt, being not less than twelve feet long by four feet 
wide. When charged thay are placed on shelves in the warm cup- 
boards till dry. 
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By universal consent, the physical facalties of man 
have been divided into five senses, — seeing, hearing, 
touching, tasting, and smelling. It is of matter per- 
taining to the faculty of Smelling that this hook mainly 
treats. Of the five senses, that of smelling is the least 
valued, and, as a consequence, is the least tutored ; but 
■we must not conclude from this, our own act, that it is 
of insignificant importance to our welfare and happi- 
ness. 

By neglecting to tutor the olfactory nerve, we are 
constantly led to breathe impure air, and thus poison 
the body by neglecting the warning given at the gate of 
the lungs. Persons who use perfumes are more sensi- 
tivo to the presence of a vitiated atmosphere than those 
who consider the faculty of smelling as an almost use- 
less gift. 

In tho early ages of the world the use of perfumes 
was in constant practice, and it had tho high sanction 
of Scriptural authority. 

The patrons of perfumery have always been consi- 
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dered the mosfc civilized and refined people of the eartli. 
If rofiEcment consists in knowing how to enjoy the 
faculties which we possess, then must we learn not only 
how to distinguish the harmony of color and form, in 
order to please the sight, the melody of sweet sounds to 
delight the ear ; tho comfort of appropriate fabrics to 
cover the body, and to please the touch, but the smell- 
ing faculty must be shown how to gratify itself with the 
odoriferous products of the garden and the forest. 

Pathologically considered, the use of perfumes is in 
tho highest degree prophylactic ; the refreshing quali- 
ties of the citrine odors to an invalid is well known. 
HeaUh has often been restored when life and death 
trembled in the balance, by the mere sprinkling of 
essence of cedrat in a sick chamber. 

The commercial value of flowers is of no mean im- 
portance to the wealth of nations. But, va^t as is the 
consumption of perfumes by tho people under the rule 
of tho British Empire, little has been done in England 
towards the establishment of flower-farms, or the pro- 
duction of the raw odorous substances in demand by 
the manufacturing perfumers of Britain ; consequently 
nearly the whole are the produce of foreign countries. 
However, I have every hope that ere long the subject 
will attract the attention of the Society of Arts, and 
favorable results will doubtless follow. Much of the 
waste land in England, and especially in Ireland, could 
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be very profitably employed if cultivated with odor- 
bearing plants. 

The climate of some of the British colonies especially 
fits them for the production of odors from flowers that 
require elevated temperature to bring them to perfec- 
tion, 

But for the lamented death of Mr. Charles Piesse,* 
Colonial Secretary for Western Australia, I have every 
reason to believe thaC flower-farms would have been 
established in that colony long ere tho publication of 
this work. Though thus personally frustrated in adapt- 
ing a new and useful description of labor to British 
enterprise, I am no less sanguine of the final result in 
other hands. 

Mr. Kcmble, of Jamaica, has recently sent to Eng- 
land some fine samples of Oil of Behn. The Moringa, 
from which it is produced, has been successfully culti- 
vated by him. The Oil of Behn, being a perfectly in- 
odorous fat oil, is a valuable agent for extracting the 
odors of flowers by the maceration process. 

At no distant period I hope to see, cither at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, at the Eoyal Botanical 
Gardens, Kew, or elsewhere, a plaeo to illustrate the 
commercial use of Sowers — eye-lectures on the methods 
of obtaining the odors of plants and their v 
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The horticulturists of England, being generally unac- 
quainted with the methods of economizing the scents 
from the flowers they cultivate, entirely lose what would 
be a very profitable source of income. For many ages 
copper ore was thrown over the cliffs into the sea by the 
Cornish miners working the tin streams; how much 
wealth was thus cast away by ignorance wo know not, 
■but there is a perfect parallel between the old miners 
and the modern gardeners. * 

Many readers of the " Gardeners' Chronicle" and of 
the " Annals of Pharmacy and Chemistry" will recog- 
nize in the following pages much matter that has al- 
ready passed under their eyes. 

To be of the service intended, such matter must how- 
ever have a book form ; I have therefore collected from 
the above-mentioned periodicals all that I considered 
might be useful to the reader. 

To Sir Wm. Hooker, Dr. Lindley, Mr. W. Dickinson, 
and Mr. "W". Bastick, I respectfully tender my thanks 
for the assistance they have so freely given whenever I 
have had occasion to seek their advice. 
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AET OF PEEFUMEEY. 



INTRODUCTION AND HISTORY. 



SECTION I. 



ElherenlBoul, there 



Among the numerous gratifications derived from 
the cultivation of flowers, that of rearing them for 
the Babe of their perfumes stands pre-eminent. It is 
proved from the oldest records, that perfumes have 
been in use from the earliest periods. The origin of 
this, like that of many other arts, is lost in the depth 
of its antiquity ; though it had its rise, no doubt, in 
religious observances. Among the nations of anti- 
quity, an offering of perfumes was regarded as a 
token of the most profound respect and homage. In- 
cense, or Frankincense, which exudes by incision and 
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iib THg ART OF PSllFDMEKY. 

dries as a gum, from Arhor-tliurifera, was formerly 
burnt in the temples of all I'eligions, in lienor of the 
divinities that were there adored. Many of the primi- 
tive Christians were put to death because they would 
not offer incense to idols. 

"Of the use of these luxuries by the Greets, and afterwards 
by the Romans, Pliny and Seneca gives much inforraotion re- 
specting perfume drnga, the method of collecting them, and the 
prices at which they sold. Oils and powder perfumery -were 
most lavishly used, for even three times a day did some of the 
luxurious people anoint and scent themselves, carrying their 
precious perfumes with them ta the hatha in costiy and elegant 
hoses called Narthecia." 

In the Romish Church incense is used in many 
ceremonies, and particularly at the solemn funerals of 
the hierarchy, and other personages of exalted rank, 

Pliny mates a note of the tree from which frank- 
incense is procured, and certain passages in his works 
indicate that dried flowers were used in his time by 
way of perfume, and that they were, as now, mixed 
with spices, a compound which the modern perfumer 
calls pot-pourri, used for scenting apartments, and 
generally placed in some ornamental Vase. 

It was not uncommon among the Egyptian ladies 
to carry about the person a little pouoh of odorifer- 
ous gums, as is the case to the present day among 
the Chinese, and to wear beads made of scented 
wood. The "bdellium" mentioned by Moses in 
Genesis is a perfuming gura, resembling frankincense, 
if not identical with it. 

Several passages in Exodus prove the use of per- 
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HISTOEY. 27 

fumes at a very early period among the IIeb^e^YS. 
In the . thirtieth chapter of Exodus the Lord said 
■unto Moses : " 1. And thou shalt make an altar to 
burn incense upon ; of Shittim wood shalt thou make 
it." " 7. And Aaron shall burn thereon sweet incense 
every morning ; when he dresseth the lamps he shall 
burn incense upon it." "34. Take unto thee sweet 
Bpices, staete, and onycha, and galbanum ; these sweet 
spices with pure frankincense : of each shall there he 
a like weight." "35. And thou shalt make it a 
perfume, a confection after the art of the apothecary, 
tempered together pare and holy." " 86. And thou 
shalt beat some of it very amali, and put of it before 
the testimony in the tabernacle of the congregation, 
where I will meet with thee ; it shall be unto you 
most holy." " 37. And as for the perfume which 
thou shalt make, ye shall not make to youi-eelves ac- 
cording to the composition thereof; it shall be unto 
thee holy for the Lord." "38. Whosoever shall 
make like unto that to smell thereto, shall even he 
cut off from his people." 

" It was from this religious custom, of emplojing incense in 
the ancient temples, tbat the rojal prophet drew that beantiM 
simile of his, mhen he petitioned that his prayers might SBGcnd 
before the Lord like iaeeaae, Luke 1 : 10. It was while aJI the 
multitude was praying without, at the hour of incense, that there 
appeared to Zachary an angel of the Lord, standing on the right 
side of the altar of incense. That the nations attached a mean- 
ing not only of personal reverence, hut also of religions homage, 
lo an offering of incense, is demonstrable from the instance of 
the Magi, who, having fallen down to adore the new-born Jesus, 
and racoguizod bis Ulvinity, presented Him with gold, mjrrii 
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28 THE ART OP PBRPUMBRY. 

and frankincense. The primitive CbriaSans imitated the exam- 
ple of the Jews, and adopted the use of incense at the celehration 
of the Litnrgy. St. Ephrsam, a father of the Sjriac Church, 
directed in his will that no aromatic per'fnmea should ba be- 
Btowed upon him at his fnneral, hnt that the apices should rather 
te given to the sauetnaij. The use of incense in all the Oriental 
chnrcheB is perpetual, and almost dtuly; nor do auy of them 
ever celebrate their Liturgy nithout it, unless compelled bj 
necessity. The Coptic, as well as other Eastern Christians, 
observe the same ceremonial as the Latin Church in incensing 
their altar, the sawed vessels, and ecclesiastical personages." — 
Da. Rook's Biei'urgia. 

Perfumes were used in the Churcli service, not 
only under the form of incense, but also mixed in the 
oil and wax for the lamps and lights commanded to 
he hurned in the house of the Lord. The brilhancy 
and fragrance which were often shed around a 
martyr's sepulchre, at tie celehration of his festival, 
by multitades of lamps and tapers, fed with aroma- 
tics, have been noticed h-j St. Paulinus : — 

" With crowded lamps are these bright altars crowned, 
And waxen tapers, shedding perfume round 
From fragrant wicks, beam calm a scented ray, 
To gladden night, and joy e'en radiant day." 

Dk. Rock's TEerurgia. 

Oonstantine the Great provided fragrant oils, to 
be hurned at the altara of the greater churches in 
Rome ; and St. Paulinus, of Nola, a writer of the end 
of the fourth and beginning of the fifth century, tells 
ua how, in his times, wax tapers were made for church 
use, so as to shed fragrance as they hurned : — 
" Lumina cerates adoletitur odora papyris." 
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A pevfanie in common use, even to thia day, was the 
invention of one of the earliest of the Roman nobles, 
named Frangipani, and still bears his name ; it is a 
powder, or sachet, composed of every known spice, 
in equal proportions, to which is added ground iris 
or orris root, in weight equal to the whole, with one 
per cent, of music or civet, A liquid of the same 
name, invented by his grandson Mercutio Frangipani, 
is also in common use, prepared by digesting the 
Prangipane powder in rectified spirits, which dissolves 
out the fragrant principles. This has the merit of 
being the most lasting perfume made, 

" The trade for the East in. perfume-drugs caused many a 
vessel to spread its sails to the Bed Sea, aud many a came) to 
plod over that tract which gave to Greece and Syria their im- 
povtance as markets, and vitality to the rocky city of Petra, 
Southern Italy was not long ere it occupied itself in ministeiing 
to tbe luxury of the wealthy, by manufacturing scented nngnents 
and perfumes. So numerous were the Unquektaeii, or per- 
fumers, tliat they are said tobavefilledthegreat street of ancient 
Capua." — HopuAHN. 

As an art, in England, perfamery has attained 
little or no distinction. This has arisen from those 
who follow it as a trade, maintaining a mysterious 
secrecy about their processes. No manufacture can 
ever become great or important to the community 
that is carried on under a veil of mystery. 

" Oa tlie subject of trade mysi«ry I will only ohaerve, that I 
am convinced that it would be far more to the interest of manu- 
facturers if thoy were more willing to profit by the experience of 
otSers, and less fearful and jealous of the supposed secrets of 
their craft. It is a great niistalie to think tiiat a successful 
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manufacturer ia one who baa carefully preserved the secrets of 
his trade, or that peculiar modea of effecting simple things, pi'o- 
cesaea tinlinown. ia other factories, and mysteries beyond the 
comprehension of the vulgar, are in any way essential to skill as 
a manufacturer, or to auecess as a trader." — Pbopessor Solly. 

If tbe horticulturists of England were instructeil 
Low to collect the odora of flowera, a new branch of 
manufacture would spring up to vie with our neigh- 
bors' ekUl in it across the Channel. 

Of our five sensea, that of SMSLLma has been 
treated with comparative indifference. However, as 
knowledge progresses, the various faculties with which 
the Creator has thought proper in hia wisdom to 
endow man will become developed, and the faculty of 
Smelling will meet with its share of tuition as well as 
Sight, Hearing, Touch, and Taate. 

Flowers yield perfumes in all climates, but those 
growing in the warmer latitudes are most prolific in 
their odor, while those from the colder are the 
sweetest. Hooker, in his travels in Iceland, speaks 
- of the delightful fragrance of the flowers in the 
valley of Skardsheidi; we know that winter-green, 
violets, and primroses are found here, and the wild 
thyme, in great abundance. Mr. Louis Piesse, in 
company with Captain Sturt, exploring the wild 
regions of South Australia, writes; The rains have 
clothed the earth with a green as beautiful as a 
Shropshire meadow in May, and with flowers, too, 
as sweet as an English violet; the pure white 
anemone resembles it in scent. The Yellow Wattle, 
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wlioii in flower, Ls splendid, and emits a most fragrant 
odor." 

Though many of the finest perfumes come from 
the East Indies, Coylon, Mexico, and Peru, the 
South of Europe is the only real garden of utility 
to the perfumer. Graaae and Nice are the principal 
seats of the art; from their geographical position, 
the grower, within comparatively short distancea, 
has at command that change of climate best fitted 
to hring to perfection the plants required for his 
trade. On the seacoast his Cassise grows without 
fear of frost, one night of which would destroy all 
the plants for a season; while, nearer the Alps, 
his violets are found sweeter than if grown in the 
wanner situations, where the orange tree and mignio- 
nette bloom to perfection. England can claim the 
superiority in the growth of lavender and pepper- 
mint ; the essential oils extracted from these plants 
grown at Mitcham, in Surrey, realize eight times the 
price in the market of those produced in France or 
elsewhere, and are fully worth the difference for deli- 
cacy of odor. 

The odors of plants reside in difi'erent parts of 
them, sometimes in the roots, as in the iris and'viti- 
vert ; the stem or wood, in cedar and sandal ; the 
leaves, in mint, patchouly, and thyme ; the flower, 
in the roses and violets ; the seeds in the Tonquin 
bean and caraway ; the bark, in cinnamon, &c. 

Some plants yield more than one odor, which are 
quite distinct and characteristic. The orange tree, 
for instance, gives three — from the leaves one called 
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petit grain ; from the flowers we procure neroli; and 
from the rind "of the fruit, essential oil of orange, 
essence of Portugal. On this account, perhaps, this 
tree i^ the moat valuable of all to the operative per- 
fumer. 

The fragrance or odor of plants is owing, in nearly 
all cases, to a perfectly volatile oil, either contained 
in small vessels, or sacs within them, or generated 
from time to time, during their life, as when in blos- 
som. Some few exude, by incision, odoriferous gums, 
as benzoin, olibanum, myrrh, kc. ; others give, by 
the same act, what are called balsams, which appear 
to be mistnres of an odorous oil and an inodorous 
gum. Some of these balsams are procured in the 
country to which the plant is indigenous by boiling 
it in water for a time, straining, and then boiling 
again, or evaporating it down till it assumes the con- 
sistency of treacle. In this latter way is balsam of 
Peru procured from the Myroxylon peruiferum, and 
the balsam of Tolu from the Myroxylon toluiferum. 
Though their odors are agreeable, they are not much 
applied in perfumery for handkerchief use, but by 
Bome they are mixed with soap, and in England they 
are valued more for their medicinal properties than 
for their fragrance. 
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The extensive flower farms in the neighborhood of 
Nice, Grasse, Montpellier, and Cannes, in France, 
at Adrianople (Turkey in Asia), at Broiissa and 
Uslak (Turkey in Asia), and at Mitcham, in Eng- 
land, in a measure indicate the commercial impor- 
tance of that branch of chemistry called perfumery. 

British India and Europe consume annually, at 
the very lowest eatiroate, 150,000 gallons of per- 
fumed spirits, under various titles, such as eau de 
Cologne, essence of lavender, esprit de rose, &c. 
The art of perfumery does not, however, confine 
itself to the production of scents for the handker- 
chief and bath, hat extends to imparting odor to in- 
odorous bodies, such as soap, oil, starch, and grease, 
which are consumed at the toilette of fashion. Some 
idea of the commercial importance of this art may 
be formed, when we state that one of the large per- 
fumers of Grasse and Paris employe annually 80,000 
lbs. of orange flowers, 60,000 lbs. of cassia flowers, 
54,000 lbs. of rose-leaves, 32,000 Ihs. of jasmine 
blossoms, 32,000 lbs. of violets, 20,000 lbs. of tube- 
reuse, 16,000 lbs. of lilac, besides rosemary, mint, 
lemon, citron, thyme, and other odorous plants in 
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large proportion. In fact, the quantity of odorif'ev- 
ona substances used in this way is far beyond the con- 
ception of those even used to abstract statistics. 

To the chemical philosopher, the study of per- 
fumery opens a book as yet unread; for the practical 
perfumer, on his laboratory shelves, exhibits many 
rare essential oils, such as essentia! oil of the fiower 
of the Acacia farnesiana, essential oil of violets, 
tubeceuse, jasmine, and others, the compositions of 
■which have yet to be detennined. 

The exquisite pleasure derived from smelling fra- 
grant flowers would almost instinctively induce man 
to attempt to separate the odoriferous principle from 
them, so as to have the perfume \vhen the season 
denies the flowers. Thus we find the alchemists of 
old, torturing the plants in evei-y way their inven- 
tion could devise for this end ; and it is on their ex- 
periments that the whole art of perfumery has been 
reared. Without recapitulating those facts which 
may be found difiiised through nearly all the old 
authors on medical botany, chemistry, pharmacy, 
and works of this character, from the time of Para- 
celsus to Celnart, we may state at once the mode of 
operation adopted by the practical perfumer of the 
; day for preparing the various extracts or 
, waters, oils, pomades, &c., usfed in his call- 
ing. 

The processes are divided into four distinct opera- 
tions; viz. — 
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1. Expression; 2. Distillation ; 3. Maceration; 
4. Absorption. 

1. Expression is only adopted where the plaat is 
very prolific in its volatile or essential oil, — i. e. its 
odor; such, for instance, as is found in the pellicle 
or outer peel of the orange, lemon, and citron, and 
a few others. In these cases, the parts of the plant 
containing the odoriferous principle are put some- 
times in a cloth bag, and at others by themaelvea 
into a press, and by mere mechanical force it is 
squeezed out. The press is an iron vessel of im- 
mense strength, varying in size from six inches in 
diameter, and twelve deep, and upwards, to contain 
one hundred weight or more; it has a small aperture 
at the bottom to allow the expressed material to run 
for collection ; in the interior is placed a perforated 
false bottom, and on this the substance to be squeezed 
is placed, covered with an iron plate fitting the 
interior ; this is connected with a powerful screw, 
which, being turned, forces the substance so closely 
together, that the little vessels containing the es- 
sential oils are burst, and it thus escapes. The 
common tincture press is indeed a model of such 
an instrument. The oils which are thus coJlected 
are contaminated with watery extracts, which exudes 
at the same time, and from which it has to be sepa- 
rated ; this it does by itself in a measure, hy stand- 
ing in a quiet place, and it is then poured off and 
strained. 

2. Distillation. — The plant, or part of it, which 
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contains the odoiifeious pimciple, is placed in an 
iron, copper, or glass pan, vaiying in liao from that 
capable of holding fiora one to twenty gallons, and 
covered with watei ; to the pan a dome-ahaped lid 
is fitted, terminating with a pipo, which is twisted 
corkscrew fashion, and fixed m a bucket, with the 
end peeping out like a tip in a baud. The water 
in the still — for sucli H the mmc of the apparatus — 




is made to boil ; and having no other exit, the steam 
must pass through the coiled pipe ; which, being 
surrounded with cold water in the. bucket, condenses 
the vapor before it can arrive at the tap. With the 
steam, the volatile oils — i. e. perfume — rises, and is 
liquefied at the same time. The liquids which thus 
run over, on standing for a time, separate into two 
portions, and are finally divided with a funnel having 
a stopcock in the narrow part of it. By this pro- 
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cess, the majority of tl e i latile e'fiential oils are 
procured. In s me few nitnnceb il nhol— J. e. rec- 
tified spirit of wme — is f lac 1 uj id. the odorous ma- 




terials in lieu of water, ■which, on being distilled, 
cornea away with the perfuming substance dissolved 
in it. But this process is now nearly obsolete, as 
it is found more beneficial to draw the oil or essence 
first with water, and afterwards to dissolve it in the 
spirit. The low temperature at which spirit boils, 
compared with water, causes a great loss of essential 
oil, the heat not being sufficient to disengage it from 
the plant, especially where seeds such as cloves or 
caraway are employed. It bo happens, however, 
that the finest odors, the recJiercM, as the Parisians 
say, cannot be procured by this method; then re- 
course is had to the next process. 

3. Maceration. — Of all the processes for procuring 
the perfumes of flowers, this is the most important 
to the perfumer, and is the least understood in Eng- 
land ; as this operation yields not only the most ex- 
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quiaito essences indirectly, but also nearly al! those 
fine pomades known here as " French pomatums," 
so much aclmired for the strength of fragrance, to- 
gether with " French oils" equally perfumed. The 
operation is conducted thus: — For -what is called 
pomade, a certain quantity of purified mutton or deer 
Buet is put into a clean metal or pf^rcelaiii pan, this 
being melted by a steam heat ; the kind of flowers 
required for the odor wanted are carefully picked 
and put into the liquid fat, and , allowed to remain 
from twelve to forty-eight houra ; the fat has a par- 
ticular affinity or attraction for the oil of flowers, 
and thus, as it were, draws it out of them, and be- 
comes itself, by their aid, highly perfumed ; the fat 
is strained from the spent flowers, and fresh are added 
four or five times over, till the pomade is of the re- 
quired strength ; these various strengths of pomatums 
are noted by the French makers as Nos. 6, 12, 18, 
and 24, the higher numerals indicating the amount 
of fragrance in them. For perfumed oils the same 
operation is followed ; but, in lieu of auet, fine olive 
oil or oil of ben, derived from the hen nuts of the 
levant, is used, and the same results are obtained. 
These oils are called "Huile Antique" of such and 
such a flower. 

When neither of the foregoing processes gives satis- 
factory results, the method of procedure adopted is 

by- 

4. Absorption, or Enfleurage. — The odors of some 
flowers are so delicate and volatile, that the heat re- 
quired in the previously named processes would 
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greatly modify, if not entirely spoil them ; this pro- 
cess is, therefore, conducted cold, thus : — Square 
frames, about three inches deep, with a glass bottom, 
say two feet wide and three feet long, are procured ; 
over the glass a layer of fat is spread, about half an 
inch thick, with a kind of plaster knife or spatula ; 
into this the flower buda are stuck, cup downwards, 
and ranged completely over it, and there left from 
twelve to seventy-two hours. 

Some houses, such as that of Messrs. Pilar -and 
Sons ; Pascal Brothers ; H. Herman, and a few others, 
have SOOO such frames at work during the season ; 
as they are filled, they are piled one over the other, 
the flowers are changed so long as the plants con- 
tinue to bloom, which now and then exceeds two or 
three months. 

For oils of the same plants, coarse linen cloths are 
imbued with the finest olive oil or oil of ben, and 
stretched upon a frame made of iron ; on these the 
flowers are laid and suffered to remain a few days- 
This operation is repeated several times, after which 
the cloths are subjected to great pressure, to remove 
the now perfumed oil. 

Aa we cannot give any general rule for working, 
without misleading the reader, we prefer explaining 
the process required for each when we come to speak 
of the individual flower or plant, 
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SECTION III. 



"WnENEVBR a Still is named, or an article is said 
to be distilled or " drawn," it must be understood to 
be dono so by steam apparatus, as this is the only 
mode ■which can be adopted for obtaining anything 
like a delicate odor ; the old plan of having the fire 
immediately under the still, coaveying an empyreu- 
matic or burnt smell to the result, has become obso- 
lete in every well-regulated perfumatory. 

The steam-still differs from the one described only 
in the lower part, or pan, which is made double, so 
as to allow steam from a boiler to circnlate round the 
pan for the purpose of boiling the contents, instead 
of the direct fire. In macerating, the heat is applied 
in the same way, or by a contrivance like the common 
glue-pot, aa made use of nowadays. 

This description of apparatus will be found very 
useful for experiments which we will suggest by-and- 

The perfumes for the handkerchief, as found in 
the shops of Paris and London, are either simple or 
compound ; the former are called extracts, extraits, 
espritB, or essences, and the latter bouquets and nose- 
gays, which are mixtures of the extracts so com- 
pounded in quantity that no one flower or odor can 
be discovered as predominating over another ; and 
when made of the delicate-scented flowers carefully 
blended, they produce an exquisite sensation on the 
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olfactory nerve, and are therefore much prized hj all 
■who can afford to purchase them. 

We'shall first explain the mode for obtaining the 
simple extracts of flowers. This will be followed by 
the process for preparing ambergris, mnsk, and civet, 
substances, wliich, though of animal origin, are of the 
utmost importance as forming a large part in the 
most approved bouquets; and we shall conclude this 
department of the art with recipes for ail the fashion- 
able bouquets and nosegays, the value of which, we 
doubt not, will he estimated according to the labor 
bestowed upon their analysis. 

In order to render the work more easy of consulta- 
tion, wo have adopted the alphabetical arrangement 
in preference to a more scientific classification. 

Among the collection of ottos of the East India 
Company at the Exhibition of 1851, were several 
hitherto unknown in this country, and possessing 
much interest. 

It is to be regretted, that no person having any 
practical knowledge of perfumery was placed on the 
jury of Class IV or XXIX. Had such been the 
case, the desires of the exhibitors would probably 
have been realized, and European perfumers bene- 
fited by the introduction of new odors from the 
East. Some of the ottos sent by a native perfumer 
of Benares were deemed worthy of honorable men- 
tion. Such as C'humeyUe, Beyla, Begla, Moteya, 
and many others from the Moluccas, but without any 
information respecting them. 

We are not going to speak of, perhaps, more than 
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a tithe of the plants that have a perfume— only 
those will be mentioned that are used by the opera- 
tive perfumer, and such a« are imitated by him in 
conser[uence of there being a demand for the article, 
which circumstances prevent him from obtaining in 
its genuine state. The first that comes under our 
notice is — 

Allspice. — -The odoriferous principle of allspice, 
commonly called pimento, is obtained by distilling 
the dried fruit, before it is quite ripe, of the Eugenia 
pimenta and My rtus ^imentayf ith water. It is thus 
procured as an essential oil ; it is but little used in 
perfumery, and when so, only in combination with 
other spice oils ; for scenting soap it is, however, 
very agreeable, and much resembles the smell of 
cloves, and deserves more attention than it has 
hitherto received. Mixed in the proportion of two 
ounces of oil of allspice with one gallon of rectified 
spirit of wine, it forms what may be termed extract 
of allspice, which extract will be foand very useful , 
in the manufacture of low-priced bouquets. 

Almohdb. 



This perfume has been much esteemed for many 
ages. It may be procured by distilling the leaves of 
any of the laurol tribe, and the kernels of stone 
fruit; for trade purposes, it is obtained from the 
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bitter almonds, and exists in the akin or pellicle that 
covers the seed after it is shelled. In the ordinary 
way, the almonds are put into the press for the 
purpose of obtaining the mild or fat oil from the 
nut ; the cahe which is left after this process is then 
mixed with salt and water, and allowed to remain 




together for about twenty-four hours prior to distil- 
lation. The reason for moistening the cake is well 
understood to the practical chemist, and although we 
are not treating the subject of perfumery in a 
chemical sense, but only in a practical way, it may 
not be inappropriate here to observe, that the 
essential oil of almonds does not exist ready formed 
to any extent in the nut, but that it is produced by 
a species of fermentation, from the amygdalin and 
emulsine contained in the almonds, together with the 
water that is added. Analogous substances exist in 
laurel leaves, and hence the same course is to be 
pursued when they are distilled. Some manufac- 
turers put the moistened cake into a bag of coarse 
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clotlij or spread it npon a sieve, and then force the 
stream through it ; in either case, the essential oil of 
the almond rises with the watorj vapor, and is con- 
densed in the still-worm. In this concentrated form, 
the odor of almonds is far from agreeahle ; but when 
diluted with spirit, in the proportion of about one 
and a half ounce of the oil to a gallon of spirit or 
alcohol, it is very pleasant. 

The essential oil of almonds, enters into combina- 
tion with soap, cold cream, and many other materials 
prepared by the perfumer ; for which see their respec- 
tive titles. 

Fourteen pounds of the calie yield about one ounce 
of essential oil. 

In experiments with this substance, it must be care- 
fully remembered that it is exceedingly poisonous, 
and, therefore, great caution is necessary in its ad- 
mixture "with substances used as a cosmetic, otherwise 
dangerous results may ensue. 

Artificial Otto of Almonds. — Five or six years ago, 
Mr. Mansfield, of Weybridge, took out a patent for 
the manufacture of otto of almonds from benzole. 
(Benzole is obtained from tar oil.) His apparatus, 
according to the Report of the juries of the 1851 
Exhibition, cimsists of a large glass tube in the form 
of a coil, which at the upper end divides into two 
tubes ; each of which is provided with a funnel. A 
stream of nitric acid flows slowly into one of the fun- 
nels, and benzole into the other. The two substances 
naeet at the point of union of the tubes, and a com- 
bination fU'iUos with thp evolution of heat. As the 
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newly formed compound flows down tlirough the coil 
it becomes cool, and ia collected at the lower extre- 
mity ; it then requires to be washed with water, and 
li^tly with a dilute solution of carbonate of soda, to 
render it fit for use," Nitro -benzole, which ia the 
chemical name for this artificial otto of almonds, has a 
difi'event odor to the true otto of almonds, but it can 
nevertheless be used for perfuming soap. Mr. Mans- 
field writes to me under date of January 3d, 1855 : — 
"In 1851, Messrs. Gosnell, of Three Kang Court, 
began to make this perfume under my license ; latterly 
I withdrew the license from them by their consent, 
and since then it is not made that I am aware of." It 
is, however, quite common in Paris. 

Anise, — The odorous principle is procured by 
distilling the aeeds of the plant Pimpinella anisum ; 
the product is the oil of aniseed of commerce. As it 
congeals at a temperature of about 50° Fahr., it is 
frequently adulterated with a little spermaceti, to give 
a certain solidity to it, whereby other cheaper essen- 
tial oils can be added to it with less chance of detec- 
tion. Aa the oil of aniseed is quite soluble in spirit, 
and the spermaceti insoluble, the fraud is easily de- 
tected, 

This perfume is exceedingly strong, and is, there- 
fore, well adapted for mixing with soap and for scent- 
ing pomatums, but does not do nicely in compounds 
for handkerchief use. 

Balm, oil of Balm, called also oil of Melissa, is ob- 
tained by distilling the leaves of the Melissa officinalis 
with water ; it comes from the still tap with the con- 
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denscd steam or water, from which it is separated 
with the tap funnel. But it is very little used in per- 
fumery, if wo except its combination in Aqua di 
Argento. 

Balsam. — Under this title there are two or three 
substances used in perfumery, such aa balsam of Peru, 
balsam of Tolu, and balsam of storax (also called 
liquid amber). The first-named, is procured from the 
Myroxylon peruiferum ; it exudes fi om the ti ee when 
■ wounded, and is also obtained by boiling down the 
bark and branches in water. The littci is the most 
common method for procuring it. It hiS a strong 
odor, like benzoin. 

Balaam of Tolu flows from the Toluifera balsam- 
mum. It reaembles commonreain (rosin) ; with the least 
warmth, however, it runs to a liquid, like brown treacle. 
The smell of it is particularly agreeable, and being 
soluble in alcohol makes a good basis for a bonqaet, 
giving in this respect a permanence of odor to a 
perfume which the simple solution of an oil would not 
possess. For this purpose all these balsams are very 
useful, though not so much used as they might be. 

" TJlbs has foDnd liat balsam of Tolu ia fteqnentlj adulterated 
with common resin. To detect tliis adulteration he pours snl- 
phurio acid on llie balsam, and heats the naixtnre, when the bal- 
sam dissolves to a cherry-red fluid, without evolving sulphurous 
acid, but ivith the escape of benzoic or cinnamic acid, if no com- 
mon resin is present. On the contrary, the balsam foams, 
blackens, and much sulphurous acid is sat free, if it is adulte- 
rated with common resin." — Archives der Pharmade. 



Balsam of storax, commonly called gum styrax, is 
obtained in the same manner, and possessing similar 
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properties, -with a slight variation of odor, ia appli- 
cable io the sitme mamier as the above. 

They are all imported from South America, Chili, 
and Mexico, where the trees that produce them are 
indigenona. 

Bay, oil of sweet Bay, also termed essential oil of 
laurel-berries, is a very fragrant substance, procured 
by distillation from the lierries of the hay laurel. 
Though very pleasant, it ia not much used. 

Bergamot. — This moat useful perfume is pro- 
cured from the Citrus Bergamia, by expression from 
the peel of the fruit. It has a soft aweet odor, too 
well known to need description here. When new 
and good it haa a greeniah-yellow tint, hut loses ita 
greenneaa by age, especially if kept in imperfectly 
corked bottles. It then becomes cloudy from the 
deposit of resinous matter, produced by the contact 
of the air, and acquires a turpentine smell. 

It is best preserved in well-stoppered bottles, kept 
in a cool cellar, and in the dark ; light, especially the 
direct sunshine, quickly deteriorates ita odor. This 
observation may be applied, indeed, to all perfumes, 
except roae, which is not bo apoiled. 

When bergamot ia mixed with other essential oils 
it greatly adds to their richness, and gives a sweet- 
ness to spice oils attainable by no other means, and 
such compounds are much uaed in the most highly 
scented soapa. Mixed with rectified spirit in the 
proportions of about four ounces of bergamot to a 
gallon, it forms what is called "extract of bergamot," 
and in this state is used for the handkerchief. Though 
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■well covered with extract of orris and other matters, 
it is the loading ingredient in Eayleyand Blew's Esa. 
Bouquet (see Bouqtjbts). 

Benzoin, alao called Benjamin. — This is a very 
useful euhatance to perfumers. It exudes from the 
Styrax benzoin by wounding the tree, and drying, 




becomes a hard gum-resin. It is principally imported 
from Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and Siam. The best 
kind comes from the latter place, and used to be 
called Amygdaloidea, because of its being inter- 
spersed with several white spots, which resemble bro- 
ken almonds. When heated, these white specks rise 
as a smoke, which is easily condensed upon paper. 
The material thus separated from the benzoin is 
called flowers of benzoin in commerce, and by che- 
mists is termed benzoic acid. It has al!, or i>early 
all, the odor of the resin from which it ia derived. 
The extract, or tincture of bonaoin, forms a good 
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basis for a bouquet.* Like balsam of Tolu, it gives 
pennanence and body to a perfume made with an 
essential oil in spirit. 

The principal consumption of benzoin is in tho 
manufacture of pastilles (see Pastilles), and for tlie 
preparation of fictitious vanilla pomade (see Poma- 
tums). 

Oakaway. — This odoriferous principle is drawn by 
distillation from the seeds of the Carum earui. It 
has a very pleasant smell, quite familiar enough with- 
out description. It is well adapted to perfume soap, 
for which it is much used in England, though rarely 
if ever on the continent ; when dissolved in spirit it 
may be used in combination with oil of lavender and 
bergamot for the manufacture of cheap essences, in 
a similar way to cloves (see Cloves), If caraway 
seeds are ground, they are well adapted for mixing 
to form sachet powder (see Sachbts). 

CasCARILLA. — The bark is used in the formation 
ofpastilles,and also enters into the composition known 
as Eau d Bruler, for perfuming apartments, to which 
we refer. 

The bark alone of this plant is used by the manu- 
facturing perfumer, and that only in the fabrication 
of pastilles. The Cascarilla gratis»imus is however 
80 fragrant, that according to Burnett its leaves are 
gathered by the Koras of the Cape of Good Hope aa 
a perfume, and both the C. fragrans and G. fragilis 
arc odoriferous. It behooves perfumers, therefore, 

* See Appendix, " Benzoic Aoid." 
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who are on the look out for novelties, to obtain these 
leaves and ascertain the result of their distillation. 

Messrs, Herring and Co., Bonae years ago, drew 
the oil of cascarilla, but it was only offered to the 
trade as a curiosity. 

Cassia. — The essential oil of cassia is procured 
by distilling the outer ba,rlc of the Cinnamomum 
cassia. 1 ewt. of bark yields rather more than three 
quarters of a pound of oil; it has a pale yellow 
color ; in smell it much resembles cinnamon, ulthough 
very inferior to it. It is principally used for per- 
fuming soap, especially what ia called " military 
soap," as it is more aromatic or spicy than flowery 
in odor ; it therefore finds no place for handkerchief 
use. 

Cassie. — 

" The short uai'cissrs and fair daffodil, 
Pansies to please the sight, and oassie sweet to swell." 
Dbyden's YirgU. 

This IS one of thee fine odois which enters into 
the composition of the best handkeichief bouquets. 



When smelled at iloi e it has ■ui intense violet odor, 
and IS rather sickly sweet. 
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It is procured by maceration from tlie Acacia far- 
nesiana. The purified fat is melted, into which the 
flowers are thrown and left to digest for several 
hours, the sjent flowei'! are removed, and fresh are 
added, eight oi ten times, until sufficient richness of 
peifume is ohtimed As mmy flowers aro used as 
the grease wdi co^ei, when they are put into it, in a 
liquid state 

After being striined, and the pomade has been 
kept at a heat sufficient only to retain its liquidity, 
all impurities wdl subside by standing for a few days. 
Finally cooled, it is the cassie pomade of commerce. 
The Suile de C'assie, or fat oil of cassie, is prepared 
in a similar mannei, substituting the oil of Egyptian 
ben nut, olive oil, or almond oil, in place of suet. 
Eoth these prepaiations aie obviously only a solution 
of the true essential oil of eassic flowers in the neu- 
tral fatty body Euiope may shortly be expecting 
to impoit a similai scented pomade from South Aus- 
tralia, deiived tiom the Wattk, a plant that belongs 
to the same genua as the A farnesiana, and which 
grows most luxuiiantly in Australia. Mutton fat 
being cheap, and the wattle plentiful, a profitable 
trade may be anticipated in curing the flowers, fee- 
To prepare the extract of cassie, take six pounds 
of No. 24 (best quality) cassie pomaile, and place 
upon it one gallon of the best rectified spirit, as sent 
out by Bowerbank, of Bishopsgate, After it has 
digested for three weeks or a month, at a summer 
heat, it is fit to draw from the pomatum, and, if 
good, has a beautiful green color and i'ioh flowery 
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smell of tbe cassie blossom. All extracts made by 
this process — maoeration, or, as it may be called, 
cold infusion, give a more natural smell of the flowers 
to the result, than by merely dissolving the essential 
oil (procured fay distillation) in the spirit ; moreover, 
where the odor of the flower exists in only very mi- 
nute quantities, as in the present instance, and with 
violet, jasmine, &c., it is the only practical mode of 
proceeding. 

In this, and all other similar cases, the pomatum 
must be cut up into very small pieces, after the do- 
mestic manner of " chopping suet," prior to its being 
infused in the alcohol. The action of the mixture is 
simply a change of place in the odoriferous matter, 
which leaves the fat body by the superior attraction, 
or affinity, aa the chemists say, of the spirits of wine, 
in which it freely dissolves. 

The major pai't of the extract can be poured or 
drawn off the pomatum without trouble, but it still re- 
tains a portion in the interstices, which requires time 
to drain away, and this mcst be assisted hj placing 
the pomatum in a large funnel, supported by a bottle, 
in order to collect the remainder. Einally, all the 
pomatum, which is now called washed pomatum, is to 
be put into a tin, which tin must be set into hot water, 
for the purpose of melting its contents ; when the 
pomatcm thus becomes liquefied, any extract that is 
BtUl in it rises to the surface, and can be stimmed off, 
or when the pomatum becomes cold it can be poured 
from it. 

The washed pomatum is preserved for use in the 
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jnamifacture of dressing for the hair, for whicli pur- 
pose it is exceedingly well adapted, on account of the 
purity of the grease from which it was originally pre- 
pared, but more particularly on acconnt of a certain 
portion of ^dor which it still retains ; and were it not 
used up in this way, it would be advisable to put it for 
a second infusion in spirit, and thus a weaker extract 
could be made serviceable for lower priced articles. 

I cannot leave cassie without recommending it more 
especially to the notice of perfumers and druggists, 
as an article well adapted for the purpose of the manu- 
facture of essences for the handkerchief and pomades 
for the hair. When diluted with other odors, it im- 
parts to the whole such a true flowery fragrance, that 
it is the admiration of all who smell it, a,nd has not a- 
little contributed to the great sale which certain pro- 
prietary articles have attained. 

We caution the inexperienced not to confound cassie 
with cassia, which has a totally different odor. See 
ACAOIA POMABB. 

Cedae Wood now and then finds a place in a per- 
fumer's warehouse; when ground, it does well to form 
a body for sachet powder. Slips of cedar wood are 
sold as matches for lighting lamps, because wliile 
burning an agreeable odor is evolved ; some people 
use it also, in this condition, distributed among clothes 
in drawers to "prevent moth." On distillation it 
yields an essential oil that is exceedingly fragrant. 

Messrs. Bigge and Co., of London, use it exten- 
sively for scenting soap. 
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Lebakok Cedak Woob. {For the Handlierckuf.) 

Otto of cedar, 1 oz. 

Rectified spirit, 1 pint. 

Esprit rose trip, i pint. 

The tincture sjaells agreeably of the wood, from 
Tfliich it can readily be made. Its crimson color, 
however, prohibits it from being used for the hand- 
kerchief. It forms an excellent tincture for the 
teeth, and is the basis of the celebrated French den- 
tifrice "eau Botot." 

Obdrat, — This perfume ia procured from the rind 
of tho citron fruit (Oitrus medico), both by distilla- 
tion and expression ; it has a very beautiful lemony 
odor, and ia much admired. It ia principally used in 
the manufacture of essences for the handkerchief, 
being too expensive for perfuming grease or soap. 
What is called extract of cedrat is made by dissolv- 
ing tiTo ounces of the above essential oil of citron in 
one pint of spirits, to "which some perfumers add half 



Cinnamon. — Several species of the plant Laurui 
cinnamomum yield the cinnamon and cassia of com- 
merce. Its name is said to be derived from China 
Araomwm, the bark being one of the moat valued 
spices of tho East. Perfumers use both the bark 
and the oil, which is obtained by distillation from it. 
The ground bark enters into tho composition of some 
pastilles, tooth powders, and sachets. The essential 
oil of cinnamon is principally brought to this country 
from Ceylon ; it ia exceedingly powerful, and must 
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be used sparingly. In such compounds as cloves 
answer, so will cinnamon. 

Citron. — On distilling the flowers of the Oitrua 
medicaf a very fragrant oil is procured, whicli ia a 
species of neroli, and is principally consumed by the 
manufacturers of eau de Cologne. 

CiTRONBLLA. — Under tbis name there is an oil in 
the market, chiefly derived from Ceylon and the East 
Indies ; its true origin we are unable to decide ; in 
odor it somewhat resembles citron fruit, but is very 
inferior. Probably it is procured from one of the 
grasses of the Andropogon genus. Being cheap, it 
is extensively used for perfuming soap. What is 
now extensively sold as " honey" soap, is a fine yel- 
low soap slightly perfumed with this oil. Some few 
use it for scenting grease, but it is not much admired 
in that way. 

Cloves. — Every part of the clove plant [Cari/o- 



^^^ 
^-A,-- " 



^hyllus aromatieus) abounds with aromatic oil, but it 
is most fragrant and plentiful in the imexpanded 
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flower-bud, which are the cloves of commerce. Cloves 
have been brought into the European market for 
more than 2000 years. The plant is a, native of the 
Moluccas and other islands in the China seaa. " The 
average annual crop of cloves," says Burnett, "is, 
from each tree, 2 or 2J lbs., but a fine tree has been 
known to yield 125 lbs. of this spice in a single 
season, and as 5000 cloves only weigh one pound, 
there must have been at least 625,000 flowers upon 
this single tree." 

The oil of cloves may be obtained by expression 
from the fresh flower-buds, but the usual method of 
procuring it is by distillation, which is carried on to 
a very great extent in this country. Few essential 
oils have a more extensive use in perfumery than that 
of cloves ; it combines well with grease, soap, and 
spirit, and, as will be seen in the recipes for the 
various bouquets given hereafter, it forma a leading 
feature in some of the most popular handkerchief 
essences, Rondeletia, the Gruard's Bouquet, &c., and 
will be found where least expected. For essence of 
cloves, dissolve oil of cloves in the proportion of two 
ounces of oil to one gallon of spirit. 

Dill. — Perfumers are now and then asked for 
" dill water ;" it is, however, more a druggist's article 
than a perfumer's, as it is more used for its medicinal 
qualities than for its odor, which by the way, is 
rather pleasant than otherwise. Some ladies use 
a mixture of half dill water and half rose water, as a 
simple cosmetic, "to clear the complexion." 

The oil of dill is procured by submitting the 
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crushed fruit of dill (Anethum graveolens) with water 
to distiUation. The oil floats on the surface of the 
distillate, from which it is separated by the funnel in 
the usual manner ; after the separation of the oil, 
the "water" is fit for sale. Oil of dill may be used 
with advantage, if in small proportions, and mixed 
with other oils, for perfuming soap. 

BSLANTINE, or SwBBT BeiAR, notwithstanding 
what the poet Robert Noyes says — 

"la fragrance yields, 
Surpassing citron groves or epicy fields," 

does not find a place in the perfumer's "scent- 
room" except in name. This, like many other sweet- 
scented plants, does not repay the labor of collecting 
its odor. The fragrant part of this plant is destroyed 
more or less under every treatment that it is put to, 
and hence it is discarded. As, however, the article 
is in demand by the public, a species of fraud is prac- 
tised upon them, by imitating it thus : — 

InrriTiotf Eglahtihb, or Essbnoe of Sweet Bkiar. 
Spirituous extract of French rose pomati 
" " fleiir d'oranj 



Esprit de rose, . 

Oil of neroli, 

Oil of lemon grass (verbeu 



Elder [Sambuous nigra). — The only preparation 
of this plant for its odorous quality used by the 
perfumer, is elder-flower water. To prepare it, take 
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nine pounds of elder-flowers, free from stalk, and 
introduce it to the still witb four gallons of water ; 
the first three gallons that come over is all that need 
be preserved for use ; one ounce of rectified spirit 
should he added to each gallon of "water" distilled, 
and when bottled it is ready for sale. Other prepa- 
rations of elder Sowers are made, such as milk of 
elder, extract of elder, &c., which will he found in 
their proper place under Cosmetics. Two or three 
new materials made from this flower wiii also be 
given hereafter, which are litely to meet with a very 
large sale on account of the reputed cooling qualities 
of the ingredients; of these we would call attention 
more particularly to cold cream of elder-fiowers, and 
to elder oil for the hair. 

The preparations of elder-flowers, if made accord- 
ing to the Pharmacopteias, are perfectly useless, as 
the forms therein given stow an utter want of know- 
ledge of the properties of the materials employed. 

Fennel (Fcenisulum vulgare). — Dried fennel herb, 
when ground, enters into the composition of some 
sachet powders. The oil of fennel, in conjunction 
with other aromatic oils, may be used for perfuming 
soap. It is procurable by distillation. 

Flag (Sweet) {Acorus calamus). — The roots, or 
rhizome, of the sweet flag, yield by distillation a 
pleasant-smelling oil ; 1 cwt. of the rhizome will thus 
yield one pound of oil. It can be used according to 
the pleasure of the manufacturer in scenting grease, 
soap, or for extracts, but requires other sweet ode 
with it to hide its origin. 
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Geranitjsi [Pelargonium odoratissimum, rose-leaf 
geranium), — The leaves of this plant yield by distil-, 
lation a very agreeable rosy- smelling oil, so much re- 
sembling real otto of rose, that it is used very exten- 
sively for the adulteration of that valuable oil, and is 
grown very largely for that express purpose. It is 
principally cultivated in the south of France, and in 
Turkey {by the rose-growers). In the department of 
Seine-et-Oise, at Montfort-Lamaury, in France, hun- 
dreds of acres of it may be seen growing. 1 cwt. of 
leaves will yield about two ouDces of essential oil. 
Used to adulterate otto of rose, it is in its turn itself 
adulterated with ginger grass oil {Andropogon), and 
thus formerly was very difficult to procure genuine ; 
o'n account of the increased cultivation of the plant, it 
is now, however, easily procured pare. Some samples 
are greenish- colored, others nearly white, but we pre- 
fer that of a brownish tint. 

"When dissolved in rectified spirit, in the propor- 
tion of about six ounces to the gallon, it forms the 
"extract of rose-leaf geranium" of the shops. A 
word or two is necessary about the oil of geranium, 
as much confusion is created respecting it, in conse- 
quence of there heing an oil nnder the name of gera- 
nium, but which in reality is derived frOm the An- 
dropogon nardus, cnltivated in the Moluccas. This 
said andropogon (geranium !) oil can be used to adul- 
terate the true geranium, and hence we suppose its 
nomenclature in the drug markets. The genuine 
rose-leaf geranium oil fetches about 6s. per ounce, 
while the andropogon oil is not worth more than that 
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Bum per pound. And wo may obsei\c here thitthe 
perfuming essential oils are best purchased thicugh 
the wholesale perfumers, as from the niture of then 
trade they have a better knowledge and meins of oh 
tajning the real article thin the diugbrokei On 
account of the pleasing odoi of the tiiie oil of i 3se 
leaf geranium, it is a valuable irticlo foi perfuming 
many materials, and appears to gHC the jjublic great 
satisfaction. 

Heliotrope. — Either by maceiation oi enfleuiaffe 
with clarified fat, we may obtain this fine odor fiom 
the flowers of the Meliotiofe PauiianHm or H 
granrliflorum. Exquisite as the odor of this plant is, 
at present it is not applied to use by the manufautui- 
ing perfumer. This we think latber a smgulai fict, 
especially as the perfumo i'. piweifui and the floweis 
abundant. Wo should like to hear of some expen 
menta being tried with this plant for piocuring its 
odor in this country, and foi that puipose now sug 
gest the mode of operation which would mmi likely 
lead to successful results Foi a smill tiiil in the 
first instance, which can bo maniged by any pert,on 
having tho run of a garden, we wil! say, procure an 
ordinary glue-pot now in common u«e, vihich melts 
the material' by the boiling of water; it is in fact a 
water-bath, in chemical parlance — one capable of 
holding a pound or more of melted fat. At the 
season when tho flowers are in bloom, obtain half a 
pound of fine mutton suet, melt the suet and strain it 
through a close hair-sieve, allow the liquefied fat, as 
it falls from the sieve, to drop into cold spring water ; 
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this operation granulates aod washes the blood and 
membrane from it. In order to start with a perfectly 
inodorous grease, the melting and granulation pro- 
cess may be repeated three or four times ; finally, 
retnelt the fat and cast it into a pan to free it from 
adhering water. 

Now put the clarified suet into the macerating 
pot, and place it in such a position near the fire of 
tho greenhouse, or elsewhere that will keep it warm 
enough to be liquid ; into tho fat throw as many 
flowers as you can, and there let them remain for 
twenty-four hours ; at this time strain the fat from 
the spent flowers and add fresh ones ; repeat this 
operation for a week: we expect at the last straining 
the fat will have become very highly perfumed, and 
when cold may be justly termed Pomade d la Helio- 
trope, 

The cold pomade being chopped up, like suet for 
a pudding, is now to be put into a wide-mouthed bot- 
tle, and covered with spirits as highly rectified as can 
be obtained, and left to digest for a week or more ; 
the spirit then strained off will be highly perfumed; 
in reality it will be extract of Seliotrope, a delightful 
perfume for the handkerchief. The rationale of the 
operation is simple enough : the fat body has a strong 
affinity or attraction for the odorous body, or essen- 
tial oil of the flowers, and it therefore absorbs it by 
contact, and becomes itself perfumed. In tho second 
operation, the spirit has a much greater attraction 
for the fragrant principle than the fatty matter ; the 
former, therefore, becomes perfumed at the expense 
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of the latter. The samo experiment may be repeated 
with almond oil suhstitutcd for the fat. 

The experiment here hinted at, may be varied with 
any flowers that there are to spare ; indeed, by having 
the macerating bath larger than was mentioned above, 
an excellent millefleur pomade and essence might be 
produced from every conservatory in the kingdom, 
and thus we may receive another enjoyment from the 
cnltivation of flowers beyond their beauty of form 
and color. 

We hope that those of our readera who feel in- 
clined to try experiments of this nature will not be 
deterred by saying, " they are not worth the trouble." 
It must he remembered, that very fine essences 
realize in the London perfumery warehouses IGs. 
per pint of 16 ounces, and that fine flowery-scented 
pomades fetch tho same sum per pound. If the 
experiments are successful they should be published, 
as then we may hope to establish a new and impor- 
tant manufacture in this country. But we aro digress- 
ing. 

The odor of heliotrope resembles a mixturo of 
almonds and vanilla, and is well imitated thus : — 

EsTKiOT OF HeLIOTBOPB. 

Spirituous extract of vanilla, .... J pint. 

" " Freiieli rose pomatum, . i " 

" " ovange-fiowev pomMtiim, . 2 02. 

" " amljergiia, . . . . 1 oa. 

Essential oil of almouds, 5 drops. 

A preparation made in this manner under the namo 
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of Bxtraet de ffeliofrope is that whicli is sold in the 
shops of Pfwia and London, and is really a very nice 
perfume, passing well with tho public for a genuine 
extract of heliotrope. 
Honeysuckle or Woodbine : — 

" Copious of flower the woodbine, pais and wan, 
But well compel) saUng Iier sicklj looks 
Willi never-cloying odors." 

What the poet Cowper here says is quite true; nerer- 
theless, it is a flower that is not used in practical per- 
fumery, though there is no reason for abandoning it. 
The experiments suggested for obtaining the odor of 
Heliotrope and Millefleur (thousand flowers) arc also 
applicable to this, as also to Hawthorn. A good 
Imitation oe Honeysuckle is made thus : — 






IS extract of rose pomatiiii 

Extract of vanilla, 

" Tolu, .... 

Otto neroli, .... 

" almonds, .... 






The prime cost of a perfume made in this manner 
would probably be too high to meot the demand of 
a retail druggist ; in such cases it may be diluted 
with rectified spirit to the extent "to make it pay," 
and will yet be a nice perfume. The formula gene- 
rally given herein for odors is in anticipation that 
when bottled they vfiii retail for at least eighteen- 
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pence tho fluid ounce ! which is the average price 
put on the finest perfumery by the mamifacturera of 
London and Paris. 

HovEHiA. — A perfume under this name is sold to 
a limited extent, but if it did not smell better than 
the plant Hovenia dulcia or H. inequaUs, a native of 
Japan, it would not sell at all. The article in the 
market is made thus : — 

Ecctified spirit, 1 (luart. 

Eose-wttter, i pint. 

Otto lemons, . . . . . , J oz. 

Otto of rose, 1 dcaclim. 

" cloves, i '' 

" iieroli, 10 drops. 

First dissolve the ottos in the spirit, then add the 
rose-water. After filtration it is ready for sale. 
When compounds of this kind do not become bright 
by passing through blotting-paper, the addition of a 
little carbonate of magnesia prior to filtering effec- 
tually clears them. The water in the above recipe 
is only added In order that the article produced may 
be retailed at a moderate price, and would, of course, 
be better without that " universal friend." 
Jasmine. — 

" Luximant above all, 
The jasmine throwing wide lier elegant sweets." 

This flower is one of the moat prized hj the per- 
fumer. Its odor is delicate and sweet, and so pecu- 
liar that it is without comparison, and as each cannot 
bo imitated. When the flowers of the Jasminum 
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odoratissimum are distilled, repeatedly using the water 
of dietiliation over fresh flowers, the essential oH of 
jasmine may be procured. It is, however, exceed- 
ingly rare, on account of the enormous cost of pro- 
duction. There was a fine sample of six ounces ex- 
hibited in the Tunisian department of the Crystal 
Palace, the price of which was Ql. the fluid ounce ! 
The plant is the Yasmyn of the Arabs, from which 
our name is derived. 

In the perfumer's laboratory, the method of obtain- 
ing the odor is by absorption, or, as the French term 
it, enfleurage ; that is, by spreading a mixture of pure 
lard and suet on a glass tray, and sticking the fresh- 
gathered flowers all over it, leaving them to stand a 
day or so, and repeating the operation with fresh 
flowers — the grease absorbs the odor. Finally, the 
pomade is scraped off the glass or slate, melted at aa 
low a temperature as possible, and strained- 
Oils strongly impregnated with the fragrance are 
also prepared much in the same way. Layers of 
cotton wool, previously steeped in oil of bon (obtained 
by pressure from the blanched nuts of the Moringct 
oUifera), are covered with jasmine flowers, which is 
repeated several times ; finally, the cotton or linen 
cloths which some perfumers use, are squeezed under 
a press. The jasmine oil thus produced is the Huile 
antique av, jasmin of the French houses. 

The "extract of jasmine" is prepared by pouring 
rectified spirit on the jasmine pomade or oil, and al- 
lowing them to remain together for a fortnight at a 
f heat. The best quality extract requires two 
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pounds of pomatum to every quart of spirit. The 
samo ean be done ivitli the oil of jasmine. If tlie 
pomade is used, it must bo cut up fine previously to 
being put into the spirit ; if the oil is used, it must 
he shaken well together every two or more hours, 
otherwise, on account of its specific gravity, the oil 
separates, and but little surface is exposed to the 
spirit. After the extract is strained ofi^, the " washed" 
pomatum or oil is still useful, if remelted, in the 
composition of pomatum for the hair, and gives more 
satisfiietion to a customer than any of the " creams 




"^n 



/V 



and bairns, &i, La., made up and scented with es- 
sential oils , the one smells of the flowei, the other 
"a nondesciipt ' 

The extract ot j ismino tiitei i jnto tht tomprsition 
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of a great many of the most approved handkerchief 
perfumes sold by the English and French pcrfiimevB. 
Extract of jasmine is sold for the handkerchief often 
pure, hut is one of those scents which, though veiy 
gratifying at first, becomes what people call " sickly" 
after exposure to the oxidizing influence of the air, 
but if judiciously mixed with other perfumes of an 
opposite character is sure to please the most fastidious 
customer. 

Jonquil. — The scent of the jonquil is very beauti- 
ful ; for perfumery purposes it is however but little 
cultivated in comparison with jasmine and tubereuse. 
It is prepared exactly as jasmine. The Parisian per- 
fumers seJl a raixture which they call " extract of 
jonquil." The plant, however, only plays the part of 
a godfather to the ofi'spring, giving it its name. The 
so-called jonquil is made thus: — 

Spirituous cstract of jamsiuc pomade, . . 1 pint. 
" " tubereuse " . . 1 " 

" " fleur d'oraiige, . - 3 " 

Eskact ofvauilla, 2 fluid ounces. 

Lausbl. — By distillation from the berries of the 
Laurus nobilis, and from the leaves of the Laurus 
cerasuB, an oil and perfumed water are procurable of 
a very beautiful and fragrant character. Commer- 
cially, however, it is disregarded, as from the simi- 
larity of odor to the oil distilled from tho bitter 
almond, it is rarely, if ever, used by the perfumer, tho 
latter being more economical. 

Lavender. — The climate of England appears to 
be better adapted for the perfect development of this 
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fine old favorite perfume than any other on the globe. 
"The ancients," says Burnett, "employed the flowers 
and the leaves to aromatize their baths, and to give a 
sweet scent to water imvhich they washed; hence the 
generic name of the plant, Lavandula." 

Lavender is grown to an enormoiie extent at 
Mitcham, in Surrey, which is the seat of its produc- 
tion, in a commercial point of view- Very large 
quantities are also grown in France, but the fine 
odor of the British produce realizes in the market 
four times the price of that of Continental growth. 
Burnett says that the oil of Lavandula spica is more 
pleasant than that derived from the other species, but 
this statement must not mislead the purchaser to buy 
the French spike lavender, as it is not worth a tenth 
of that derived from the Lavandulte verce. Half-a- 
hundred weight of good lavender flowers yield, by 
distillation, from 14 to 16 oz. of essential oil. 

All the inferior descriptions of oil of lavender are 
used for perfuming soaps and greases ; but the best, 
that obtained from the Mitcham lavender, is entirely 
used in the manufacture of what is called lavender 
water, but which, more properly, should be called 
essence or extract of lavender, to be in keeping with 
the nomenclature of other essences prepared with 
spirit. 

The number of formulse published for making a 
liquid perfume of lavender is almost endless, but the 
whole of them may be resolved into essence of laven- 
der, simple ; essence of lavender, compound ; and 
lavender water. 
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There are two methoda of making essence of laven- 
der : — 1. By distilling a mixture of essentia,! oil of 
lavender and rectified spirit ; and tlie other — 2. By 
merely mixing the oil and the spirit together. 

The first process yields the finest quality: it is that 
Tvhich is adopted hy the firm of Smyth and Nephew, 
whose reputation for this article is such that it gives 
a good character in foreign markets, especially India, 
to all products of lavender of English manufacture. 
Lavender essence, that which is made by the still, is 
quite white, while that by mixture only always has a 
yellowish tint, which by age becomes darker and 
resinous. 

Smyth's Lavender. 

To produce a very fine distillate, take — 

Otto of English Lavender, , . . . 4 oz. 

liectified spirit (60 over proof), ... 5 pints. 

EoBewater, 1 pint. 

Mix and distil five pints for sale. Such essence of 
lavender is expensive, hut at 10s. a pint of 14 oa! 
there is a margin for profit. It not being convenient 
to the general dealer to sell distilled lavender essence, 
the following form, hy mixture, will produce a first- 
rate article, and nearly as white as the above. 

ESSEUCE OP Latendbt!. 

Otto of lavender, 34 ob. 

Bectifiiid ajjiritj ...... 2 quarts. 



The perfumer's retail price for such quality is 8*. 
per pint of 14 oa. 
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Many perfumers and druggists in mailing lavenLler 
water or essence, use a small portion of bergiimot, 
with an idea of improving ite quality — a very erro- 
neoua opinion ; moreover, auch lavender quickly dis- 
colors. 

Lavesdek Water. — Take : 
Englisb oil of lavender, . . . . 4 oz. 

Spirit, 3 quacis. 

Roae-water, 1 pint. 

Filter as above, and it is ready for aalc. 

Common Lavendee Water. — Same form as the 
above, substituting French, lavender for the British, 

Recipes for Rondeletia, Lavender Bouquet, and 
other lavender compounds, will be given when we 
come to speak of compound perfumes, which will be 
reserved until we have finished explaining the method 
of making the simple essences. 

Lemon. — This fine perfume is abstracted from 
the Citrus limonum, by expression, from the rind of 
the fruit. The otto of lemons in the market is prin- 
cipally from Messina, where there are hundreds of 
acres of "lemon groves," Otto of lemons, like all 
the ottos of the Citrus family, is rapidly prone to 
oxidation when in contact with air and exposure to 
light ; a high temperature is also detrimental, and as 
such is the case it should be preserved in a cool 
cellar. Most of the samples from the gas-heated 
shelves of the druggists' shops, are as much like es- 
sence of turpentine, to the smell, as that of lemons ; 
rancid oil of lemons may, in a great measure, bo <^un- 
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fied hy agitation with warm water and final decanta- 
tion. When new and good, lemon otto maj be freely 
used ill combination with roBemary, cloves, and cara- 
way, for perfuming powders for the nm-aerj. From 
its rapid oxidation, it should not be used for perfum- 
ing grease, as it asaiats rather than otherwise all fata 
to turn rancid ; hence pomatums so perfumed will 
not keep well. In the manufacture of other com- 
pound perfumes, it should be dissolved in spirit, in 
the proportion of six to eight ounces of oil to one 
gallon of spirit. There is a large consumption of 
otto of lemons in the manufacture of Eau de Co- 
logne ; that Farina uses it is easily discovered by 
adding a few drops of Liq. Ammonise fort, to half an 
ounce of his Eau do Cologne, the smell of the lemon 
is thereby brought out in a remarkable manner. 

Perhaps it is not out of place here to remark, that 
in attempts to discover the composition of certain 
perfumes, we arc greatly assisted by the use of 
strong Liq. Ammonise. Certain of the essential 
oils combining with the Ammonia, allow those which 
do not do so, if present in the compound, to be 
smelt. 

Lemon Grass. — According to Pereira, the otto 
in the market under this name is derived from the 
Andropogon soJifxnanthus, a species of grass which 
grovra abundantly in India. It is cultivated to a 
large extent in Oeylon and in the Moluccas purposely 
for the otto, which from the plant is easily procured 
by distillation. Lemon grass otto, or, as it is some- 
times called, oil of verbena, on account of its siini- 
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larity of odor to that favorite plant, is imported into 
this country in old. English porter and stout bottles. 
It is very powerful, well adapted for perfuming soaps 
and greases, hut its principal consumption is in the 
manufacture of artificial essence of verbena. I'rom 
its comparatively low price, great strength, and fine 
perfume {when diluted), the lemon grass otto may be 
much more used than at present, with considerable 
advantage to the retail shopkoepor. 

Lilac. — The fragrance of the flowers of this orna- 
mental shrub is well knoitm. The essence of lilac is 
obtained either by the process of maceration, or en- 
flourage with grease, and afterwards treating the po- 
matum thus formed with rectified spirit, in the same 
manner as previously described for cassie ; the odor 
so much resembles tubereuse, as to be frequently used 
to adulterate the latter, the demand for tubereuse 
being at all times greater than the supply. A beauti- 
ful Imitation op Essence of White Lilac may be 
compounded thus : — 

Spirituous extract from tubereuse pOTHiide, . . 1 pint. 

" of orange-flower pomade, . J " 

Otto of almouds, 3 drops. 

Extract of civet, ^ oz. 

The civet is only used to give permanence to the 
perfume of tho handkerchief. 

Lily. — Tho manufacturing perfumer rejects the 
advice of the inspired writer, to " consider the lilies 
of the field." Rich as they are in odor, they are not 
cultiva.ted for their perfume. If lilies are thrown into 
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oil of sweet almonds, or ben oil, they impart to it their 
sweet smell; hut to obtain anything like fragrance, 
the infusion must be repeated a dozen times with the 
same oil, using fresh flowers for each infusion, after 
standing a day or so. The oil being shaken with an 
equal quantity of spirit for a week, gives up its odor 
to the alcohol, and thus extract of lihes may be made, 
But how it is made ia thus : — 



Imitation "Lily 
Extract of tiifceroHse, . 



fleiir d'orange, 



Otto of almonds, . 



i Valley." 



3 drops. 



Keep this mixture together for a month, and then 
bottle it for sale. It is a perfume that is very much 
admired. 

Mace. — Ground mace ia nscd in the manufacture 
of some of those scented powders called Sachets. A 
strong-smelling essential oil may be procured from it 
by distillation, but it is rarely used. 

Magnolia. — The perfume of this flower is superb ; 
practically, however, it ia of little use to the manu- 
facturer, the large size of the blossoms and their com- 
parative scarcity prevents their being used, but a very 
excellent imitation of its odor is made aa under, and 
is that which is found in the perfumers' shops of Lon- 
don and Paris, 
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Imitation "Essehce of Magnolia.' 
Spirituous extract of orange-flower poraatnm, 

" " rose pomatmn, 

" " tnbereuse pomatum, . 

" " violet pomalum, . 

Essential oil of citron, .... 

" " almonds, 



2 pints. 
J pint 
^ " 

3 drs. 
10 drops. 

Maejoram. — Tlie otto procured by distillirg Ori- 
ganum majorana, commonly called oil of oringeat 
by the French, is exceedingly powerful, and in this 
respect resembles all the ottos from the different 
species of thyme, of which the aiai^oram is one. One 
hundred weight of the dry herb yields about ten 
ounces of the otto. Oringeat oil is extensively used 
for perfuming soap, but more in France than in 
England. It is the chief ingredient used by Gelle 
I'r^res, of Paris, for scenting their " Tablet Monstre 
Soap," so common in the London shops. 

Meadow Swbbt. — A sweet-smelling otto can be 
produced by distilling the Spircea ulmaria, but it is 
not used by perfumers. 

Melissa. See Balm. 

Mignonette. — But for the exquisite odor of this 
little flower, it would scarcely bo known otherwise 
than as a weed. Sweet as it is in its natural state, 
and prolific in odor, we are not able to maintain ita 
characteristic smell as an essence. Like many others, 
during separation from the plant, the fragrance is 
more or less modified; though not perfect, it still 
reminds the sense of the odor of the flowers. To 
give it that sweetness which it appears to want, a 
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certain quantity of violet is acWed to bring it up to 
the market odor. 

As this plant is so very prolific in odor, we think 
something might he done with it in EBgland, espe- 
cially as it flourishes ag well in this country as in 
France ; and wo ficsire to see Flower Farms and or- 
ganized Pcrfumatoric! established in the British Isles, 
for the extraction of essences and the manufacture of 
pomade and oils, of such flowers as are indigenous, 
or that thrive in the opim fields of our country. Be- 
sides opening up a new field of enterprise and good 
investment for capital, it would give healthy employ- 
ment to many women and children. Open air em- 
jiloyment for the young ia of no little consideration 
to maintain the stamina of the future genera.tion ; for 
it cannot he denied that our factory system and 
confined cities are prejmticiAl to the physical condi- 
tion of the human family. 

To return from our digression. The essence of 
mignonette, or, as it ia more often sold under the name 
of Extrait de R^z^da, is prepared by infusing the 
r^z^da pomade in rectified spirit, in the proportion of 
one pound of pomade to one pint of spirit, allowing 
them to digest together for a fortnight, when the es- 
sence is filtered off the pomade. One ounce of extrait 
d'ambr^ is added to every pint. This is done to give 
permanence to the odor upon the handkerchief, and 
does not in any way alter its odor. 

MiRiBANM, — The French name for artificial essence 
of almond (see Almond). 

Minx. — All the Maiithidce yield fragrant ottos by 
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distillation, Tlio otto of the spear-mint (M. viridis) 
is exceedingly powerful, and very valuable for per- 
fuming soap, in conjunction with other perfumes. Per- 
fumera use the ottos of the mint in the manufacture 
of mouth-washes and dental liquids. Tho leading in- 
gredient in tho celohrated " eau Botot" is oil of pep- 
permint in alcohol. A good imitation may be made 
thus : — 

ES-V DE BOTOT, 

Tiucturo of cedar wood, ..... I pint. 

" mjrrli, . . . . . 1 oz. 

Oil of peppermintj . . . ^ dr. 

" epear mint, .... ^ dr. 

" cloves, , 10 di'opa. 

" roses, . 10 " 

Modifications of this formula can he readily sug- 
gested, hut tho main object is to retain the mint ottos, 
as they have more power than any other aromatic to 
overcome the smell of tobacco. Mouth-washea, it 
must be remembered, are as much used for rinsing the 
mouth after smoking as for a dentifrice. 

Myrtle. — A very fragrant otto may be procured 
by distilling both flowers and leaves of the common 
myrtle ; one hundred-weight will yield about five 
ounces of the volatile oil. The demand for essence 
of myrtle being very limited, the odor as found in the 
perfumers' shops is very rarely a genuine article, but 
it is imitated thus ; — 

Imitation Essescb op Mteti.e. 
Extract of vanilla, i pint. 
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Extract of fleiir d'oraiige, i ]iUit. 

" tubei'eiise, . ■ . . . . i '' 

Mix and allow to stand for a fortnight : it is then fit 
for bottling, and is a perfume that gives a great deal 
of satisfaction. 

Myrtle-flower water is sold in Trance under the 
name of eau d'aiige, and may be prepared like rose, 
elder, or other flower waters. 

Neroli, oe Orange-i'lower. — Two distinct odors 
are procurable from the orange-blossom, varying ac- 
cording to the methods adopted for procuring them. 
This difference of perfume from the same flower is a 
great advantage to the manufacturer. This curious 
fact is worthy of inquiry by the chemical philosopher. 
It ia not peculiar to the orange-flower, bat applies to 
many others, especially rose — probably to all flowers. 

When orange-flowers are treated by the maceration 
process, that is, by infusion in a fatty body, we pro- 
cure orange-flower pomatum, its strength and equality 
being regulated by the number of infusions of the 
flower made in the same grea,?e. 

By digesting this orange-flower pomatum in recti- 
fied spirits in the proportions of from six pounds to 
eight pounds of pomade to a gallon of spirit, for about 
a fortnight at a summer heat, we obtain the extrait 
de fleur d'orange, or extract of orange-fiowers, a hand- 
kerchief perfume surpassed by none. In this state its 
odor resembles the original so much, that with closed 
eyes the best judge could not distinguish the scent of 
the extract from that of the flower. The peculiur 
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flowery odor of this extract renders it valuable to per- 
fumeis, not only to sell in a pure state, hut slightly 
modified with other eitraiU p issts foi " sweet pea," 




"magnolia," &c., which it slightly resembles in fra- 
grance. 

Now, when orange-flowers are distilled with water, 
we procure the otto of the blossom, which is known 
commercially as oil of noroli. The neroli procured 
from the Sowers of the Citrus aurantium is con- 
sidered to he the finest quality, and is called " neroli 
petale." The next quality, "neroli bigarade," is de- 
rived from the blossoms of the Citrus Mgaradia, or 
Seville orange. Another quality, which is considered 
inferior to the preceding, is tho neroli petit grain, 
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obtained bj distilling the leaves and the young unripe 
fruit of the different species of the citrus. 

The "petale" and "bigarade" neroliareusedtoan 
enormous extent in the manufacture of eau de Cologne 
and other handkerchief perfumes. The petit grain is 
mainly consumed for scenting soap. To form the 
esprit de neroli, dissolve I3 oz. of neroli petale in one 
gallon of rectified apirits. Althongb very agreeable, 
and extensively used in the manufacture of bouquets, 
it has no relation to the flowery odor of the extrait de 
fleur d' orange, as derived from the same flowers by 
maceration ; in fact, it has as difi'erent an odor as 
though obtained from another plant, yet in theory 
both these extraits are but alcoholic solutions of the 
otto of the flower. 

The water used for distillation in procuring the 
neroli, when well freed from the oil, is imported into 
this country under the name of eau de fleur d' orange, 
and may be used, like elder-flower and rose-water, for 
the skin, and as an eye lotion. It ia remarkable for 
its fine fragrance, and it is astonishing that it is not 
more used, being moderate in price. (See Seringa.) 

Nutmeg. — The beautiful odor of the nutmeg is 
familiar to all. Though an otto can be drawn from 
them of a very fragrant character, it ia rarely used in 
perfumery. The ground nuts are, however, used 
advantageously in the combinations of scented pow- 
ders used for scent bags.— See " Sachet's Powders." 

Olibahum is a gum resin, used to a hmited extent 
in this country, in the manufacture of i 
pastilles. It is chiefly interesting i 
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those odoriferous bodies of ivliich frequent mention is 
made in the Holy ■volume.* 

" It is believed," says Burnett, " to have been one 
of the ingredients in the sweet incense of the Jews ; 
and it is still burnt as incense in the Greek and 
Romish churches, where the diffnaion of such odors 
round the altar forms a part of the prescribed reli- 
gious service. 

Olibanum is partially soluble in alcohol, and, lilse 
most of the balsams, probably owes its perfume to a 
peculiar odoriferous body, associated with tho benzoic 
acid it contains. 

For making the tincture or extract of olibanum, 
take 1 pound of the gum to 1 gallon of the spirit. 

Orange. — Under the title "Horoli" wo have 
already spoken of the odoriferous principle of the 
orange-blossom. We have now to speak of what is 
known in the market as Essence of Orange, or, as it 
is more frequently termed. Essence of Portugal, — a 
name, however, which we cannot admit in a classified 
list of the " odors of plants." 

The otto of orange-peel, or odoriferous principle of 
the orange fruit, is procured by expression and by 
distillation. The peel is rasped in order to crush the 
little vessels or sacs that imprison the otto. 

Its abundance in the pee! is shown by pinching a 
piece near the flame of a candle ; the otto that spirts 
out ignites with a brilliant illumination. 

Ifc has many uses in perfumery, and from its re- 
freshing fragrance finds many admirers. 
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It is the leading ingredient in what is sold as 
"Lisbon Water" and " Eau de Portugal." The fol- 
lowing is a very useful form for preparing 

Lisbon Water, 

. Rectified spirit (not less tlian GO over pi'oof), . 1 gallon. 

Otto of oraage peel, . . . . . . 3 oa. 

" lemon peel, . . . . . ■ 3 oh. 



Tiiis is a form for 

EiU DB PORICTGAL. 

Rectified spirit (60 over proof), .... 1 gnllon 

ll oil of orange peel, 6 oz. 

lemon peel, 1 oa. 



It should be noted that these perfumes are never 
to be filled into wet bottles, for if in any way damp 
from water, a minute portion of the ottos are sepa- 
rated, which gives an opalescent appearance to tho 
mixture. Indeed, all bottles should be spirit rinsed 
prior to being filled with any perfume, but especially 
with those containing essences of orange or lemon 
peel. 

Oreis, properly Ieis. — The dried rhizome of Iris 
fiorentina has a very pleasant odor, which, for the 
want of a better comparison, is said to resemble the 
smell of violets ; it is, however, exceedingly deroga^ 
tory to the charming aroma of that modest flower 
when such invidious comparisons are made. Never- 
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tlidcsa tlio porfiiine of iria root b good, and well 
■worthy of the place it has obtained aa a perfuming 
substance. The powder of orris root is very exten- 
siyely used in the manufacture of sachet powders, 
tooth-powder, &c. It fathers that celebrated "ori- 
ental herb" known as " Odonto." For tincture of 
orris, or, as the perfumers call it, 

Extract of Orms, 
Take ori'ia root, crushed, .... 7 lbs. 
Rectified spirits, 1 gallmt. 

After standing together for about a fortnight, the 
extract is fit to take off. It requiroa considerable 
time to drain away, and, ttf prevent loss, the re- 
mainder of the orris should be placed in the tincture 
press. This extract enters into the composition 
of many of the most celebrated bouquets, such as 
"Jockey Club," and others, but is never sold alone, 
because its odor, although grateful, is not suificiently 
■good to stand public opinion upon its own merits ; 
but in combination its value is very great ; possessing 
little aroma itself, yet it has the power of strengthen- 
ing the odor of other fragrant bodies ; like the flint 
and steel, which though comparatively incombustible, 
readily fire inflammable bodies. 

Palm. — The odor of palm oil — the fat oil of com- 
merce — is due to a fragrant principle which it con- 
tains. By infusion in alcohol, the odoriferous body 
is dissolved, and resembles, to a certain extent, the 
tincture of orris, or of extract of violet, but is very 
indifferent, and is not hkely to be brought into use, 
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though several attempts have been made to render it 
of service wlien the cultivation of the violets havo 
failed from bad seasons, 

Patchouly. — Pogostemon fatclwuly (Lindley), 
JPIeotranthus crassifoUus (Burnett), is an herb that 
grows extensively in India and China. It somewhat 
resembles our garden sage in its growth and form, 
but the leaves are not so fleshy. 

The odor of patchouly is due to an otto contained 
in tho leaves ind stems, and is readily procured by 
distillation. 1 cwt of ^ood lieiL will yield about 28 
oz. of the essential oil, which la of a dark brown 



color, and of a density about tho same as that of oil 
of sandal wood, which it leaembles in its physical 
character. Its odor is the most powerful of any de- 
lived from the botanic kingdom lienec, if mixed in 
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the proportion of measure for meausure, it completely 
covers the smell of all other bodies. 

EXTIi.AC!T OP Patl'Hot;ly. 

■Eeotjfied spirit, 1 gallon. 

Otto of patohoalj, li oz. 

The essence of patchouly thus made is that ■which 
is found in the peifumers shops of Pans and London 
Although few perfumes have had such a fishionahle 
run, jet when smelled at in its puie state, it is ftr 
from agreeable, having a Lmd of missy or musty 
odor, analogous to Lycopodmm, oi, is some siy, it 
smells of " old coats- 

The characteristic smell of Chinese or Indian ink 
is due to some admixture of this herb. 

The origin of the use of patchouly as a perfume in 
Europe is curious, A few years ago real Indian 
shawls bore an extravagant price, and purchasers 
couid always distinguish them by their odor ; in fact, 
they vfere perfumed with patchouly. The Prench 
manufacturers had for some time successfully imi- 
tated the Indian fabric, but could not impart the odor. 

At length thoy discovered the secret, and began to 
import the plant to perfume articles of their make, 
and thus palm off homespun shawls as real Indian ! 
From this origin the perfumers have brought it into 
use. Patchouly herb is extensively used for scenting 
drawers in which linen is kept; for this purpose it k 
best to powder the leaves and put them into muslin 
sacks, covered with silk, after the manner of the old- 
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fashioned lavender-bag. In this state it is very effi- 
Ciieious in preventing the clothes from being attacked 
by moths. Several combinations of patchouly will 
he given in the recipes for " bonquets a,ncl nosegays." 
Pea (Swebt), — A very fine odor may be abstracted 
from the flowers of the chick-vetch by maceration in 
any fatty body, and then digesting the pomade pro- 
duced in spirit. It ia, however, rarely manufactured, 
because a very close 

Imitation of the Essbncb op Sweet Pea. 
can be prepared thus ; — 

Extract of tuterose, ...... J pint. 

" fl.eur d'orangc, . . . . - J " 

" rose from pomatum, . . ■ i " 
" Taiiilla, 1 oz. 



Scents, like sounds, appear to influence the olfac- 
tory nerve in certain definite degrees. There is, as 
it were, an octave of odors like an octave in music ; 
certain odors coincide, like the keys of an instru- 
ment. Such as almond, heliotrope, vanilla, and 
orange-blossoms blend together, each producing dif- 
ferent degrees of a nearly similar impression. Again, 
we have citron, lemon, orange-peel, and verbena, 
forming a higher octave of smells, which blend in a 
similar manner. The metaphor ia completed by what 
we are pleased to call semi-odors, such as rose and 
rose geranium for the half note ; petty grain, neroli, 
a black key, followed by fleur d'orangc. Then we 
have patchouli, sandal-wood, and vitivert, and many 
others running into each other. 
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From tlie odora already known we may produce, 
by uniting them in proper proportion, the smell of 
almost any flower, except jasmine. 

The odor of some flowers resembles others so nearly 
that we are almost induceiJ to believe them to be the 
same thing, or, at least, if not evolved from the plant 
as such, to become ao by the action of the air-oxida- 
tion. It is known that some actually are identical in 
composition, although produced from totally different 
plants, such as camphor, turpentine, rosemary. Hence 
we may presume that chemisti-y will sooner or later 
produce one from the other, for with many it is 
merely an atom of water or an atom of oxygen that 
causes the difference. It would be a grand thing to 
produce otto of roses from oil of rosemary, or from 
the rose geranium oil, and theory indicates its possi- 
bility. 

The essential oil of almonds in a bottle that con- 
tains a good deal of air-oxygen, and but a very little 
of the oil, spontaneously passes into another odori- 
ferous body, benzoic acid ; which is seen in crystals 
to form over the dry parts of the flask. This is a 
natural illustration of this idea. In giving the recipe 
for " sweet pea" as above, we form it with the im- 
pression that its odor resembles the orange-blossom, 
which similarity is approached nearer by the addition 
of the rose and tuberose. 

The vanilla is used merely to give permanence to 
the scent on the handkerchief, and this latter body is 
chosen in preference to extract of musk or ambergris, 
which would answer the same purpose of giving per- 
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manence to the more volatile ingredients ; because 
the vanilla strikes the same key of the olfactory nerve 
as the orange-blossom, and thus no new idea of a 
different scent is brought about as the perfume dies 
off from the handkerchief. When perfumes are not 
mixed upon this principle, then we hear that such 
and snch a perfume becomes "sickly" or "faint" 
after they have been on the handkercMef a short 
time. 

Pine-apple.— Both Dr. Hoffman and Dr. Lyon 
Playfair have fallen into some error in their inferences 
"with regard to the application of this odor in per- 
fumei"y. After various practical experiments con- 
ducted in a large perfumatory, we have come to the 
concluaion that it cannot he so applied, simply because 
when the essence of pine-apple is smelled at, the 
vapor produces an involuntary action of the larynx, 
producing cough, when exceedingly dilute. Even in 
the infinitesimal portions it still produces disagreeable 
irritation of the air-pipes, which, if prolonged, such 
as is expected if used upon a handkerchief, is fol- 
lowed by intense headache. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the legitimate use of the essence of pine-apple 
(butyric ether) cannot be adapted with benefit to the 
manufacturing perfumer, although invaluable to the 
confectioner as a Savoring material. What we have 
here said refei-s to the artificial essence of pine-apple, 
or butyrate of etbyloxide, which, if very much diluted 
with alcohol, resembles the smell of pine-apple, and 
hence its name ; but how far the same ohservationa 
are applicable to the true essential oil from the fruit 
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or epidermis of the pine-apple, remains to be seen 
when we procure it.. As the West Indian pine-apples 
are iiow;coming freely into the market, the day is 
probably not distant when demonstrative experiments 
can be tried ; but hitherto it must be remembered 
onr experiments have only been performed with a 
body resembling in smell the true essential oil of the 
fruit. The physical action of all ethers upon the 
human body is quite sufficient to prevent their appli- 
cation in perfumery, however useful in confectionary, 
which it is understood has to deal with another of 
the senses, — not of smell, but of taste. The commer- 
cial "essence of pine-apple," or "pine-apple oil," 
and "jargonelle pear-oil," are admitted only to be 
labelled such, but really are certain organic acid 
ethers. For the present, then, perfumers must only 
look on these bodies as so many lines in the "Poetry 
of Science," which, for the present, are without prac- 
tical application in his art. 

Pink. — Dianthus Cari/opht/Uus. — The clove pink 
emits a most fragrant odor, "especially at night," 
says Darwin. 

" The lavist pint tliat acents the garden round," 
is not, however, at present applied in perfumery, ex- 
cept in name. 

Imitation EasKSCK op Cloye Pixk. 

" fleur d'orsinge, . . . . . . i " 

" " decaasio, J " 

" vanillai . . . . . . . 2 ok. 

Oil of cloves, - 10 drops. 
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It is i-emarkablc how very much this mixture re- 
sembles the odor of t!io flower, and the public never 
doubt its being the " real thing." 

Rhodium. — When rose-wood, the lignum of the 
Convolvulus Beoparius, is diatilled, a sweet-smelling 
oil ia procured, resembling in some slight degree the 
fragrance of the rose, and hence its name. At one 
time, that is, prior to the cultivation of the rose-leaf 
geranium, the distillates from rose-wood and from 
the root of the 0-enUta oanaHeneis (Canary-rose- 
wood), were principally drawn for the adulteration 
of real otto of roses, but as the geranium oil answers 
HO much better, the oil of rhodium has fallen into 
disuse, hence its comparative scarcity in the market 
at the present day, though our grandfathers knew it 
well. One cwt. of wood yields about three ounces of 
oil. 

Ground rose-wood is valuable as a basis in the 
manufacture of sachet powders for perfuming the 
wardrobe, 

The French have given the name jacaranda to rose- 
wood, under the idea that the plant called jacaraada 
by the Brazilians yields it, which is not the case; 
" the same word has perhaps been the origin of pali- 
sander — palixander, badly written." — Burnett. 

E.OSB. — 

" Go, crop the gay rose's vermeil bloom, 

And waft its spoils, a sweet perfume, 

In iDcense to the slues." 

Oon.TiE. 

This queen of the garden loses not its diadem in 
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the perfuming worlil. The oil of "roses, or, as it is 
commonly called, the otto, or attar, of roses, is pro- 
cured (contrary to ao many opposite statements) 
simply by distiHiiig the roses with water. 

The otto, or attar, of rose of commerce is derived 
from the Mosa centifoUa fromncialis. Very exten- 
sive rose, farms exist at Adrianople (Turkey in 
Europe) ; at Broussa, now famous as tho residence 
of Abd-el-Kader ; and at TJslak (Turkey in Asia); 
also at Grhazepore, in India. 

The cultivators in Turkey are principally the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of the low countries of the Balkan, 
between Selimno.and Carloya, as far as Philippopolis,- 
in Bulgaria, about 200 miles from Constantinople. In 
good seasons, this district yields 75,000 ounces ; but 
in bad seasons only 20,000 to 30,000 ounces of attar 
are obtained. It is estimated that it requires at least 
2000 rose blooms to yield one drachm of otto. 
. The otto slightly varies in odor from different 
districts ; many places furnish an otto which solidifies 
more readily than others, and, therefore, this ia not 
a sure guide of purity, though many consider it such. 
That which was exhibited in the Crystal Palace of 
1851, as "from Ghazepore," in India, obtained the 
prize. 

"Attar of roses, made in Cashmere, is considered superior 
to any other; a circumstSDCe not surprising, as, acconiiag to 
Hugel, the flower is here produced of surpassing fragrance as 
well 33 lieanty. A large quantity of rose-water twice distilled 
is allowed to run off into an open vessel, placed over night in a 
cool Tunning stream, and in the morning the oil is fonud fioat- 
ijig on the snrfaco in minute specks, which are talten off very 
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cai-ofully by means of a blade of awoi-d-lily. When cool it ia of 
a dark green color, and as hard as reaiii, not becoming liquid at 
a temperature about that of boiling wafer. Between 5(10 and 
GOO pounds' weight of leaves is x'equired to produce one ounce 
of the attar." — Iiidian Encyclopadia. 

Pure otto of roses, from its cloying sweetness, has 
not many admirers ; when diluted, however, there ia 
nothing to equal it in odor, especially if mixed in 
soap, to form rose soap, or in pure spirit, to form the 
esprit de rose. The soap not allowing the perfume 
to evaporate vei-y fast, we cannot be surfeited with 
the smell of the otto. 

The finest preparation of rose as an odor is made 
at G-rasse, in France. Here the flowers arc not 
treated for the otto, but are subjected to the process 
of maceration in fat, or in oil, as described under 
jasmine, heliotrope, &e. 

The rose pomade thus made, if digested in alcohol, 
say 8 lbs. of No. 24 Pomade to one gallon of spirit, 
yields an esprit de rose of the first order, very superior 
to that which ia made by the addition of otto to spirit. 
It is difficult to account foi thn difleience, but it is 
sufficiently characteristic to foim i distinct odor. 
See the article on fleur d oian^e ind neroli (pp. 77, 
78), which have timiUi i[ualitie«, pieviously do- 
scribed. The esprit de rose made from the Prench 
rose pomade is never sold retail by the perfumer ; he 
reserves this to form part of his reclierclie bouquets. 

Some wholesale druggists have, however, been 
selling it now for some time to country practitioners, 
for them to form extemporaneous rose-water, which 
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it does to great perfection. Roses are cultivated to 
a large extent in England, near Mitcham, in Surrey, 
for perfumers' use, to make rose-water. In tlie 
season wlion successive crops can be got, whicli is 
about the eud of June, or the early part of July, 
they are gathered as soou as the dew is off, and sent 
to town in sacks. When they arrive, they are im- 
mediately spread out upon a cool floor : otherwise, if 
left in a heap, they heat to such an extent, in two or 
three hours, as to be quite spoiled. There is no 
organic matter which so rapidly absorbs oxygen, and 
becomes heated spontaneously, as a mass of freshly 
gathered roses. 

To preserve these roses, the London perfumers 
immediately pickle them ; for this purpose, the leaves 
are separated from the stalks, and to every bushel of 
flowers, equal to about six pounds' weight, one pound 
of common salt is thoroughly rubbed in. The salt 
absorbs the water existing in the petals, and rapidly 
becomes brine, reducing the whole to a pasty mass, 
which is finally stowed away in casks. In this way 
they will keep almost any length of time, without 
the fragrance being seriously injured. A goo^' rose- 
water can be prepared by distilling 12 lbs. of pickled 
roses, and 2J gallons of water. "Draw" off two 
gallons; the product will be the double-distilled rose- 
water of the sbops. The rose-water that is imported 
from the South of France is, however, very superior 
in odor to any that can be produced here. As it is 
a. residuary product of the distillation of roses for 
procuring the attar, it has a. richness of aroma which 
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appears to be inimitable with English-grown rosea. 
There are four modifications of essence of rose for 
the handkerchief, which are the ne plus ultra of the 
perfumer's art. They are, — esprit de rose triple, 
! of white of roses, essence of tea rose, and 
e of moss rose. The following are the recipes 
for their formation : — 



= Bos 



Triple. 



Eectified alcohol, 
Otto of rose, . 



! gaJIon 



Mix at a summer heat ; in the course of a quarter of 
an hour the whole of the otto is dissolved, and is then 
ready for bottling and sale. In the winter season 
beautiful crystals of the otto— if it is good — appear 
disseminated through the esprit. 



Spivitnoas extract from French Rose poniaini 
Esprit de rose triple, .... 
Extracts fleur d'orange pomatum, . 

" of ambergris, .... 



1 fjuart. 
1 pint. 



Allow the ingredients to remain together for a fort- 
night; then filter, if requisite, and it is ready for 
sale. 

BssEN-oB OF White Rose. 



Esprit de rose from pomntun 

Bxtraclfi of jasmine, . 
" patciioulj', 



1 qimr 
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EsSEKdE OF 

Esprit de rose pomade, 

Extract of rose-leaf gei-aniu 
" Band al- wo Oil, 

" iieroli, 



ROSBMAEY. — 
" There's 



niarj, that's for ri 



By distilling the Rosmarinus officinalis a thin limpid 
otto ia procured, having the characteristic odor of 
the plant, which is more aromatic than eweet. One 
cwt. of the fresh herb yields about twenty-four 
ounces of oil. Otto of rosemary is very extensively 
used in perfumery, especially in combination ivith 
other ottos for scenting soap. Eau de Cologne 
cannot be made without it, and in the once famous 
" Hungary water" it is the leading ingredient. The 
following is the composition of 

Hung AH Y Water. 
Eectified alcohol, , 
Otto of Eijglisli rosemary, 

" lemon-peel, 

" talm [Melissa], 

" mint, ...... ^ dmchm. 

Esprit de rose, 1 pint. 

Exti-aot of fieur d'orang 

It is put up for sale in a similar way to eau de 
Cologne, and ia said to take its name from one of the 
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queens of Hungary, wto is reported to have derived 
great benefit from a bath containing it, at the age of 
sGventy-five years. There is no doubt that clergy- 
men and orators, while speaking for any time, would 
derive great benefit from perfuming their handker- 
chief with Hungary water or eau de Cologne, sis the 
rosemary they contain excites the mind to vigorous 
action, sufficient of the stimulant being inhaled by 
occasionally wiping the face with the handkerchief 
wetted with these " waters." Shakspeare giving us 
the key, we can nndorstand how it is that such per- 
fumes containing rosemary are universally said to be 
"so re&eshing!" 

Sage, — A powerful-scenting otto can be procured 
by distillation from any of the Sahiece, It ia rarely 
used, but is nevertheless very valuable in combination 
for scenting soap. 

Dried sage-leaves, ground, will compound well for 



Santal. — Santalum album. 



This is an old favorite with the lovers of scent ; it 
is the wood that possesses the odor. The finest aantal- 
wood grows in the island of Timor, and the Santal- 
wood Islands, where it- is extensively cultivated for 
the Chinese market. In the religioi\3 ceremonies of 
the Brahmins, Hindoos, and Chinese, santal-wood is 
bui'ned, by way of incense, to an extent almost beyond 
belief. The Santala grew plentifully in China, but 
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the contmuod offerings to the Budclahs have almost 
exterminated the plant froni the Celestial Empire ; 
and such is the demanil, that it is about to be culti- 
yated in Western Australia, in the expectation of a 
profitable return, ivhich we doubt not ■will be realized ; 
Eagland alone would consume tenfold the quantity it 




does "were its price wltliin the range of other perfum- 
ing substances. The otto which exists in the santal- 
wood is readily procured by distillation ; 1 cwt. of 
good wood will yield about 30 ounces of otto. 

The wbite ant, which is so common in India and 
China, eating into every organic matter that it cornea 
across, appears to have no relish for santal-wood ; 
hence it is frequently made into caskets, jewel-boxes, 
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ilced-cascs, ko. This quality, together with its fra- 
grance, renders it a valuable article to the cahinet- 
makers of the East. 

The otto of santal is remarkably dense, and is above 
all others oleaginous in its appearance, and, when 
good, is of a dark straw color. When dissolved in 
spirit, it enters into the eamposition of a great many 
•of the old-fashioned bouquets, such as "Mareehale," 
and others, the formulte of whicb Ttill be given here- 
after. Perfumers thus mate what is called 

ExTRAiT Dm Boia ub Santat,. 
Raetilied spirit'!, .... 
Esprit de rose, ..... 
Essential oil, i. e. otto, of saiitn,!, 

All those Extracts, made by dissolving the otto in 
alcohol, are nearly white, or at least only slightly 
tinted by the color of the oil used. When a perfumer 
has to impart a delicate odeur to a lady's mouehoir, 
which in some instances costs "no end of money," 
and is an object, at any cost, to retain unsullied, it 
behooves his reputation to sell an article that will not 
stain a delicate white fabric. Now, when a perfume 
is made in a direct manner from any wood or herb, as 
tinctures are made, that is, by infusion in alcohol, 
there ia obtained, besides the odoriferous substance, a 
solution of coloring and extractive matter, which ia 
exceedingly detrimental to its fragrance, besides 
seriously staining any cambric handkerchief that it 
may be used upon ; and for this reason this latter 
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method should never bo adopted, except for HSe upon 
silk hii.Tidker chiefs. 

The odor of aautal assimilatea well with rose ; and 
hence, prior to the cultivation of rose-leaf geraninm, 
it was used to adulterate otto of roaes ; but is now bat 
Bcldom used for that purpose- 
By a "phonetic" error, santal is often printed 
"sandal," and "sandel." 

Sassafras. — Some of the perfumers of Germany 
Tiae a tincture of the wood of the Lauras sassafras in 
the manufacture of hair-washes and other nostrums ; 
but as, in our opinion, it has rather a " phjsicky" 
smell than flowery, we cannot recommend the German 
recipes. The ^au Athenienne, notwithstanding, has 
eome repntation as a hair- water,' but ia little else than 
a weak tincture of sassafras. 

Spike. — French oil of lavender, which is procured 
from the Lavandula spica, is generally called oil of 
spike. (See Lavender.) 

Storax and TOLU are used in perfumery in the 
same way as benzoin, namely, by solution in spirit aa 
a tincture. An ounce of tincture of atorax, tolu, or 
benzoin, being added to a pound of any very volatile 
perfume, gives a degree of permanence to it, and 
makes it last longer on the handkerchief than it other- 
wise would : thus, when any perfume ia made by the 
solution of an otto in spirit, it is usual to add to it a 
small portion of a substance which is lesa volatile, such 
aa extract of musk, extract of vanilla, ambergris, 
storax, tolu, orria, vitivcrt, or benzoin ; the manufac- 
turer using his judgment and discretion as to which of 
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these materials are to be employed, choosing, of 
course, those which are most compatible with the odor 
he is making. 

The power which these bodies have of "fixing" a 
volatile substance, renders them valuable to the per- 
fumer, independent of their aroma, which is due in 
many cases to benzoic acid, slightly modified by an 
eseotial oil peculiar to each substance, and which ia 
taken up by the alcohol, together with a portion of 
resin. When the perfume ia pat upon a handker- 
chief, the most volatile bodies disappear first: thus, 
after the alcohol has evaporated, the odor of the ottos 
appear stronger ; if it contains any resinous body, the 
ottos are held in solution, as it were, by the resin, 
and thus retained on the fabric. Supposing a per- 
fume to be made of otto only, without any "fixing" 
substance, then, as the perfume " dies away," the 
olfactory nervo, if tutored, will detect its composition, 
for- it spontaneously analyzes itself, no two ottos 
having the same volatility : thus, make a mixture of 
rose, jasmine, and patchouly; the Jasmine predomi- 
nates first, then the rose, and, lastly, the patchouly, 
which will be found hours after the others have dis- 
appeared. 

Syringa.— -The flowers of the Philadelphus ooro- 
narius, or common garden syringa, have an intense 
odor resembling the orange-blossom ; so niuch so, 
that in America the plant is often termed " mock 
orange." A great deal of the pomatum sold as pom- 
made surfin, §1 la flour d'orangc, by the manufacturers 
of Cannes, ia nothing more than fine suet perfumed 
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with Ejringa. blossoms by the maceration ] 
Fine syringa, pomade could be mude in England at 
a quarter the cost of what is paid for the so-called 
orange pomatum. 

Thyme. — All the different species of thyme, hut 
more particularly the lemon thyme, the TJiyinua ser- 
pyllum, as well as the marjorams, origanum, &c., 
yield by distillation fragrant ottos, that are exten- 
sively used by manufacturing perfumers for scenting 
soapa; though well adapted for this purpose, they 
do not answer at all in any other combinations. 
Both in grease and in spirit all these ottos impart an 
herby smell {very naturally) rather than a flowery 
one, and, as a consequence, they are not considered 
recliereli&. 

When any of these herbs are dried and ground, 
they usefully enter into the composition of sachet 
powders. 

ToSQUiN, or Tonka. — The seeds of the Sipterix 
odorata are the tonquin or coumarouma beans of 
commerce. When fresh they are exceedingly frar- 
grant, having an intense odor of newly made hay. 
The Anthoxantlmm odorahtm, or sweet-swelling ver- 
nal grass, to which new hay owes its odor, probably 
yields identically the same fragrant principle, and it 
is remarkable that both tonquin beans and vernal 
grass, while actually growing, are nearly scentless, 
but become rapidly aromatic when severed from the 
parent stock. 

Chemically considered, tonquin beans are very in- 
teresting, containing, when fresh, a fragrant volatile 
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otto (to which their odor ia principally due), benzoic 
acid, a fat oil and a neutral principal — Ooumarin. 
Ill perfumery they are valuable, as, when ground, 
tbey form with other bodies an excellent and perma- 




nent sachet, and by infusion in spirit, the tincture or 
extract of tonquin enters into a thousand of the com- 
pound essences ; but on account of its groat strength 
it must be used with caution, otherwise people say 
your perfume is " snuffy," owing to the predominance 
of the odor and its well-Icnown use in the boxes of 
those who indulge in the titillating dust. 



Tonquin beans, . . . . . - . 1 lb. 
ReetiSed spirit, 1 gallon. 

Digest for a month at a summer heat. Even after 
this maceration they are still useful when dried and 
ground in those compovinds linown as PoT PoUREi, 
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Olla PoKRlDA, &c. The extract of tom^uin, like 
extract of orris and extract of vaailla, ia never sold 
pure, but ia onlj used in the manufacture of com- 
pound perfumes. It ia the leading ingredient in 
Bouquet du Ohamp — The field Bouquet — the great 
resemblance of which to the odor of the liaj-field, 
renders it a favorite to the lovers of the pastoral. 

Tuberose, — One of the moat exquisite odors with 
which we are acquainted is obtained by enjleurage 
from the tuberose flower. It is, as it were, a nosegay 
in itself, and reminds one of that delightful perfume 
obaerved in a well-atocked flower-garden at evening 
close ; consequently it is much in demand by the per- 
fumers for compounding sweet e 



ExTKiOT OF TUBEBOSB. 

Eight pounds of No. 24 tuberose pomatum, cut up 
very fine, ia to be placed into 1 gallon of the best 
rectified spirit. After standing for three weeks or a 
month at summer heat, and with frequent agitation, 
it is fit to draw off, and being strained through cotton 
wool, is ready either for sale or use in the manufac- 
ture of bouquets. 

This essence of tuberose, like that of jasmine, ia 
exceedingly volatile, and if sold in its pure state 
quickly "flies off" the handkerchief; it is therefore 
necessary to add some fixing ingredient, and for this 
purpose it is best to use one ounce of extract of orris, 
or half an ounce of extract of vanilla, to every pint 
of tuberose. 

Vanilla. — The pod or bean of tho Vanilla plani- 
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foha yiclil'^ a jieifnmc of iaro excellence. When 
gooil, and if kept foi some time, it becomes covered 
with an effloi escence of needle crystals post-e^amg 




properties similar to benzoic acid, but differing from 
it in composition. Few objects are more beautiful to 
look upon than this, when viewed by a microscope 
with the aid of polarized light. 



Vanilla pods, 
Rectified spirit, 



Jib. 



] gallon. 



Slit the pods from end to end, so as to lay open the 
interior, then cut them up in lengths of about a 
quarter of an inch, macerate with occasional agitation 
for about a month ; the tincture thus formed iviU only 
require straining through cotton to be ready for any 
use that ia required. In this state it is rarely sold 
for a perfume, but is consumed in the manufacture 
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of compound odors, bouquets, or iiosegaya, as tlioy 
are called. 

Extract of Vanilla ia also used largely in the 
manufacture of hair-washes, which are readily made 
by mixing tbe extract of vanilla with either rose, 
orange, elder, or rosemary water, and afterwards 
filtering. 

We need scarcely mention, that vanilla is greatly 
used by cooks and confectioners for flavoring. 

Verbena, or Vervainb. — The scented species of 
this plant, the lemon verbena, Aloysia citriodora 
(Hooker), gives one of the finest perfumes with wbich 
we are acquainted ; it is well known as yielding a 
delightful fragrance by merely drawing the hand over 
the plant ; some of the little vessels or sacks containing 
the otto roust be crushed in this act, as there is little 
or no odor by merely smelling at the plant. 

The otto, which can be estraeted from tbe leaves 
by distillation with water, on accoimt of its high price, 
is scarcely, if ever, used by the manufacturing per- 
fumer, but it is most successfully imitated by mixing 
the otto of lemon grass, Andropogon schcenantJius, 
with rectified spirit, the odor of .which resembles the 
former to a nicety. The following is a good form for 
making the 

Extract or Vekbbka. 

Eectifled spirit, ...... 1 pint. 

Otto of lemon grass, ." draclims. 

" lemon peel, 2 oz. 

" oi-ange peel, J oa. 
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After standing together for a few hours and then 
filteving, it is fit for sale. 

Another mixture of this Mnd, presumed hy the 
public to he made froio the same plant, but of a 
finer quality, is composed thus— it is sold under the 
title 

EXTHAl't DE VeBVKIKB. 

Bcttified spiiit, 1 pint. 

Otto of ormige peel, . . . . . ] oa. 

" lemon peel, , . . . . 2 oz. 

" citron, .... ,1 drachm. 

" lemon gi-aas, 2^ tlraelims. 

Estrait <le fleni- d'ortmge, . . . . 7 oa. 

" " tubereuse, . . . . 7 on. 

Esprit tie rose, J pint. 

This mixture is exceedingly refreshing, and is one of 
the most elogant perfumes that is made. Being 
■white, it does not stain the handkerchief. It is best 
when sold fresh made, as by age the citrine oils 
oxidize, and the perfume acquires an ethereal odor, 
and then customers say "it ia sour." The vevvaine 
thus prepared enters into the composition of a great 
many of the favorite bouquets that are sold under 
the title "Court Bouquet," and others which are 
mixtures of violet, rose, and jasmine, with verbena 
or vervaino in different proportions. In these pre- 
parations, as also in Eau do Portugal, and in fact 
■where any of the citi'ine ottos are used, a much finer 
product is obtained by using grape spirit or brandy 
in preference to the English corn spirit as a solvent 
for them. Nor do they deteriorate so quickly in 
French spirit us in English. Whether this be due 
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to the oil of wine (ccantliic ether) or not we Ciinnot 
say, but think it ia so. 
Violet. — 

" The forward yiolet tlius did I chide : 
Sweet thief, whence didst thoa Bteal thj sweet that Bmells, 
If not from mj love's breath?" 

The perfume exhaled hj the Viola odorata is so uni- 
versally admired, that to speak in its favor would be 
more than superfluous. The demand for the " essence 
of violets" is far greater than the manufacturing per- 
fumers are at present able to supply, and as a con- 
sei^uence, it is difficult to procure the genuine article 
through the ordinary sources of trade. 

Heal violet is, however, sold by many of the retail 
perfumers of the "VTest End of London, but at a price 
that prohibits its use except by the affluent or extra- 
vagant votaries of fashion. The violet farms from 
whence the flowers are procured to make thia perfume 
are very extensive at Nice and Grasse, also in the 
neighborhood of Florence. The true smelling prin- 
ciple or otto of violets has never yet been isolated : a 
\erj concentrated solution in alcohol impresses the 
olfactory nerve with the idea of the presence of hy- 
drocyanic acid, which is probably a true impression. 
Burnett says that the plant Viola tricolor (heart's 
ease), when bruised, smells like peach kernels, and 
doubtless, therefore, contains prussic acid. 

The flowers of the heart's ease are scentless, but 
the plant evidently contains a principle which in 
other species of the Viola, is eliminated as the 
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"sweet thiit smeUs" so beautifully alluded to Ly 
Shakspeare. 

For commercial purposes, the odor of the violet ia 
procured in combination with spirit, oil, or suet, pre- 
cisely according to the methods previously described 
for obtaining the aroma of some other flowers before 
mentioned, auch as those for cassie, jasmine, orange- 
flower, namely, by maceration, or by enfieurage, the 
former method being principally adopted, followed 
by, when " essence" is required, digesting tlie pomade 
in rectified alcohol. 

{Jood essence of violets, thus made, is of a beau- 
tiful green color, and, though of a rich deep tint, hfts 
no power to stain a white fabric, and its odor is per- 
fectly natural. 

The essence of violet, as prepared for retail sale, ia 
thus made, according to the quality and strength of 
the pomade : — Take from six to eight pounds of the 
violet pomade, chop it up fine, and place it into one 
gallon of perfectly clean (free from fusel oil) rectified 
spirit, allow it to digest for three weeks or a month, 
then strain ofi' the essence, and to every pint thereof 
add three ounces of tincture of orris root, and three 
ounces of esprit de cassis; it is then fit for sale. 

We have often seen displayM for sale in drug- 
gists' shops plain tincture "of orris root, done up in 
nice bottles, with labels upon them inferring the con- 
tents to be "Extract of Violet;" customers thus once 
"taken in" are not likely to be so a second time. 

A good Imitation Essence op Violets is best 
prepared thus— 
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Spintuoiia oxt«ict of cnsaie poninde, . . .1 pint. 
Esprit de rose, from pomtide, . . . ■ i '' 

Tincture of orcis, i " 

Spiritnons extract of tuberose pomado, . . ■ J " 
Otto of almonds, 3 drops. 

After filtration it is fit for bottling. In this mixture, 
it 19 the extract of cassis which haa the leading smell, 
but modified by the rose and tuberose becomes very 
much like the violet. Moreover, it has a green color, 
like the extract of violet ; and as the eye influences 
the judgment by the sense of taste, so it does with 
the sense of smell. Extract of violet enters largely 
into the composition of several of the most popular 
bouquets, such as extract of spring flowers and many 
others. 

ViTiVERT, or Kus-Kus, is the rhiaome of an Indian 
grass. In the neighborhood of Calcutta, and in the 
city, this material has an extensive use by being 
manufactnred into awnings, blinds, and sun-shades, 
called Tatty. Dui-ing the hot seasons an attendant 
sprinkles water over them ; this operation cools the 
apartment hy the evaporation of the water, and, at 
the same time, perfumes the atmosphere, in a very 
agreeable manner, with the odoriferous principle of 
the vitivert. It had a smell between the aromatic or 
spicy odor and that of flowers — if such a distinction 
can be admitted. We classify it with orris root, not 
that it has any odor resembling it, but because it has 
a like effect in use in perfumery, and because it is 
prepared as a tincture for obtaining its odor. 

About four pounds of the dried vitivert, as it is 
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importecl, being cut small and sot to steep in a gallon 
of rectified spirits for a, fortnight, produces the 

Essence of Vitivest of the shops. In this state 
it is rarely used as a perfume, although it is oeeasion- 




allj askct! foi by tho'ie who, perhaps have learnfc to 
admne its odoi by then pieviouB residence in " the 
Ed,stern elime The extract, es^ience or tincture of 
vitnert enteis into the i,onipo=(ition of several of the 
much idmiied and old bouquets manufactured in the 
eaily days of petfumeiy in Englind, such as "Mous- 
sclame des Itidics, foi whiuh preparation M. Del- 
croix, m the zenith of his fame, cieated quite a, furor 
in the fashionable woild 

Essence of vitnert is ilso made by dissolving 2 oz. 
of otto of vitueit m 1 gallon of spiiit, this prepara- 
tion is stronger than the tincture, as above. 

Marbchale and Bouquet dd Eoi, perfumes which 
have also "had their day," owe much of their pecu- 
liarity to the vitivert contained in them. 

Bundles of vitivert are sold for perfuming linen and 
preventing moth, and, when ground, is used to manu- 
facture certain sachet powders. 

Otto of vitivert is procurable by distillation ; a hun- 
dred-weight of vitivert yields about 14 oa. of otto, 
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which in appearanco very much resembles otto of 
santal. I have placed a sample of it in the museum 
at Kew. 

VoLKAMBRiA. — xln exquisits perfume ia sold under 
this name, presumed, of course, to he ' derived from 
the Volkameria inermis (Lindlby). Whether it has 
a, smell resembling the flower of that plant, or whether 
the plant hlooras at all, we are unable to say. It is 
a native of India, and seems to be little known even 
in the botanic gardens of this country ; however, the 
plant has a name, and that's enough for the versatile 
Parisian perfumer, and if the mixture he makes 
" takes" with the fashionable world — ^the plant which 
christens it has a fine perfume for a certainty ! 

KSSr.NCE 01' VOLEAMERIA. 

Eaprit de Tiolette, 1 iiiiit. 

" tubereusc, 1 " 



Essence de muse, . . . . . . '2 ok. 

Wallflower [Ckerianthus). — Exquisite aa is the 
odor of this flower, it is not used in perfumery, though 
no doubt it might be, and very successfully too, were 
the plant cultivated for that purpose. To this flowet 
we would direct particular attention, as one well 
adapted for experiments to obtain its odoriferous prin- 
ciple in this country, our climate being good for its 
production. The mode for obtaining its odor has 
been indicated when we spoke of heliotrope, page 60. 
And if it answers on the small scale, there is little 
doi.ibt of success in the large way, and there is no 
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fear liut that the scent of the old Enghsh wallflower 
will meet with a demand. 

An Imitation Essence of "Wallfloweb can he 
compOTinded thus : — 

lP"'t- 



Extract flenr d'ori 

" vanilla, 
Esprit de rose, 
Eitract of onis, 



i 



Essential oil of almondB, 3 drops. 

Allow this mixture to he made up for two or three 
■weeks prior to putting it up for sale, 

WiSTBR GrRGBN {Trientolis Uuropma). — A per- 
fuming otto can be procured by distilling the leaves 
of this plant: it is principally consumed in the per- 
fuming of soaps. Upon the strength of the name of 
this odorous plant a very nice handkerchief perfume 
is made. 



Iceland Wistkk Giibes, 



Esprit de rose, 
Essence of lavender, 
Extract of neroli, 
" vanilla, 



We have now described all the important odorifer- 
ous bodies which are used by the manufacturing per- 
fumer, as derived from the botanic kingdom ; it may 
be understood that where an odoriferous material is 
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unnoticed, it hits no qualities peculiar enough to he 
remarked on, and that the methods adopted for 
preparing its essence, extract, water, or oil, are ana- 
logous to those that have been already noticed, that 
is, by the processes of maceration, absorption, or en- 
jieurage for flowers, hy tineturation for roots, and by 
distillation for seeds, modified under certain circum- 



Tliere are, however, three other important deriva- 
tive odors — ambergi'ie, civet, and musk — which, being 
from the animal kingdom, are treated separately from 
plant odors, in order, it ia considered, to render the 
■whole matter less confused to manufacturers who may 
refer to them. Ammonia and acetic acid, holding an 
indefinite position in the order we have laid down, 
may also como in here without much criticism, being 
considered as primitive odors. 

On terminating oar remarks relating to the simple 
preparations of the odors of plants, and before we 
speak of perfumes of an animal origin, or of those 
compound odors sold as bouquets, nosegays, &c., it 
may probably be interesting to give a few facts and 
statistics, showmg the consumption, in England, of 
the several substances previously named, 

Quantities of EsSEiiiiL Oii.s, on Ottos, paying Is. pek 
Pound Duty, entered poa Home Consumption in the Tear 
1852. 

lbs. 

Otto of bergamut 28,5M 

" caiaway, 3,602 

" cassia, 6,163 
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Otl.uoIla\Bndu, 
" Ipmon, 
" peppeimint, 

" spearmint, 
" thyme, 
" lemon gnsi:, 
'' citmnelli, 
And other ottos not otlierwise described, 



67,348 
16,059 



Total essential oils o; 



m ported ii 



at the duty of Is. per pound, yield a revenue annually 
of 9,766Z. 16s. 

It would appear by the above return that our con- 
sumption of otto of cloi es was exceedingly small ; 
whereas it is probably ten times that amount. The 
fact is, several of the English wholesale druggists are 
very large distillers of this otto, leaving little or no 
room for the sale and impoitation of foreign distilled 
otto of cloves. Again, otto of caraway, the English 
production of that article is quite equal to the foreign ; 
also, otto of lavender, which is drawn in this country 
probably to the extent of 60001bs. annually. 

There were, also passed through the Custom House 
for home consumption, in 1862 — 



Pomatuma,p 

&c., commonly called " Preneh Pomatums," 
arerage value of fis. per pound, and paying 
a duty of Is. per pomid, valued by tie im- 

Perfumery not otherwise described ; value 
10^ 
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Number of bottles of eau de Ckilogne, pajing 

adutjofls. eacV 19."'' 

Revenue from eau de Cologne manufactured out of 
England, say 20,000 flacons at 8d. = 8,000/. annu- 
ally. 

The total revenue derived from various sources, 
even upon this low scale of duties, from the substances ■ 
with which " Britannia perfumes her pocket handker- 
chief," cannot he estimated at less than 40,OOOZ. per 
annum. This, of course, includes the duty upon the 
spirits uaod in the homo manufacture of perfutnery. 



SECTION IV. 
PERFUMES OF AKIMAL ORIGIN. 

Is the previous articles wc have only spoken of the 
odors of plants; we now enter upon those materials 
used in perfumery of an animal origin. The first 
under our notice is — 

Ambkrgris. — This substance is found in the sea, 
floating near the islands of Sumatra,, Molucca, and 
Madagascar ; also on the coasts of America, Brazil, 
China, Japan, and the Coromandel. The western 
coast of Ireland is often found to yield large pieces of 
this substance. The shores of the counties of Sligo, 
Mayo, Kerry, and the isles of Arran, are the principal 

* The duty on eau de Coiognc ia now, aoootding to Ihe last latiff, 
Srf, per flacoii of 4 ok., or 20b. par gallon. 
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pificeg where it has been found. In the "Philoso- 
phical Transactions" there is an account of a lump 
found on the beach of tho first- mentioned county, in 
the year 1691, which weighed 52 oz., and was bought 
on the spot for 201., but which afterwards was sold in 
London for more than 100?. (Philos. Trans. No. 22T, 
p. 509). We are quite within limit in stating that 
many volumes concerning the origin of ambergris have 
been written, but the question respecting it is still at 
issue. It is found in the stomachs of the most yora- 
cious fishes, these animals swallowing, at pa,rticular 
times, everything they happen to meet with. It has 
been particularly found in the intestines of the sper- 
maceti whale, and most commonly in sickly fish, 
whence it is supposed to be tho cause or effect of tho 



Some authors, and among them Robert Boyle, con- 
sider it to be of vegetabJe production, and analogous 
to amber; hence its name amher-f/m (gray) gray 
amber. It is not, however, within the province of 
this work to discuss upon the various theories about 
its production, which could probably be satisfactorily 
explained if our modern appliances were brought to 
bear upon the subject. The field is open to any 
scientific enthusiast ; all recent authors who mention 
it, merely quoting the facts known more than a cen- 
tury ago. 

A modern compiler, speaking of ambergris, says, 
"It smells like dried cow-dung." Never having 
smelled this latter substance, we cannot say whether 
the simile be correct ; hut wo certainly consider that 
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its perfume is most incredibly overrated ; nor can wc 
fovget that HoMBBEO found that " a vessel in which 
he had made a long digestion of the human fsEces had 
acquired a very strong and perfect smell of ambergris, 
insomuch that any one would have th6ught that a 
great quantity of essence of ambergris had been made 
in it. The perfume (o(?or.') was so strong that the 
vessel was obliged to be moved out of the labora- 
tory." (Mem. Acad. Paris, 1711.) 

Nevertheless, aa ambergris is extensively used as a 
perfume, in deference to those who admire its odor, 
we presume that Jt has to many ao agreeable smell. 

Like bodies of this kind undergoing a slow decom- 
position and possessing little- volatility, it, when 
mixed with other very fleeting scents, gives perma- 
nence to them on the handkerchief, and for this 
quality the perfumer esteems it much. 



Is only kept for mixing ; when retailed it has to be 
sweetened up to the public nose ; it is then called 
after the Parisian name 

EXTBAIT d'AmBIIE., 

Esprit de roae triple, J pint. 

Extract of amtergris, .... 1 " 

EsaeDce of muslt, . . . - . J " 

Extract of vaullia, 2 ounces. 

This perfume baa such a lasting odor, that a hand- 
kerchief being well perfumed with it, will still retain 
an odor even after it has been washed. 
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The fact is, that hoth muek and ambergris contain 
a substance which clings pertinaciously to woven 
fabrics, and not being soluble in weak alkaline lyes, 
is still found upon the material after passing through 
the lavatory ovdeal. 

Powdered ambergris is used in the manufacture of 
cassolettes — little ivory or bone boxes perforated — 
■\vhieh are made to contain a paste of strong-smelling 
substances, to carry in the pocket or reticule ; also 
in the making of peau d'Espagne, or Spanish skin, 
used for perfuming writing paper and envelopes, and 
which will be described hereafter. 

Civet. — This substance is secreted by the Viverra 
civatta, or civet cat. It is formed in a large double 




glandular receptacle between the anus and the puden- 
dum of the creature. Like many other substances of 
Oriental origin, it was first brought to this country 
by the Dutch. 

When the civet cats are kept in a state of confine- 
ment, which at one time was common in Amsterdam, 
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they are placed in strong cages, so constructed as to 
prevent the animal from turning round and biting 
the person employed in collecting the secreted sub- 
stance. This operation is said to be performed twice 
a week, and is done by scraping out the civet with a 
small spoon : about a drachm at a time is thus obtained, 
A good deal of the civet now brought to European 
markets is from Calicut, capital of the province of 
Malabar, and from Bassora on the Euphrates. 

In its pure state, civet has, to nearly all persons, 
a most disgusting odor ; but when diluted to an in- 
finitesimal portion, its perfume is agreeable. It is 
difficult to ascertain the reason why the same sub- 
stance, modified only by the quantity of matter 
presented to the noso, should produce an opposite 
effect on the olfactory nerve ; but such is the case 
with nearly all odorous bodies, especially with ottos, 
which, if smelled at, are far from nice, and in some 
cases, positively nasty — such as otto of neroli, otto 
of thyme, otto of patcliouly ; but if diluted with a 
thousand times its volume of oil, spirit, &c., then their 
fragrance is delightful. 

. Otto of rose to many has a sickly odor, but when 
eliminated in the homceopathic quantities as it rises 
from a single rose-bloom, who is it that will not 
aduiit that "the rose is sweet ?" The odor of civet 
is best imparted, not by actual contact, but by being 
placed in the neighborhood of absorbent materials. 
Thus, when spread upon leather, which, being covered 
with silk and placed in a writing-desk, perfumes the 
paper and envelopes delightfully, and so much so. 
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tliiit tliej retain tho odor after passing through the 
post. 

Ex'i'KACT OF Civet ia prepared by rubbing in a 
mortar ono ounce of civet with an ounce of orris-root 
powder, or any other similai- material that will assist 
to break up or divide the civet ; and then placing 
the whole into a gallon of rectified spirits; after 
macerating for a month, it is fit to strain off. It is 
principally used as a " fixing" ingredient, in mixing 
essences of delicate odor. The E^och. perfumers 
use the extract of civet more than English manu- 
facturers, who seem to prefer extract of. musk. 
From a quarter of a pint to half a pint is the utmost 
that ought to be mixed with a gallon of any other 
perfume. 

Castor is a secretion of the Cantor fiber, or beaver, 
very similar to civet. Though we have often heard 
of its being used in perfumery, we do not personally 
know that such ia the case. 

Musk. — This extraordinary aubatance, like civet, 
is an animal secretion ; it is contained in excretory 
folliclea about the navel ~of the male animal. In the 
perfumery trade these little bags are called "pods,-' 
and aa imported it is called "pod musk." When 
the musk is separated from the skin or sack in 
which it is contained, it is then called " grain musk." 

The musk deer [Mosehus moscJiatus) is an inha- 
bitant of the great mountain range which belts the 
north of India, and branches out into Siberia, Thibet, 
and China. And it is also found in the Altaic range, 
near Lake Baikal, and in some other mountain ranges, 
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tut always on the borders of the line of pcrpctoiil 
snow- It is from the male iinimal only tliJit tlic musk 
is produced. 




It formerly was held in tigli repute as a medicine, 
and is still so among Eastern nations. The musk 
from Eoutan, Tonquin, and Thibet, is most esteemed, 
that from Bengal is inferior, and from Eussia ia of 
still lower quality. The strength and the quantity 
produced by a single animal varies with the season 
of the year and the age of the animal. A single 
musk pod usually contains from two to three drachms 
of grain musk. M«sk is imported into England from 
China, in caddies "of from 50 to 100 ounces each. 
When adulterated with the animal's blood, which is 
often the case, it forms into lumps or clots; it ia 
sometimes also mixed with a dark, friable earth. 
Those pods in which little pieces of lead are dis- 
covered, as a general rule, yield the finest quality of 
musk ; upon this rule, wo presume that the best musk 
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is the most worthy of ail alteration. Musk is re- 
marlvsiblc for the diffusiveness and subtlety of its 
Bcent ; everything in its vicinity soon bocomes affected 
by it and long retiiES its orlor, although not in 
actual contact with it 

It IS a fashion of the piesent day fii people to 
say " that they do not like musk , but, nevertho- 
lesa, fiom great expeiience m one rf the largest 
maniifactm mg pei turn atones in Euiope, we are of 
opinion thit the public taste for mu«k is as great as 
any perfumer denes Those sub&tances containing 
it alway* take the piefeience in leady sale — ao long 
as the ven loi tal e^ care to assure Itis customer " that 
thcR IS no rou&k in it 




The perfumer uses musk principally in the scent- 
ing of soap, sachet powder, and in mising for liquid 
perfumery. The just repotation of Paris's original 
"Windsor soap is due, in the main, to its delightful 
odor. The soap is, doubtless, of the finest quality, 
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but its perfume stamps it among the SUte— its fra- 
grance it owes to musk. 

The alkaline reaction of soap is favorable to the 
development of the odoriferous principle of musk. 
If, however, a strong solution of potass be poured on 
to grain musk, ammonia is developed instead of the 
true musk smell. 

BsTKiQT OP MuaK. 

Grain mnsk) . . . . . . . 2 o^. 

Eectified spirit, 1 gallon. 

After standing for one month, at a summer tempera- 
ture, it is fit to draw off. Such an extract is that 
Tvhich is used for mixing in other perfumes. That 
extract of musk which is prepared for retail sale, ia 
prepared thus : — 



Extract of musk (aa above), .... 1 pint. 
" ambergris, J " 

Mix and filter it ; it is then fit for bottling. 

This preparation is sweeter than pure extract of 
musk made according to our first formula, and is also 
more profitable to the vendor. It will be seen here- 
after that the original extract of musk ia principally 
used for a fixing ingredient in other perfumes, to 
give permanence to a volatile odor; customers re- 
quiring, in a general way, that which is incompatible, 
namely, that a perfume shall be strong to smell, i. e. 
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very volatile, and that it shall remain upon the hand- 
kerchief for a long period, ergo, not volatile ! SmaJI 
portiona of extract of muek, mixed with esprit de 
rose, violet, tuberose, and others, do, in a measure, 
attain this object; that is, after the violet, &c., has 
evaporated, the handkerchief still retains an odor, 
■which, although not that of the original smell, yet 
gives satisfaction, because it is pleasant to the nasal 
organ. 
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SECTION V. 



Ammonia. — Under the various titles of " Smelling- 
Salts," " Preston Salts," " Inexhaustible Salts," 
"Eau de Luce," "Sal Volatile," ammonia, mixed 
with other odoriferous bodies, has been very exten- 
sively consumed as material for gratifying the olfac- 
tory nerve. 

The perfumer uses liq. amm, fortis, that is, strong 
liquid ammonia, and the aesqui-carhonate of am- 
monia, for preparing the varioas "salts" that he 
sells. These materials he does not attempt to mate ; 
in fact, it is qnite out of his province so to do, but 
he procures them ready for his hand through some 
manufacturing chemist. The best preparation for 
smelling-bottles is what is termed Inexhaustible 
Salts, which ia prepared thus : — 

Liquid ammonia, 1 pi"t. 

Otto of rosemary, 1 draehm, 

" English iavendni', 1 " 

" bergamot, i "■ 

" cloves, i " 

Mix the whole together with agitation in a very 
strong and well-stoppered bottle. 

This mixture ia used by filling the smelling-bottles 
with any porous absorbent material, such as asbestos, 
or, what is better, sponge cuttings, that have been 
well beaten, washed, and dried. These cuttings can 
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be procured at a nominal price from any of the 
sponge- dealer 8, being the trimming or roots of the 
Turkey sponge, wliich are cut off before the mer- 
chants send it into tbe retail market. After the 
bottles are filled with the sponge, it is thoroughly 
saturated with the scented ammonia, but no more is 
poured in than the Sponge will retain, when the 
bottles are inverted ; as, if by any chance the am- 
monia runs out and is spilt over certain colored 
fabrics, it causes a BtaJn. When such an accident 
happens, the person who sold it is invariably blamed. 

When the sponge is saturated properly, it will 
retain the ammoniacal odor longer than any other 
material ; hence, we presume, bottles filled in this 
way are called "inexhaustible," which name, how- 
ever, they do not sustain more than two or three 
months with any credit ; the warm hand soon dissi- 
pates the ammonia under any circumstances, and they 
require to he refilled. 

For transparent colored bottles, instead of sponge, 
the perfumers use what they call insoluble crystal 
salts (sulphate of potass). The bottles being filled 
with crystals, are covered either with the liquid am- 
monia, scented as above, or with alcoholic ammunia. 
The necks of the bottles are filled with a piece of 
white cotton ; otherwise, when inverted, from the 
non-absorbent quality of the crystals, the ammonia 
runs out, and causes complaints to be made. The 
crystals arc prettier in colored bottles than the 
sponge; but in plain bottles the sponge appears fjuite 
as handsome, and, as before observed, it holds the 
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ammonia bettor than any other material. Perfumers 
Bell also what is called White Smelling Salts, and 
Pebston Salt6. The White Smelling Salt is the 
sesqui- carbon ate of ammonia in poivder, with which 
is mixed any perfuming otto that is thought fit,— 
lavender otto giving, as a general rule, the most satia- 
faction. 

Preston Salts, which is the cheapest of all the 
ammoniacal compounds, is composed of some easily 
decomposable salt of ammonia and lime, such as equal 
parts of muriate of ammonia, or of sesqui-carbonate 
of ammonia, and of fresh-slaked lime. When the 
bottles are filled with this compound, rammed in very 
hard, a drop or two of some cheap otto is poured on 
the top prior to corking. For this purpose otto of 
French lavender, or otto of bergamot, answers very 
well. We need scarcely mention that the corks are 
dipped into melted sealing-wax, or brushed over with 
liquid wax, that is, red or black wax dissolved in 
alcohol, to which a small portion of ether is added. 
The only other compound of ammonia that is sold in 
the perfumery trade is Eau de Luce, though properly 
it belongs to the druggist. When correctly made — 
■which is very rarely the case — it retains the re- 
markable odor of oil of amber, which renders it clia- 
racteriistic. 



Tincture of Tienaoin ; or, 

" balsam of Per 

Otto of lavender, . 
Oil of amber. 



Lfci 
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If requisite, strain through cotton wool, but it must 
not be filtered, as it should have the appearance of a 
milk-white emulsion. 

Acetic Acid and its Use in Pbkfumsky. — The 
pungency of the odor of vinegar naturally brought 
it into the earliest use in the art of perfumery. 

The acetic acid, evolved by distilling acetate of 
copper (verdigris), is the true "aromatic" vinegar of 
the old alchemists. 

The modern aromatic vinegar is the concentrated 
acetic acid aromatized with various ottos, camphor, 
&c., thus — 

Abomatic Vikeoab. 

Concentrated acetie acid, 8 oa. 

Otto of Englisli lavender, 2 dracbmB. 

" " losemary, .... 1 drachm. 

" eamphoi, . . . . . . 1 oz. 

Fust dissolve the bruised camphor in the acetic 
acid, then add the perfumes ; after remiiiuing together 
for a few days, with occasional agitation, it is to be 
strained, and is then ready for use. 

Several forms for the preparation of this substance 
have been published, almost all of which, however, 
appear to complicate and mystify a process that is 
all simplicity. 

The most popular article of this kind is — 

Henry's Vinboab. 
Dried leaves of rosemary, rue, wormwood, sage, 

miut, and lavender flowers, each, . . . i oz. 
Btuised nutmeg, cloves, angelica root, and cam- 
phor, each, J oa. 

Aloobol (rectified), * oa. 

Concentrated acetic acid, 16 oz. 
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MacGi-tito the materiala for a day in the spirit; 
then add the acid, and digest for a week longer, at a 
temperature of about 14° C. or 15° 0. Finally, press 
out the new aromatized acid, and filter it. 

As this mixture must not go into the ordinary me- 
tallic tincture press, for the obvious reason of the 
chemical action that would ensue, it is best to drain 
as much of the liquor away as we can, by means of a 
common funnel, and then to save the residue from 
the interstices of the herbs, by tying them up in a 
linen cloth, and subjecting them to pressure by means 
of an ordinary lemon-squeezer, or similar device, 

VlHAIGEB A LA EoSE. 

Concentrated acetic acid, 1 oz. 

Otto of roses, ....... i draclim. 

Well shaken together. 

It is obvious that vinegars differently perfumed may 
be mado in a similar manner to the above, by using 
other ottos in place of the otto of roses. All these 
concentrated vinegars are used in the same way as 
perfumed ammonia, that is, by pouring three or four 
drachms into an ornamental "smelling" bottle, pre- 
viously filled with crystals of sulphate of potash, 
which forms the "sel de vinaigre" of tho shops; or 
upon sponge into little silver boxes, called vinaigrettes, 
from their French origin. The use of these vinegars 
had their origin in the presumption of keeping those 
who carried them from the efi'octa of infectious dis- 
ease, doubtless springing out of the story of the " four 
thieves' vinegar," which is thus rendered in. Lewis's 
Dispensatory : 
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"It is Raid that during the plague at Marseilles, 
four persons, by the use of this preservative, attended, 
unhurt, multitudes of those that were affected ; that 
under the color of these services, they robbed both 
the sick and the dead ; and that being afterwards ap- 
prehended, one of them saved himself from the gal- 
lows by disclosing the composition of the prophylactic 
(a very likely story ! !), which was as follows : — 

VlNAIQBE DEB IjrATRE VOLEDRS, OR FoWlt ThIEVBS' ViNEGAB. 

Take fresh tops of common wormwood, Roman 
wormwood, rosemarj, Bago, mint, and rue, of 

Lavender flowers, . . . . . , I o/.. 
Garlic, calamus aromatieus, cinnamon, cloves, 

and nutmeg, eaeli, 1 dcaclmi. 

Camphor, i oz. 

Alcohol or brandy, 1 ok. 

Strong vinegar, 4. pints. 

Digest all the materials, except the camphor and 
Spirit, in a closely covered vessel for a fortnight, at a 
summer heat; then express and filter the vinaigre 
produced, and add the camphor previously dissolved 
in the brandy or spirit," 

A very similar and quite as effective a preparation 
may be made by dissolving the odorous principle of 
the plants indicated in a mixture of alcohol and acetic 
acid. Such preparations, however, are more within 
the province of the druggist than perfumer. There 
are, however, several preparations of vinegar which 
are sold to some extent for mixing with the water for 
lavatory purposes and the bath, their vendors en- 
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deavoring to place them in competition with Eau de 
Cologne, but with little avail. Among them may he 
enumerated— 

HrGIEN]'1 1111 Plitll'^KTIVI-; Vl^EOiK, 

Brandy, ........ 1 pint. 

Otto of cloves, ....... 1 drachm. 

" lavender, . . . I " 

Gum benKoin, . . . . . . ' . 1 oz. 

Macerate these together for a few hours, then 
add— 

Brown vinegar, 2 pints. 

and strain or filter, if requisite, to he hright. 

Toilet Tisegau (a la YioletU). 
Kxtract of eaasie, J pint. 

Esprit de rose, triple, i " 

White wine vinegsir, ...... 3 pints. 

Toilet ViNiitiAi: {a la Rose']. 

Dried roae-leaves, 4 oa. 

Esprit de rose, triple, J pint. 

White wine vinegar, ...... 2 pints. 

Macerate in a close vessel for a fortnight, then 
filter and bottle for sale. 



To eau de Cologne, 1 pint, 

Add, strong acetic acid, J ua- 

Filter if necessary. 
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Without unneeeasarily repeating similar forraitlEe, 
it will be obvious to the reader that vinegar of any 
flower may be prepared in a similar way to those 
above noticed ; thus, for vinaigre S !a jasmine, or for 
vinaigre 3, la fleur d'orange, we have only to substi- 
tute the esprit de jasmine, or the esprit de fleur 
d'orange, in place of the Eau de Cologne, to produce 
orange-flower or jasmine vinegars; however, these 
latter articles are not in demand, and our only reason 
for explaining Low sach preparations may be made, 
is in order to suggest the methods of procedure to 
any one desirous of making them leading articles in 
their trade. 

"We perhaps may observe, en passant, that ivhere 
economy in the production of any of the toilet vine- 
gars is a matter of consideration, they have only to 
bo diluted with rose-water down to the profitable 
strength required. 

Any of the perfumed vinegars that are required to 
produce opalescence, when mixed with water, must 
contain some gum-resin, like the hygienic vinegar, 
as above. Either myrrh, benzoin, storax, or tolu, 
answer equally well. 
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SECTION VL 



BOTJQUEXS AND NOSEGAYS. 



In tlie preYiotta articles we have eniJeaTOrod to 
explain the mode of preparing the primitive perfumes 
— the original odors of plants. It will have been 
observed, that while the majority can be obtained 
under the form of otto or essential oil, there are 
others which hitherto have not been isolated, but 
exist only in solution in alcohol, or in a fatty body. 
Of the latter are included all that are most prized, 
■with the exception of otto of rose — that diamond 
among the odoriferous gems. Practically, we have 
no essential oils or ottos of Jasmine, Vanilla, Acacia, 
Tuberose, Cassie, Syringa, Violets, and others. "What 
we know of these odors is derived from csprits, ob- 
tained from oils or fats, in which the several flowers 
have been repeatedly infused, and afterwards infusing 
such fats or oils in alcohol. Undoubtedly, these 
odors are the most generally pleasing, while those made 
from the essential oils {i. e. otto), dissolved in spirit, 
are of a secondary character. The simple odors, 
when isolated, are called Essential Oils or Ottos ; 
when dissolved or existing in solution in alcohol, by 
the English they are termed Essbhces, and by the 
French E STRAITS or Esprits; a few exceptions prove 
this rule. Essential oi! of orange-peel, and of lemon- 
peel, arc frequently termed in the trade "Essence" 
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of orange and "Essence" of lemons, instead of essen- 
tial oil or otto of lemons, &c. The sooner the correct 
nomenclature is used in perfumery, aa ivell as in the 
allied arts, the better, and the fewer blunders ■will be 
made in the dispensatory. It appears to the writer, 
that if the nomenclature of these substances were 
revised, it would he serviceable ; and he would sug- 
gest that, as a significant, brief, and comprehensive 
term, Otto be used as a prefix to denote that such 
and such a body is the odoriferous principle of the 
plant. We should then have otto of lavender instead 
of essential oil of lavender, &c. &C. In this work it 
will be seen that the writer has generally used the 
word OTTO in place of " essential oil," in accordance 
with his views. Where there exists a solution of an 
essential oil in a fat oil, the necessity of some such 
significant distinction is rendered obvioua, for com- 
mercially such articles are still called "oils"— -oil of 
jasmine, oil of roses, &c. It cannot be expected that 
the public will use the words " fat" oil and " essen- 
tial" oil, to distinguish these differences of eomposi- 
tion. 

There are several good reasons why the odoriferous 
principle of plants should not be denominated oils. 
In the first place, it is a bad principle to give any 
class of snbstances the same signification as those 
belonging to another. Surely, there are enough 
distinguishing qualities in their composition, their 
physical character, and chemical reaction, to warrant 
the application of a significant name to that large 
class of substances known as the aroma of plants ! 
12 
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When the chemical nomenclature was last revised, 
the organic bodies were little dealt with. We know 
that we owe this universal "oil" to the old alchemist, 
much in the same way as " spirit" haa been used, 
but a little consideration quickly indicates the folly 
of its continued use. Wd can no longer call otto of 
rosemary, or otto of nutmegs, essential oil of rose- 
mary or nutmegs, with any more propnety than we 
can term sulphuric acid " oil" of vitriol. All the 
chemica.1 works speak of the odoriferous bodies as 
"essential" or "volatile" oils, and of the greasy 
bodies as " fat" or "unctuous" oils. Oils, properly 
so called, unite with salifiable bases and form soap ; 
whereas the essential or volatile oils, i. e. what we 
would please to call the ottos, do no such thing. On 
the contrary, they unite with acids in the majority of 
instances. 

The word oil must hereafter be confined to those 
bodies to which its literal meaning refers — fat, unc- 
tuous, inodorous (when pure), greasy substances — 
and can no longer be applied to those odoriferous 
materials which possess qualities diametrically oppo- 
site to oil. We have grappled with " spirit," and 
fixed its meaning in a chemical sense ; we have no 
longer "spirit" of salt, or "spirit" of hartshorn. 
Let us no longer have almond oil " essential," almond 
oil "unctuous," and the like. 

It remains only for us to complete the branch of 
perfumery which relates to odors for the handlcer- 
chief, by giving the formulse for preparing the most 
favorite " bouquets" and " nosegays." These, as 
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before stated, are but niixturea of the simple ottos in 
spirit, which, properly blended, produce an agreeable 
and characteristic odor, — an effect upon the smelling 
nerve similar to that ivhich music or the mixture of 
harmonious sounds produces upon the nerve of hear- 
ing, that of pleasure. 



Extract of tubereuse, . 
" ■ gecaniuin, . 



The Bospnoiiua Bouquet. 



fleur d'oraiige, 



Otto of almonds, 10 drops. 

Bouquet d'Amouk, ■ 
Esprit de roso, 1 

;, ■ I tt J- from pomade, of each, . . 1 pint. 

Bxtfactofmnsk, 1 r i, in 
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BouqnBT des FLEuita on Val d'Andoebb. 
Extrait de jaaniitiD, ^ 

" tuberose, J 

Extract of orris, 

Otto of geranium, ...... 



BuCKIKfiTI.VM Pa1,A< 

Bxtrait de fleur d'orai 



; BuuquET. 



Extract of orris, 

" ambergvif 

Otto of neroli, 
" iavender. 



fram poLQade, of each, 1 pint. 



i dmclim 



Bouquet iie Caroline ; also oallisd Eouquet e 
Extrait de rose, i 

" yioietto, [ fi'om pomade, of eacli, . 

" tuberose, J 

Esti-aet of orris, ) „ 

,, T_ - r oi each, . 

" amborgris, ) 

Otto of bergamot, i 
" Limetto, L of each, 

" cedret, J 

The Court Nosegay. 
Bxtrait de rose, i 

" violette, I of eaeli, 

" jasmine, J 

Esprit de rose triple, ■ 
Bstraetof muslt, 

" ambergris, 

Olio of lemon, 1 „, o.d,. 

bergamot, ) 



(. of eacli. 
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Eau db Chtpbb. 

This 18 an old-fasbioned French perfume, presumed 

to be derived from the Cyperua esenUntus by eome, 

and by othera to be so named after the Island of 

Cyprus ; the article sold, however, ia made thus — 

Extract of musk, . . . - . .1 pint, 
ambeigiis, 

of caeli, 



vanilla, 
tonquin bean, 



Esprit de rose triple, 

The mixture thus formed v 
odors that can be made. 



. . 2pi«ts. 
2 of the moat lasting 



Empress Eugenie's Nosegay. 
Extract of mimt, 
yanilla, 



iiital, 



ESTERHAZY BotIQUET. 

Extrait de flenr d'orange (from pomade), 
Esprit de rose triple, 
Extract of ritivert, 
" vamlla, , 

orris, l-ofea^b. 

Esprit de neroli. 

Extract of ambergris, ^ " 

Otto of santal, I drachm. 

" cloves, i " 

12* 
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ITotwitlistarnling tiie complex mixture here given, 
it ia the vitivert that gives this bouquet its peculiar 
character. Few perfumes have excited greater /^ror 
while ill faahion. 

Ess Bouquet. 

The reputation of this perfuroe has given rise to 
numerouB imitations of tho original article, more par- 
ticularly on the continent. In many of the shops in 
Germany and in Prance will be seen bottles labelled 
in close imitation of those seat out by Bayley and Co., 
Cockspur Street, London, who are, in truth, the ori- 
ginal makers, 

Bsptit de rose triple, 1 pint. 

Extract of ambergris, . . . . . 3 oz. 



Otto of lemons, i- " 

" bei-gamot, 1 " 

The namo " Ess" bouquet, which appears to puzule 
some folk, is but a mere contraction of "essence" of 
bouquet. 

Eau db Coloone. [La premiere gualM.) 
Spirit (from grape), 60 over proof, . . .6 gallons. 
Otto of neroli, Petals, 3 oa. 



bergamot-peel, 



Mix with agitation ; then allow it to stand for £ 
few days perfectly quiet, before bottling. 
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Eau bb Coi.ogwb. [Tm deuxi^mc qualilc.) 

Spirit (from corn), 6 gallons. 

Otto of neroli, FeHt-grain, 2 oz. 

« " Petale, J " 

" rosemary, 2 " 

" orange-peel, 1 

" lemon, [ of each, . . . . 4 " 

" bergamot, J 

Altlioi]gh Eau de Cologne was originally introduced 
to the public as a sort of "cure-all," a regular 
"elixir of life," it now takes its place, not as a phar- 
maceutical product, but among perfumery. Of its 
remedial qualities we can say nothing, such matter 
being irrelevant to the purpose of this hook. Con- 
sidered, however, as a perfume, with the public taste 
it ranks very high; and although it is exceedingly 
volatile and evanescent, yet it has that excellent 
quality which is called "refreshing." Whether this 
ho due to the rosemary or to the spirit, we cannot say, 
hut think something may be attributed to both. One 
important thing relating to Eau de Cologne must not, 
however, pass unnoticed, and that is, the quality of 
the spirit used in its manufacture. The utter im- 
possibility of making brandy with English spirit in 
any way to resemble the real Cognac, is well known. 
It is equally impossible to make Eau de Cologne with 
English spirit, to resemble the original article. To 
speak of the "purity" of French spirit, or of the 
" impurity" of English spirit, is equally absurd. The 
fact is, that spirit derived from grapes, and spirit 
obtained from corn, have each so distinct and charac- 
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terjstic an aroma, that the one cannot be mistaken 
for the other. The odor of grape spirit is said to 
be due to the osanthie ether which it contains. The 
English spirit, on the other hand, owes its odor to 
fusel oil. So powerful is the atanthic ether in the 
French Bpirit, that notwithstanding the addition to it 
of such intensely odoriferous substances as the ottos 
of neroli, rosemary, and others, it still gives a cha- 
racteristic perfume to the products made containing 
it, and hence the difficulty of preparing Eau de Co- 
logne with any spirit destitute of this substance. 

Although Yery fino Eau de Cologne is often made 
by merely mixing the ingredients as indicated in the 
recipe as above, yet it is better, first, to mix all the 
citrine ottos with spirit, and then to distil the mix- 
ture, afterwards adding to the distillate the rosemary 
and nerolies, such process being the one adopted by 
the most popular house at Cologne. 

A great many forms for the manufacture of Eau 
de Cologne have been published, the authors of some 
of the recipes evidently having no knowledge, in a 
practical sense, of what they were putting by theory 
on paper ; other venturers, to show their lore, have 
searched out ail the aromatics of Lindley's Botany, 
and would persuade us to use absinthe, hyssop, anise, 
jiiniper, marjoram, caraway, fennel, cumin, cardamom, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, serpolet, angelica, cloves, lavender, 
camphor, balm, peppermint, galanga, lemon thyme, 
&c. &c. &c. 

All these, however, are but hum ! Where it 

is a mere matter of profit, and the formula that we 
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have given is too expensive to produce the article 
required, it is better to dilute the aaid Cologne with 
a weak spirit, or with rose-water, rather than other- 
wise alter its form ; because, although weak, the true 
aroma of the original article is retained. 

The recipe of the second quality of Eau de Cologne 
la. given, to show that a very decent article can be 
produced with English spirit. 

Fi.offEns OF Eein. 
Extract of white rose [sec Whith Eose), . . 1 pint. 



Royal Ht;nt Bouquet. 



Esprit da rose triple, 



BoUQini!! DB Fj.OKA ; OTEERWISK, ExiIUOT O 

Eaprit de rose, -\ 



" tubereuae, I 
" violetk, J 


rora pomaJe, of eaeli, 


. 1 pint. 


Extract of beaaoin, . 




. no7.. 


Otto of bergawot, 




. 2 " 


" lemon, "I 
" oraoge, | 


or euth, 


- i " 
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Esprit de rose, . 
" ceroli, 

Extract of vanilla, 

Otto of cloves, . 



Fleur d'Italik ; or Italian NosKiiAY. 



Esprit Ae n 



e, fyom pomadi 

" jasmine, 

" violette. 

Extract of easeie, 



V from pom 

" musk, ■) 

,, , • > ol cu.cn. 

" ambergris, J ' 



2 pints, 
ipmt. 



J ilraclim.- 



2 pinte. 
1 pict. 



Jockey Club Bouqukt. {Siiglishji'i'iituhi,) 

Extract of on-is root, 2 pivitM. 

Esprit de rose, triple, 1 pint. 

" rose cle pomaile, . . . - . 1 " 

Extrait de casaie, 1 , , ^ , , .< 

,, , , V de pomade, of cacli, - i 

" tubereuse, f 

" ambergria, i " 

Otto of bergamot, i ox. 

JocKBT Club Bouquet. {Fnncli formula.) 
Esprit de rose, de pomade, 1 pint. 



Independently of tlio materials eniployef^ being 
different to the original English recipe, it must b< 
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remembered that all the French perfumes are made 
of brandy, i. e. grape spirit; whereas the English 
perfumes are made with corn spirit, ■which alone 
modifiea their odor. Though good for some mixtures, 
yet for others the grape spirit is very objectionable, 
on account of the predominance of its own aroma. 

Wo have spoten of the difference in the odor between 
the English and French spirit ; the marked distinction 
of British and Parisian perfumes made according to 
the same recipes is entirely due to the different spirits 
employed. Owing to the strong "bouquet," as the 
French say, of their spirit in comparison with ours, 
the continental perfumers claim a superiority in the 
quality of their perfumes. Now, although we candidly 
adicit that Bome odors are better when prepared with 
grape spirit than with that from com spirit, yet there 
are others which are undoubtedly the beat when pre- 
pared with spirit derived from the latter source. Musk, 
ambergris, civet, violet, tubereuse, and jasmine, if we 
require to retain their true aroma when in solution in 
alcohol, must bo made with the British spirit. 

All the citrine odors, verveine, vulnerary waters, Eau 
de Cologne, Eau de Portugal, Eau d' Arquebuzade, and 
lavender, can alone be brought to perfection by using 
the French spirit in their manufacture. If extract of 
jasmine, or extract of violet, &c., be made with the 
French or brandy spirit, the true characteristic odor 
of the flower is lost to the olfactory nerve — so com- 
pletely does the osanthic ether of the grape spirit hide 
the flowery aroma of the otto of violet in solution with 
it. This solves the paradox that English extract of 
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violet and its eompoiiada, "spring flowers," &c., is at 
all times in demanii on the Continent, although the 
very flowers with which we make it are grown there. 

On the contrary, if an English perfumer attempts 
to mako Eau de Portugal, &c., to bear any compari- 
son as a fine odor to that made by Lubin, of Paris, 
without using grape spirit, hia attempts will prove a 
failure. True, he makes Eau de Portugal even with 
English corn spirit, but judges of the article — and 
they alone can stamp its merit — discover instantly 
the same difference as the connoisseur finds out between 
*' Patent British" and foreign brandy. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place here to observe 
that what is sold in this country as British brandy is 
in truth grape spirit, that is, foreign brandy very 
largely diluted with EngHsh spirit ! By this scheme, 
a real semblance to the foreign brandy flavor is main- 
tained ; the difference in duty upon English and foreign 
spirit enables the makers of the " capsuled" article to 
undersell those who vend the unsophisticated Cognac. 

Some chemists, not being very deep in the " tricks 
of trade," have thought that some flavoring, or that 
ceanthic ether, was used to impart to British spirit the 
Cognac aroma. An article is even in the market 
called "Essence of Cognac," but which is nothing 
more than very badly made butyric ether. 

On the Continent a great deal of spirit is procured 
by the fermentation of the molasses from beet-root ; 
this, of course, finds its way into the market, and is 
often mixed with the grape spirit ; so, also, in England 
we have spirit from potatoes, which is mixed in the 
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corn spirit. Tlieao adulterations, if we may so term 
it, modify the relative odors of the primitive aleoliols. 



A Japanese Perfume. 



Eitraet of rose tripio," 
" Titivert, 

" patchouly, 



Kew Gakdek Noheray. 
EijT t de nuroli (let h) .... 1 pint. 

tibpreise > f " i Jmade, of eaeli, . i " 
jasmme, ) 
" geiamiu . . . . h " 

""V^ 1 ofe^ch, . . . .3 0... 
' T obtifjri ) ' 

EiU DEb JIlLLEPLBUBS. 

Eepnt do roso triple, 1 pint. 

e de pomaiie, ' 



tnbereuse, 
jasmine, 
fleur d'oiange, 

Tiolette, 



from pomade, of each, i 



Extract of vanilla, 


1 


" 




" ambergria 




. 2 oz. 




" musk, 


1 






Otto of almonds, -i 








" neroli, i 


of each, 


. 10 di 


pa 


" clovea, 








" bcrgamot. 




, 1 oa 
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These ingredients are to remain together for at 
least a fortnight, then filtered prior to sale. 

MlLLBPLEDTia EI LaTENDBR. 

Essence of lavender {Mitcliam), ... . i pint. 
Eau 5e3 millefleurs, 1 " 

Dboroix's lIiLLEFLOWiia Laveniiee. 

Spirits fwim grape, 1 pint. 

French otto of laveinJer, . . . . 1 oz. 

Extract of ambergris, 2 ox. 

The original "lavender aux milleflcurs" is that of 
Deleroix ; its peculiar odor is due to the French otto 
of lavender, 'which, although some foliis liiie it, is very- 
inferior to the English otto of lavender ; hence the 
formula first given is far superior to that by tlie in- 
ventor, and has almost superseded the original pre- 
parations. 

There are aovoral other compounds or houquots of 
■which lavender is the leading ingredient, and from 
Tvhich they take their name, such as lavender and 
ambergris, lavender and musk, lavender and mard- 
chale, &c., all of which are composed of fine spirituous 
essences of lavender, with about 15 per cent, of any 
of the other ingredients. 

BOTTQCBT BU MaRECHALE. 

Esprit Je me triple, j „,^,. , .^^ 

Extrait de fleur d'orange, ) 
" vitivert, ~ 



toncniin, 
Eapiit de neroli, 



of esicli, 
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Extract of musk, 



of eacli, 



" ambergris, 

Otto of cloves,) ^f^^^^^ .... ldmd,m. 

" santal, ) 

Ead be MoussKLAitre. 

Bonqnet mar^eliale, .1 pint. 

Extrait de cs 



tuberensc, 



ffom pomade, of each, , J ' 



Otto of santal, 3 dracliins, 

BOUQUOT DK MONTPELLIKU. 

Extrait de tnbereuse, . . . . .1 pint. 
" rose de pomade, . . . . I " 
" rose triple, 1 " 

Extract of musls, ) r i, j u 

, ' > of eaeB, . . . ^■ 

" ambergris, J 

Otto of cloves, .1^ drachm. 

" bergamot, J ok. 

OArEICB BE LA MoDB. 

Extrwt dejaamiiie, 

" tubercuse, i ~ , i - . 

01 each, . . . f pint. 

fleur d'oi'angc, J 

Otto of almonds, 10 drops. 

" nutmegs, . . . . . . 10 " 

Extract of civet, J pint. 

Mn.Y Flowers. 
ExLi'act of rose {de pomade), i 

" flei^Toiange, ( °^^'^'^^^ ' ' ^ I''"'- 

" v.anilla, 1 " 

Otto of almonds, ...... J drachm. 
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Neptune, oa Naval Nosegay. 
Extrait de rose, triple, 

■ of eacli, 



santal. 



patclioulj, - 

verbena, . . . . ■ • i 



TORKEX, . . 


Esprit de rose tr.pk. 


. Jpi„t. 


Africa, . . . 


Extract ot iisiciQe, 


. i " 


England, . . 


" IjhchcIpi 


. i " 


FnANCE, . . . 


" tulcienst 


■ i " 


South Ambmoa, 


.-imlli, 


. k " 


Timor, . . . 


" ^.nial, 


. \ " 


Italy, , . , 


" \iulef, 


. 1 " 


HlHDOOSTAB, . 


" patclioul7, 


■ h " 


Ceylon, . . , 


Otto of citrimLlU 


. I drach 


Sardihia, . . 


" Ifinoni, 


. i<,7.. 


TOBQUIM, . . 

r 


Extract of musk, 

I.E OF WlGnT EOCQUET. 


. ipmt- 


Extract of oitIs, 




, J pint. 


" vitiver 




■ 1- " 


" santal, 




. 1 " 


" rose, 




■ i " 



violet, I from pOToade, of each. 



yaniUa, 1 ^^ ^^^^^ _ 
vidYert, ) 



" ambergris, 

Otto of bargamot, 
" eloToa, . 
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EoiIQTTBT DB U ReINE. 

'''■ , ', ', r fro™ pomade, of each, . 1 pint. 

l/xtrait de violette, J 

" tubereuse, . . . . • i " 

" fleur d'orange, J " 

Ottoofbei'gamot, |- oa. 

EONriELfiTIil. 

The perfume bearing the above name is un- 
doubtedly one of the most gratifying to the smelling 
nerve that has ever been made. Its inventors, 
Messrs. Hannay and Dietrichsen, have probably 
taken the 7iame of this octor from the Rondeletia, the 
Chyn-len of the Chinese ; or from the R. odorata of 
the West Indies, which has a sweet odor. We have 
before observed that there is a similarity of eifect 
upon the olfactory nerve produced by certain odora, 
although derived from totally different sources : that, 
for instance, otto of almonds may be mixed with 
extract of violet in such proportion that, although 
the odor is increased, yet the character peculiar to 
the violet is not destroyed. Again : there are certain 
odors which, on being mixed in due proportion, pro- 
du w a ma perfectly distinct and peculiar to 

its It Th ff is exemplified by comparison with 
the flu f ertain colors when mixed, upon the 

ner f n such, for instance, as when yellow 
and hi e a mi ed, the result we call green ; or when 
blue and red are united, the compound color is known 
as puce or violet. 

Now when the odor of lavender and odor of cloves 
are mixed, they produce a new fragrance, i. e. Ron- 
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delotia ! It is such combinations that constitute in 
reality "a new perfume," whicli, though often adver- 
tised, is very rarely attained. Jasmine and patchouly 
produce a novel aroma, and many others in lilce 
manner ; proportion and relative strength, ivhen so 
mixed, must of course be studied, and the substances 
used accordingly. If the same quantity of any given 
otto he dissolved in a like proportion of spirit, and 
the solution be mixed in equal proportions, the 
strongest odor is instantly indicated by covering or 
hiding the presence of the other. In this way we 
discover that patchouly, lavender, neroli, and verbena 
are the most potent of the vegetable odors, and that 
violet, tubereuse, and jasmine are the most delicate. 

Many persons will at first consider that we are 
asking too much, when we express a desire to have 
the same deference paid to the olfactory nerve, as to 
the other nerves that influence our physical pleasures 
and pains. By tutoring the olfactory nerve, it is 
capable of perceiving matter in the atmosphere of the 
most subtle nature : not only that which is pleasant, 
but also such as are unhealthful. If an unpleasant 
odor is a warning to seek a purer atmosphere, surely 
it is worth whilo to cultivate that power which enables 
us to act up to that vrarning for the general benefit 
of health. 

To return, however, to Bondeletia : it will be seen 
by the annexed formulfe, that, besides the main in- 
gredients to which it owes its peculiar character — ■ 
that is, cloves and lavender — it contains musk, va- 
nilla, &c. These substances are used in these as in 
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neavly all other bouquets for the sole purpose of fixing 
Uie more volatile odors to the handkerchief. 

EaSRN'CE OF RONUELETIA. 

Spirit (brandy 60 o.p.), 1 gallon. 

Otto of lavender, 2 oz. 

" cloves, . 1 OK. 

" rosea, ....... 3 drachma. 

" bevgamot, 1 oa. 

Extract of wusk, -. 

" vanilla, l each, . . . . i pint. 

" ambergris, ) 

The mixture must be made at least a month before 
it is fit for sale. Very excellent Rondeletia may also 
be made with English spirit. 

BORIjUET RoyAIj. 

Extract of rose (from pomade), . . . 1 pint. 

Esprit de rose, triple, } " 

Extract of jasmine, "I from pomade, eaeh, . i " 
" violet, J 

verbena, 1 ^^^^ .... 31 „,,. 

Otto of lemons, | eack, . . . .Jo?., 

" bergamot, J 
Extract of musk, 1 poHi 1 

Extract of tubei-euse, 
" jaiSDiine, , 

'-from pomade, each, . 1 pint. 

J 

" vanilla, . . . . . , d w. 

m.,k, 1 _^j j^^ 

ambergris, ) 

Otto of bergamot, J oa. 

" cloves, L draclim. 
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Spring Floiveu3. 

Extract of roae, | from pomade, eacl., . 1 pint. 
" violet, ^ f ' I 1 

" rose, triple, 2ioH. 

Ottfl of bergamot, 2 drachms. 

Exti-act of ambergris, . . . . . 1 oz. 

Tlio just reputsition of this perfume places it ia 
the first rank of the very best mixtures th.at have 
ever been made by any manufacturing perfumer. Its 
odor is truly flowery, but peculiar to itself. Being 
unlike any other aroma it cannot well be imitated, 
chiefly because there is nothing that we are acquainted 
with that at all resembles the odor of the esprit de 
rose, as derived from macerating rose pomade in 
spirit, to which, and to the extract of violet, nicely 
counterpoised, so that neither odor predominates, the 
peculiar character of " Spring Plowera" is due ; the 
little ambergris that is present gives permanence to 
the odor upon the hankerchief, although from the very 
nature of the ingredients it may be said to be a 
fleeting odor. "Spring Flowers" is an Englishman's 
invention, but there is scarcely a perfumer in Europe 
that does not attempt an imitation. 

Tulip Noskgay. 
Ncavly all the tulip tribe, although beautiful to 
the oye, are inodorous. The variety called the Due 
Van Thol, however, yields an exquisite perfume, but 
it is not used by the manufacturer for the purpose 
of extracting its odor. lie, however, borrows its 
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poetical name, and makca an excellent imitation 
thus :— 

" tiolet, J 



Otto of almonds, 3 diops. 

ViOLETTE BES JJoiS. 

Under tJie liead Violet, we have already explained 
the method of preparing the extract or essence of that 
modest flower. The Parisian perfumers sell a mix- 
ture of violet, which is very beautiful, under the 
title of the Violet dea Bois, or the Wood Violet, 
which is made thus ; — 
Extract of violet, 1 pint. 



Otto of almonds, ...... 3 drops. 

This mixture, in a general way, gives more satii 
faction to the customer than the pure violet. 

WiKDsoii Castle Bodqitet. 

Alcohol, 1 pint. 

OttoofneroU, 



" doves, 8 drops. 

Extract of orria, 1 pini:. 

" ^Ts^r' 1^^'''' ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ " 

""^f ' ■ r s'"^''! ■ ■ ■ - 2J oz. 
" amuevgris, ) 
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Yacht Cluu Bouqckt. 

EKtcaet of aantal, 1 pint. 

" neroli, . . . . . . 1 " 

■I ' . ' I each, . . - ■} " 

" rose triple, j 

" vanilla, . . . . . i " 

Floivers of benauin, . . . . . ^ or.. 

We have now completed the branch of the Art of 
Perfumery which relates to handkei-chicf perfumes, 
or wet perfumery. Although we have rather too 
much encroached upon the space of this work in 
giving the composition of so many bouquets, yet 
there are many left unnoticed which are popular. 
Those that are given are noted more particularly for 
the peculiar character of their odor, and are selected 
from more than a thousand recipes that have been 
practically tried. 

Those readers who require to know anything about 
the simple extracts of flowers are referred to them 
under their respective alphabetical titles. 
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SECTION VII. 



The previous articles liave exclusively treated of 
Wet Perfumea ; the present matter relates, to Dry 
Perfumes, — sachet powders, tablets, pastilles, fumiga- 
tion by the aid of heat of volatile odorous rosins, &c- 
&c. The perfumes used by the ancients were, un- 
doubtedly, nothing more than the odoriferous gums 
which naturally exude from various trees and sbi-ubs 
indigenous to the Eastern hemisphere : that they 
were very extensively used and much valued, we 
have only to read the Scriptures for proofs : — " Who 

is this that cometh perfumed with myrrh and 

frankincense, with all the powders of the merchant ?" 
(Song of Solomon, 3 : 6.) Abstaining from the 
use of perfume in Eastern countries is considered aa 
a sign of humiliation: — "The Lord will take away 
the tablets, and it shall come to pass that instead of 
a sweet smell there shall be a stink." {Exod. 35 : 
22 ; Isaiah 3 : 20, 24.) The word tablets in this 
passage means perfume boxes, curiously inlaid, made 
of metal, wood, and ivory. Some of theso boxes 
may have been made in the shape of buildings, which 
would explain the Yford palaces, in Psalm 14 : 8 : — 
"All thy garments smell of myrrh, and aloes, and 
cassia, out of the ivory palaces, whereby they have 
made tbee glad." Prom what is said in Matt. 2: 11, 
it would appear that perfumes were considered among 
the moat valuable gifts which ma.n could bestow ; — 
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" And when they (the wise men) had opened their 
treasures, they presented unto him (Christ) gifts ; 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh." As far as wo aro 
able to learn, all the perfumes used by the Egyptians 
and Persians during the early period of the world 
were dry perfumes, consisting of spikenard {Nardo- 
stachys jatamansi), myrrh, olibanum, and other gum- 
resins, nearly all of which are still in uso hy the 
manufacturers of odors. Among the curiosities 
shown at Alnwick Castle is a vase that was taken 
from an Egyptian catacomb. It is full of a mixture 
of gum-resin, &c., which evolve a pleasant odor to 
the present day, although probably iJOOO years old. 
We have no doubt that the original use of this vase 
and its contents were for perfuming apartments, in 
the same way that pot pourri is now used. 

SiOHET Powders. 

The French and English perfumers concoct a great 
variety of these substances, which being put into silk 
bags, or ornamental envelopes, find a ready sale, 
being both good to smell and economical as a means 
of imparting an agreeable odor to linen and clothes 
as they lie in drawers. The following formula shows 
their composition. Every material is either to be 
ground in a mill, or powdered in a mortar, and after- 
wards sifted. 

Sachet au Cypbb, 



Ground rose-wood, 


. lib. 


" cedar-wood, 


. lib. 


" Eantal-wood, . 


. 1 lb. 


Otto of rhodium, or otto of rose, . 


. Sdcaohms. 
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Mix and sift ; it is then fit for sale. 

Sachet a j,x ]?RANGirANwr;. 

Orris-root powder, 3 lbs. 

Vitivert powder, . . . . . . J lb. 

Santal-wood powder, . . . . . J !b. 

Otto of neroli, -\ 
" rose, i of eiich, . . .1 (inidim. 
" Bantal, ) 
Musk-pods, ground, 1 OK. 

The name of this sachet has heen handed down to 
us as being derived from a Roman of the noble 
family of Frangipaci. Mutio Frangipani was an 
alchemist, cYidently of some repute, as we have 
another article called rosolis, or ros-solis, sun-dew, an 
aromatic spirituous liquor, used as a stomachic, of 
■which he is said to be the inventor, composed of 
wine, in which is steeped coriander, fennel, anise, and 
musk. 

Heliotbops Sachet. 

Powdered orcis, . 

Eose leaves, ground, . 

Tonqnin beans, ground. 

Vanilla beans, i lb. 

Grain musk, 

Otto of almonds, 5 drops. 

Well mixed by sifting in a coarse sieve, it is fit for 
eale. 

It is one of the best sachets made, and is so per- 
fectly au naturel in its odor to the flower from which 
it derives its name, that no person unacquainted with 
its composition would, for an instant, believe it to be 
any other than the " real thing." 
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LATENDEn Sachet. 



Lavender flowers, ground, 
Gum benzoin, in powder, 
Otto of lavender, 



ilb. 



SiOHliT A Li MakECHALE, 

Powder of santal-wood, . 



es, ground. 
Cloves, ground, 

Grain inusk. 



Vitivort, in powder, , 

Santal-wood, 1 

Q . r eacn, 

Black-currant leaves {casi 



Lavender-flowerB, gi 



Tonquin, 

Vanilla, . 

Santal, . 

Musk and civet 

Cloves, ground, 
Cinnamon, 1 
Allspice, J ' 



ilb. 
Jib. 



2 dvadims. 

Jib. 
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Portugal Saohet. 

Dried orange-peel, 1 lb. 

" lemon-peel, i lb. 

" orris-root, J lb. 

Otto of orange-peel, 1 oz. 

" neroli, ...... J draelim, 

" lem on -grass, . . . . . J " 

Patch ouLT Sachet. 

Patohouly herb, ground, I lb. 

Otto of patcbonly, . ..... ^ drachm. 

Piitchouly herb ia often sold in its natural state, 
aa imported, tied up in bundles of half a pound each. 

Pot Poukri. 

This is a mixture of dried flowers and spicea not 
ground. 

Dried lavender, 1 lb. 

Whole rose-leaves, 1 lb. 

Crualied orris (coarse), i lb. 

Broken cloves, ) 



Table salt, lib. 

We need scarcely observe that the salt is oidy used 
to increase the bulk and weight of the product, in 
order to sell it cheap. 

OlLA PODEIDA. 

This is a similar preparation to pofc poiirri. No 
regular form can be given for it, as it is generally 
made, or "knocked up," with the refuse and spent 
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materials derived from other processes in the manu- 
facture of perfumery; such as the spent vanilla after 
the manufacture of tincture or extract of vanilla, or 
of the grain musk from the extract of musk, orris 
from the tincture, tonquin beans, after tlncturation, 
&c. &c., mixed up with rose-leaves, lavender, or any 
odoriferous herbs. 

EosK Saoiikt, 

Rose lieels or leaves, . . , . . 1 lb. 

8aiital-wood, ground, . . . . . j lb. 



SaMTAL-WOOD S ACS ST. 



This is a good and economical sachet, and simply 
eonaista of the ground wood. Santal-wood is to be 
purchased from some of the wholesale drysalters ; the 
drug-grinders are the people to reduce it to powder 
for you — any attempt to do SO at home will be found 
unavailable, on account of its toughness. 



Dried thyme, 

" Icmou thjine, 



Sachet [wHJiout a naine), 
of eacli, 



marjoram, 

" laToxider, J lb. 

" rose heels, . . . . . . ] lb. 

Ground cloves, . . , . . i ox. 

Allspice, . 3 OK. 

Husk iu grain, ...... 1 draohm. 
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VkRTAIN SiOHKT, 

LemoE-peel, dried and ground, . . . 1 lb. 

" tbyme, . . . . . - . 4^ lb. 

Otto of lemon-grass, 1 drachm. 

" " peel, i o7.. 

" bei'gamot, 1 oz. 

ViTiTEBT Sachet, 
The fibrous roota of the Anthoxanthum murioatum 
tcing ground, constitute the sachet, bearing the name 
as above, derived from the Tamool name, vittie vayer, 
and by the Parisian vetiver. Its odor resembles 
myrrh. Vitivort is more often sold tied up in bunches, 
as imported from India, than ground, and is used for 
the prevention of moth, rather than as a perfume. 



Violet Sachot. 



Black-currant leaves {cai 
Bose heela or leaves, 
Orris-root powder, . 
Otto of almonds, 
Graiu must, 
Gum benzoin, in powder 



2 lbs. 
i tliue! 
1 " 
§lb. 



Well mix the ingredients by sifting ; keep them 
together for a week in a glass or porcelain jar before 
ofFering for sale. 

There are many other sachets manufactured besides 
those already given, but for actual trade purposes 
there is no advantage in keeping a greater variety 
than those named. There are, however, many other 
substances nsed in a similar way ; the most popular 
is the 
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Pbau d'Espagsb. 



Peau d'Espagne, or Spanish skin, is nothing more 
than highly perfumed leather. Good sound pieces 
of wash leather are to be steeped in a mixture of 
otto3, in which are dissolved some odoriferous gum- 
resins, thus : — Otto of neroli, otto of rose, siintal, of 
each half an ounce; otto of lavender, verbena, ber- 
gamot, of each a quarter of an ounce ; otto of cloves 
and cinnamon, of eacii two drachms ; with any others 
thought 6t. In this mixture dissolve about two 
ounces of gum benzoin ; now place the skin to stoop 
in it for a day or so, then hang it over a line to dry. 
A paste Is now to be made by rubbing in a mortar 
one drachm of civet with one drachm of grain musk, 
and enough solution of gum acacia or gum tragacantha 
to give it a spreading consistence ; a little of any of 
the ottos that may be left from the steep stirred in 
with the civet, &c,, greatly assists in making the 
whole of an equal body ; the skin being cut up into 
pieces of about four inches square are then to be 
spread over, plaster fashion, with the la^t-nameil com- 
post ; two pieces being put together, having the civet 
plaster inside them, are then to be placed between 
sheets of paper, weighed or pressed, and left to dry 
thus for a week ; finally, each double skin, now called 
peau d'Espagne, is to be enveloped in some pretty 
silk or satin, and finished off to the taste of the 
vender, 

Skin or leather thus prepared evolves a pleasant 
odor for years, and hence they are frequently called 
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"the inexhaustible sachet." Being flat, they are 
much used .for perfuming ■writing-paper. 

The lasting odor of Russia leather is familiar to 
all and pleasing to manj ; its perfume is due to the 
aromatic saunders-'wood with which it ie tanned, and 
to the empjreumatic oil of the hark of the birch tree, 
with which it is curried. The odor of Eussia leather 
is, however, not rechprch6 enough to be considered 
as a perfume ; but, nevertheless, leather can be im- 
pregnated by steeping in the various ottoa with any 
sweet scent, and which it retains to a remarkable 
degree, especially with otto of santal or lemon-grasa 
[Verbena). In this manner the odor of the peau 
d'Bspagne can be greatly" varied, and gives great 
satisfaction, on account of the permanence of its 
perfume. 

Perfumed Lbtter-Papek. 

If a piece of peau d'Espagne be placed in contact 
with paper, the latter absorbs suiBcient odor to be 
considered as " perfumed ; " it is obvious that paper 
for writing upon must not- be touched with any of 
the odorous tinctures or ottos, on account of such 
matters interfering with the fluidity of the ink and 
action of the pen ; therefore, by the process of infec- 
tion, as it were, alone can writing paper be perfumed 
to advantage. 

Besides the sachets mentioned there are many other 
substances applied as dry perfumes, such as scented 
wadding, used for quilting into all sorts of articles 
adapted for use in a lady's boudoir. Pincushions, jewel 
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cases, and tlic like are lined with it. Cotton, so per- 
fumed, is simply steeped in some strong essence of 
musk, kc. 

Pebfuued Book-markbhs. 
We have seen that leather can be impregnated with 
odoriferous suhstances, in the manufacture of peau 
d'Espagnc ; just eo is card-board treated prior to being 
made up into book-marks. In finishing them for sale, 
taste alone dictates their design; some are orna- 
raonted with beads, others with embroidery. 

CASS0LETTB3 AND PmBTAHIERS. 

Cassolettes and Printanters are little ivory boxes, 
of various designs, perforated in order to allow the 
escape of the odors contained therein. The paste used 
for filling these "ivory palaces whereby we are made 
glad," is composed of equal parts of grain musk, am- 
bergris, seeds of the vanilla-pod, otto of roses, and 
orris powder, with enough gum acacia, or gum traga- 
cantha, to work the whole together into a paate. These 
things are now principally used for perfuming the 
pocket or reticule, much in the same way that orna- 
mental silver and gold vinagrettes are used. 

Pastils. 
There is no doubt whatever that the origin of the 
use of pastils, or pastilles, as they are more often called, 
from the French, has been derived from the use of 
incense at the altars of the temples during the reli- 
gious services :— " According to the custom of the 
priest's office, his lot (Zacharias') was to bum incense 
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when lie went into the temple of the Lord. "(Luke 
1 : 9.) " And thou shalt make an altar to burn incense. 
. . . . And Aaron shall bnrn thereon awect 

neensG every morning when he dresaeth the lamps, 
and at even when he lighteth the lamps he shall hurn 

ncense npon it." (Exodus 30.) 
An analogous practice is in use to the present day 

in the Roman Catholic churches, hut, instead of being 
consumed upon an altar, the incense is burned in a 
censer, as doubtless many of our readers have seen. 
" As soon as the signal was given by the chief priest 
the incense was kindled, the holy place was filled 
with perfume, and the congregation without joined in 
prayers." {Qarpenter's Temple service of the Sc- 
hrews.) 

The Cbsbkr. 

" On the walls of every temple in Egypt, from 
Meroe to Memphis, the censer is depicted smoking 
before the presiding deity of the place ; on the walls 
of the tombs glow in bright colors the preparation of 
spices and perfumes." In the British Museum there 
is a vase (No. 2595) the body of which is intended to 
contain a lamp, the sides being perforated to admit 
the heat from the flame to act upon the projecting 
tubes ; which are intended to contain ottoa of flowers 
placed in the small vases at the end of the tubes ; the 
heat volatilizes the ottos, and quickly perfumes an 
apartment. This vase or censer is from an Egyptian 
catacomb. 

The Censer, as used in the " holy places," is made 
either of brass, German silver, or the precious metals ; 
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its form somewhat resembles a saucer and an inverted 
cup, which latter ia perforated, to allow the escape 
of the perfume. In the outer saucer is placed an 
inner one of copper, which can be taken out and filled 




■with ignited charcoal. When in 1:^0, the ignited 
carbon is placed in the censer, and ia then covered 
■with the incense ; the heat rapidly volatilizes it in 
visible fumes. The effect is assisted hy the incense- 
bearer swinging the censer, attached to three long 
chains, in the air. The manner of swinging the 
censer varies shghtlj in the churches in Rome, in 
France, and in England, some holding it above the 
head. At La Madeleine the raethod is always to 
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give the censer a full swing at tlie greatest length of 
the chains with the right hand, and to catch it up 
short with the left hand. 

Several samples of " incense prepared for altar 
service," as sent out by Mr. Martin, of Liverpool, 
appear to be nothing more than gum oHbanum, of 
indifferent quality, and not at all like the composition 
as especially commanded by God, the form for which 
is given in full in Exodus. 

The pastils of the moderns are really but a very 
slight modification of the incense of the ancients. 
ITor many years they were called Osselets of Cyprus, 
In the old books on pharmacy a certain mixture of 
the then known gum-resins was called Suffitus, which 
being thrown upon hot ashes produced a vapor which 
■was considered to be salutary in many diseases. 

It is under the same impression that pastils are 
now used, or at least to cover the mal odeur of the 
sick- chamber. 

There is not much variety in the formula of the 
pastils that are now in use ; we have first the 

Indian, or Yellow Pastils, 

Santal-wood, in powder, 1 lb. 

Gum benzoin, . . , . . . . H lb. 

" Tolu, Jib. 

Otto of aaatal, ^ 

" cassia, l each, ..... 3 draebms. 

" doves, J 

Nitrate of potass, IJ oa. 

Mucilage of tragacautba, q.s, to make tlie whole into 

a stiiF paste. 
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The bciiKoin, Bantal-wood, and Tolii, are to be 
powdered and mixed by sifting them, adding the ottos. 
The nitre being dissolved in the mucilage, is then 
added. After well beating in a mortar, the pastils 
are formed in shape with a pastil mould, and gradu- 
ally dried. 

The Chinese josticks are of a similar composition, 
but contain no Tolu. Josticka are burned as incense 
in the temples of tho Buddahs in the Colcstiai Empire, 
and to such an extent as to greatly enhance the value 
of santal-wood. 



Dr. PiRia'a Pastils. 
of eaeli, J lb. 



Benzoin, 
Cascai'illa, 

Myrrli, Hoz. 

■Charcoal la lii- 

Ottoofniitmeg,,-) ^^ _ , _ _ ^ ^^_ 

" cloves, ) 
Nitre, 2oz. 

Mix as in the preceding. 

Pebfumek's Pastils. 

Well-burned cliarcoal, 1 lb. 

Benaoin f lb. 

Tolu, -i 

Vauilla pods, I of each, . - . . i lb. 

Cloves, ) 

Ottoofaantal, j ^f^^^^^ _ , _ . 2 dr. 

Nitre, U oz- 

Mucilage tragacantha, . . . ■ . q, s. 
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Willow charcoal, i lb. 

Benzoic acid, 6 oz. 

Otto of thyme, 
" caraway, 

„ , ' of eacli, . . . . J dr. 

' la vendor, 

" cloves, 

" aantal, 

Prior to mixing, dissolve |- oz. nitre in half a pint 
of distilled or ordinary rose ivater ; with this solution 
thoroughly wet the charcoal, and then allow it to dry 
in a warm place. 

"When the thus nitrated charcoal is quite dry, pour 
over it the mixed ottos, and stir in the flowers of ben- 
zoin. When well mixed ty sifting (the sieve is a 
better tool for mixing powders than the pestle and 
mortar), it is finally heaten up in a mortar, with 
enough mucilage to bind tho whole together, and the 
less, that ia used the bettor. 

A great variety of formulEC have been published for 
the manufacture of pastils ; nino-tenths of them con- 
tain some. woods or bark, or aromatic seeds. Now, 
when such substances are burned, tho chemist knows 
that if the ligneous fibre contained in them undergoes 
combustion — the slow combustion — materials are pro- 
duced which have far from a pleasant odor ; in fact, 
the smell of burning wood predominates over the 
volatilized aromatic ingredients ; it is for this reason 
alone that charcoal is used in lieu of other substances. 
The use of charcoal in a pastil is merely for burning. 
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producing, (liiTing its combustion, the heat required to 
quickly volatilize the perfuming material with which 
it is surrounded. The product of the combustion of 
charcoal is inodorous, and therefore does not in any 
■way interfere with the fragrance of the pastil. Such 
is, however, not the case >¥ith any ingredients that 
may he used that are not in themselves perfectly vola- 
tile by the aid of a small increment of heat. If com- 
bustion takes place, -which is always the case with all 
the aromatic woods that are introduced into pastils, 
we have, besides the volatilized otto which the wood 
contains, all the compounds naturally produced by the 
slow burning of ligneous matter, spoiling the true 
odor of the other ingredients volatihzed. 

There are, it is true, certain kinds of fumigation 
adopted occasionally where these products are the 
materials sought. By such fumigation, as when brown 
paper is allowed to smoulder (undergo slow combus- 
tion) in a room for the purpose of covering bad smells. 
By the quick combustion of tobacco, that is, combus- 
tion with flame, there is no odor developed, but by its 
slow combustion, according to the method adopted by 
those who indulge in " the weed," the familiar aroma, 
"the cloud," is generated, and did not exist ready 
formed in the tobacco. Now a well-made pastil should 
not develope any odor of its own, but simply volatilize 
that fragrant matter, whatever it be, used in its manu- 
facture. We think that the fourth formula given 
above carries out that object. 

It does not follow that the formulse that are here 
given produce at all times the odor that is moat 
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approved ; it is evident that in pastils, as witli otlioi" 
perfumes, a great deal depends upon taste. Maoy 
persons very much object to the aroma of benzoin, 
■while they greatly admire the fames of cascarilla. 

The Perfume Lamp. 

Shortly after the discovery of the peculiar property 
of spongy platinum remaining incandescent in the 
vapor of alcohol, the late Mr. I. Dect, of Cambridge, 
made a very ingenious application of it for the pur- 
pose of perfuming apartments. An ordinary spirit 
lamp is filled with Eau de Cologne, and "trimmed" 
with a wick in the usual manner. Over the centre of 
the wick, and standing about the eighth of an inch 
above it, a small hall of spongy platinum is placed, 
maintained in its position by being fixed to a thin 
glass rod, which is inserted into the wick. 



Thus arranged, the lamp is to he lighted and 
allowed to burn until the platinum becomes red hot ; 
the flame may then be blown out, ncvcrtholeas the 
platinum remains incandcsecnt for an indefinite 
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period. The proximity of a red-hot ball to a ma-- 
terial of the phjaieal quality of Eau de Cologne, dif- 
fused over a surface of cotton ■wick, as a rdatter of 
course causes its rapid evaporation, and as ,a conae^ 
quence the diffusion of odor. 

Instead of the lamp being charged with Eau de 
Cologne, we may use Eau de Portugal, vervaine, or 
any other spirituous essence. Several perfumers 
make a particular mixture for this purpose, which ia 
called 

Eau a BRDLEn. 

Ean de Cologne, 1 pint. 

Tincture of benzoin, 2 ob. 

" vanilla, . . . . ■ 1 oa. 

Otto of tljjme, 1 
" mint, J- of each, . . . i draciim. 

" nntmeg, J 

Another form, called 



Rectifies spirit, . 
Benzoic acid, 

Otto of thjme, ) , , 

" caraway, ) ' 



Persons who are in the habit of using the perfume 
lamps will, however frequently observe that, what- 
ever difference there may he in the composition of 
the fluid introduced into tho lamp, there is a degree 
of similarity in the odor of the result when the 
platinum is in action. This arises from the fact, that 
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ao long as tlicro is the vapor of alcohol, mixecl with 
oxjgen-air, passing over red-hot platinumj certain 
definite products always result, namely, acetic acid, 
aldehyde, and acetal, which are formed more or leas 
and impart a peeuhar and rather agreeable fragrance 
to the vapor, hut which overpowers any other odor 
that is present. 



Fumigating Papbk, 



There are two modes of prfepari 



.ngthis article: — 



1. Take sheets of light cartridge paper, and dip them 
into a solution of alum — say, alum, one ounce ; water, 
one pint. After they are thoroughly moistened, let 
them be well dried ; upon one side of this paper 
spread a mixture of equal parts of gum benzoin, oli- 
bannm, and either balm of Tolu or Peruvian balsam, 
or the benzoin may be used alone. To spread the 
gum, &c,, it is necessary that they be melted in an 
earthenware vessel and poured thinly over the paper, 
finally smoothing the surface with a hot spatula. 
"When required for use, slips of this paper are held 
over a candle or lamp, in order to evaporate the 
odorous matter, but not to ignite it. The alum in 
the paper prevents it a to certain extent from biurn- 
ing. 

2. Sheets of good light paper are to be steeped in 
a solution of saltpetre, in the proportions of two ounces 
of the salt to one pint of water, to be afterwards 
thoroughly dried. 

Any of the odoriferous gums, as myrrh, olibanum, 
benzoin, &c., are to be dissolved to saturation in 
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rectified spirit, and witli a brush spread upon one 
side of the paper, which, being hung up, rapidly 
dries. 

Slips of this paper are to be rolled up as spills, to 
be ignited, and then to be blown out. 

The nitre in the paper causes a continuance of 
slow combustion, diffusing during that time the agree- 
able perfume of the odoriferous gums. If two of 
these sheets of paper be pressed together before the 
surface is dry, they will join and become as one. 
When cut into slips, they form what are called 
Odoriferous Lighters, or Perfumed Spills. 
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SECTIOK VIII. 

PBRPITMBD SOAP. 



The word eoap, or sope, from the Greek sapo, first 
occurs in the works of Pliny and Galen. Pliny in- 
forms UB tliat soap was first discovered by the Gauls, 
that it was eomposed of tallow and ashes, and that 
the German soap waa reckoned the best. According 
to SisiQOndi, the Frenijh historian, a soapmaker was 
included in the retinue of Charlemagne. 

At Pompeii {overwhelmed by an eruption of 
Vesuvius A. D. 79), a> aoap-boiler'a shop with aoap in 
it was discovered during some excavations made 
there not many years ago. (Starke's Letters from 
Italy) 

Erom these statements it is evident that the manu- 
facture of soap is of very ancient origin; indeed, 
Jeremiah figuratively mentions it — "For though 
thou wash thee with natron, and take thee much 
soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before mc." (Jer. 
2 : 22.) 

Mr. Wilson says that the earliest record of the 
soap trade in England is to be found in a pamphlet 
in the British Museum, printed in 1641, entitled "A 
short Account of the Soap Business." It speaks more 
particularly about tho duty, which was then levied 
for tho first time, and concerning certain patents 
which were granted to persons, chiefly Popish re- 
entrants, for some pretended new invention of white 
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soap, "ivliich in truth was not so." Sufficient is 
said hero to prove that at that time soap-making was 
no inconsiderable art. 

It would bo out of place here to enter into the 
details of soap-making, because perfumers do not 
manufacture that substance, but are merely " re- 
melters," to uso a trade term. The dyer purchases 
his dye-stuffs from the drysalters already fabricated, 
and these are merely modified under his hands to the 
various purposes he requires ; so with the perfumer, 
he purchases the various soaps in their raw state 
from the soap-makers, these ho mixes by remelting, 
scents and colors according to the article to be pro- 
duced. 

The primary soaps are divided into hard and soft 
aoaps : the hard soaps contain soda as the base; those 
which are soft are prepared with potash. These are 
again divisible into varieties, according to the fatty 
matter employed in their manufacture, also according 
to the proportion of alkali. The most important of 
these to the perfumer is what is termed curd soap, as 
it forms the basis of all the highly-scented soaps, 

Curd Soap is a nearly neutral soap, of pure soda 
and fine tallow. 

Oil Soap, as made in England, is an uncolored 
combination of olive oil and soda, hard, close grain, 
and contains but little water in combination. 

Castilb Soap, as imported from Spain, is a simi- 
lar combination, but is colored by protosulphate of 
iron. The solution of the salt being added to the 
soap after it is manufactured, from the presence of 
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alkali, decompbsition of the salt takes place, aiic! puo- 
toxido of iron is diffused through the soap of its well- 
known black color, giving the familiar marbled ap- 
pearance to it. When the soap is cut up into bars, 
and exposed to the air, the- -protoxide passes by ab- 
sorption of oxygen into peroxide ; hence, a 'Section 
of a bar of Castile soap shows the outer edge red- 
marbled, while the interior is black-marbled. Some 
Castile soap is not artificially colored, but a similar 
appearance is produced by the use of a barilla or soda 
eontaining sulphuret of the alkaline base, and at other 
times from the presence of an iron salt. 

Marine Soap is a cocoanut-oil soap, of aoda, 
containing a great excess of alkali, and much water 
Combination.' 

Yellow Sd.ap is a soda soap, of tallow, resin, of 
lard, &c. &c. ■ - ■ ■ 

Palm Soap is a soda soap of palm oil, retaining 
the peculiar odor and color of the oil unchanged. 
The odoriferoHS- principle of palm oil resembling that 
from orris-root, can be dissolved out of it by tinctura^ 
tioiii with alcohol; like ottos generally, it remains in- 
tact in the presence of an alkali, hence, soap made 
of palm oil retains the odor of the oil. 

The public require a soap that will not shrink and 
change shape after they purchase it. It must make 
a profuse lather during the act of washing. ■ It must 
not leave the skin rough after using it. It must be 
either quite inodorous or have a pleasant aroma, 
None of the above soaps possess all these qualities in 
union, and, therefore, to produce such an article is 
the object of the perfumer in his remclting 
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Prior to the removal of the excise duty upon soap, 
in 1853, it was a commercial impossibility for a per- 
fumer to manufaoture soap, because the law did not 
allow loss than one ton of soap to be made at a time. 
This law, which, with certain modifications had been 
in force since the reign of Charles I, confined the 
actual manufacture of that article to the hands of a 
few capitalists. Such law, however, was but of little 
importance to the perfumer, as a aoap-boiling plant 
and apparatus is not very compatible with a labora- 
tory of flowers ; yet, in some exceptional iastanees, 
these excise regulations interfered with him ; such, 
for instance, as that in malting soft soap of lard and 
potash, known, when perfumed, as OrSmed'Amande; 
or unscented, as a Saponaceous Cream, which has, in 
consequence of that law, been entirely thrown into 
the hands of our continental neighbors. 

Fig Soft Soap is a combination of oils, principally 
olive oil of the commonest kind, with potash. 

Naples Soft Soap is a fish oil (mixed with Lucca 
oil} and potash, colored brown for the London shavers, 
retaining, when pure, its unsophisticated " fishy" 
odor. 

The above soaps constitute the real body or base of 
all the fancy scented soaps as made by the perfumers, 
which are mixed and rcmelted according to the fol- 
lowing formula : — 

The remelting process is exceedingly simple. Tho 
bar soap is first cut up into thin slabs, by pressing 
them against a wire fixed upon the working bench. 
This cutting wire (piano wire is the kind) is made 
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tsuit upon tlio bench, bj being attached to two screws. 
These screws regulate the height of the wire from 
the bench, and hence the thickness of the slabs from 
the bars. The soap is cut up into thin slabs, because 
it would be nest to impossible to melt a bar whole, 
on account of soap being one of the worst conductors 
of heat. 

The melting pan ia an iron vessel, of various sizes, 
capable of holding from 28 lbs. to 3 cwt., heated by 
a steam jacket, or by a water-bath. The soap is put 
into the pan by degrees, or what is in the vernacular 
called "rounds," that is, the thin slabs are placed 
perpendicularly all round the side of the pan ; a few 
ounces of water are at the same time introduced, the 
steam of which assists the melting. The pan being 
covered up, in about half an hour the soap will have 
" run down." Another round is then introduced, 
and so continued every half hour until the whole 
"melting" is finished. The more water a soap con- 
tains, the easier is it melted ; hence a round of ma- 
rine soap, or of new yellow soap, will run down in 
half the time that it requires for old soap. 

When different soaps are being remelted to form 
one kind when finished, the various sorts are to be 
inserted into the pan in alternate rounds, but each 
round must consist only of one kind, to insure uni- 
formity of condition. As the soap melts, in order to 
mix it, and to break up lumps, &c., it is from time 
to time " crutehed." The " crutch" is an instrument 
or tool for stirring up the soap ; ite name is indicative 
of its form, a long handle with a short cross — an 
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inverted j;, curved to fit the curve of tho pan. When 
the' soaps are all melted, it is then colored, if so 
^required, and then, the peifume la ad led the whole 
being thoroughly incorpoi itod with the crutch 

The soap ia then turned into the frame Tho 




frame is a box made in sections, in order that it can 
he taken to pieces, so that the soap can he cut up 
when cold ; the sections or " lifts " are frequently 
made of the width of the mtende 1 bai of soap 

Two 01 three da; a after the soap has been in tho 
frame, it is codI enough to cut into slabs of the mzo 




of the lifts or sections of the frame ; these slabs are 
set up edgeways to cool for a day or two more ; it is 
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then barred by meana of i wire The lifts of the 
frame regulate the widths of the btrs , the gauge 
regulates their bre'idth The density of the soap 
being pretty well tnonn, the gauges aie mide so that 
the soap-cutter can cut up the lars cither into fours, 
sixes, or eights; thit is, eithei into squaies of four, 
six, or eight to the pound weight Latterly, \ 




mechanical arrangements have been introduced for 
soap-cutting, which in very large establiahments, such 
as those at Marseilles in France, are great economisers 
of labor ; but in England the " wire " is still used. 




For making tablet shapes the soap is first cut into 
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squares, and 13 then put into a mould, and finally 
under a press — a modification of an ordinary die or 
coin press. Balls are cut by hand, with the aid of a 
little tool called a "scoop," made of brass or ivory, 




being, in fact, % iing shaped knife Balls are also 
made in the piess mth a mould of appiopiiate form. 
The grotes pe fcim and fiuit shaj e arc aho obtained 




by the pe-^s nl ifpiopii^tc moulls Ihe fruit- 
Bhaped soip'j aftei Iciviii^ the mould iic dipped 
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into melted wax, and are then colored according to 
artificial fruit-raakera' rules. 

The "variegated" colored aoaps are produced by 
adding the various colors, euch as amalt and ver- 
milion, previously mixed with water, to the soap in a 
melted state ; these colors are bnt slightly crutclied 
in, hence the streaky appearance or party color of 
the aoap; this kind is also termed " marbled" soap. 

Altjowd Soap. 
This soap, by some persons "supposed" to be made 
of " sweet almond oil," and by others to be a mystic 
combination of sweet and bitter almonds, is in reality 
constituted thus : — 



Finest curd soap, 
" oil 3oap, 

Otto of alraonda, 
" cloves, 
" caraway, 



1 PWt. 

14 lbs. 
14 lbs. 

1^1). 

ilb. 

*lb. 



By the time that half the curd soap ia melted, the 
marine soap is to be added ; when this is well 
crutched, then add the oil soap, and finish with the 
remaining curd. When the whole is well melted, 
and just before turning it into the frame, crutch in 
the mixed perfume. 

Some of the soap " houses" endeavored to use 
Mirabane or artificial essenceof almonds {see AlmOND) 
for perfuming soap, it being far cheaper than the 
true otto of almonds ; but the application has proved 
80 unsatisfactory in practice, that it has been aban- 
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doned by Messrs. Gibba, Piaeau (of Paris), Gosncll, 
and others who used it. 

Camphok Soap, 

Curd soap, 28 lbs. 

Otto of rosemai-j, IJlb. 

Caroplior, IJ lb. 

Reduce the camphor to powder by nibbing it in a 
mortar with the addition of an ounce or more of 
aliJioud oil, then sift it. When the soap is melted 
and ready to turn out, add the camphor and rose- 
mary, csing the crutch for mixing. 



Honey Soap. 



Best jellow soap, . 
Fig soft Boap, 

Otto of citionella, , 



. 1 cwt. 
, 14 lbs. 

. Hib. 



Curd soap, . 1 cwt. 

Mariue soap, 21 lbs. 



}of each, 
. ofeacli, 



Brc 
Curd aoap, 
Marine aoap, . 
Yellow soap, , 
Oil soap, 
Brown coloring (ea 



N Windsor Sosp. 
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o of caraway, 
' cloves, 
' thyme, 



Curd soap, 
Marine soap, . 
Sifted silver sand. 
Otto of thjme, 



Poller's Earth Soap. 

Curd soap, . lOi lbs. 

Marine soap, SJ lbs. 

Puller's eartii (baked), 14 Iba. 

Otto of French lavender, . . . , 2 oa. 
" origanum, . . . . , 1 oa. 

The above forms are indicative of the method 
adopted for perfuming soaps while hot or melted. 

All the very highly scented soaps are, however, 
perfumed cold, in order to avoid the loss of scent, 20 
per cent, of perfume being evaporated by the hot 
proceaa. 

The variously named soaps, from the sublime 
" Sultana" to the ridiculous "Turtle's Marrow," we 
cannot of course be expected to notice ; the reader 
may, however, rest assured that be has lost nothing 
by their omission. 

The receipts given produce only the fineat quality 
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of the article named. Where cheap soaps are re- 
quired, not much acumen ia necessary to discern that 
by omitting the expensive perfumes, or lessening the 
quantity, the object desired is attained. Still lower 
qualities of scented soap are made by using greater 
proportions of yellow soap, and employing a very 
1 curd, omitting the oil soap altogether. 



In the previous remarks, the methods explained of 
scenting soap involved the necessity of melting it. 
The high temperature of the soap under these cir- 
cumstances involves the obvious loaa of a great deal 
of perfume by evaporation. With very highly scented 
soaps, and with perfume of an expensive character, 
the loss of ottos is too great to be borne in a com- 
mercial sense ; hence the adoption of the plan of 

SCBKTINO SoApa COLD. 

This method is exceedingly convenient and econo- 
mical for scenting small batches, involving merely 
mechanical labor, the tools required being simply 
an ordinary carpenter's plane, and a good marble 
mortar, and lignum vitge pestle. 

The woodwork of the plane must be fashioned at 
each end, so that when placed over the mortar it re- 
mains firm and not easily moved by the parallel pres- 
sure of the soap against its projecting blade. 

To commence operations, we take first 7 lbs., 14 lbs., 
or 21 lbs. of the bars of the soap that it is intended 
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to perfume The plane if noii hid iip=!nle down 
across the top of the moitai 

Things bting thus aninged, the whole of the "oap 
is to be pushed auross the plane until it i^ ill leduced 



%ii*i«*i^~ 



into fine shavings. Like the FrencL " Charbonnier," 
who does not saw the wood, but wooda the saw, so it 
will be perceived that in this process wc do not plane 
the soap, but that we soap the plane, the shavings of 
which fall lightlj into the mortar as quickly as pro- 
duced. 

Soap, as generally received from the maker, is the 
proper condition for thus working ; but if it has been 
in stock any time it becomes too hard, and must 
bave from one to three ounces of distilled water 
sprinkled in the shaving for every pound of soap 
employed, and must lay for at least twenty-four 
hours to be absorbed before the perfume is added. 

When it is determined what siae the cakes of soap 
are to be, what they are to sell for, and what it is in- 
tended they should cost, tbea the maker can measure 
out his perfume. 
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In a general way, soaps scented in this way retail 
from 48. to 10s. per pound, bearing about 100 per 
cent, profit, wbieh is not too nrncb considering their 
limited sale. Tbo soap being in a proper physical 
condition with regard to moiature, &c., is now to 
have the perfume well stirred into it. The pestle is 
then set to work for the process of incorporation. 
After a couple of hours of " warm exercise," the soap 
is generally expected to be free from streaks, and to 
be of one uniform consistency. 

For perfuming soap in large portions by the cold 
process, instead of using the pestle and mortar as an 
incorporator, it is more convenient and economical 
to employ a mill similar in construction to a cake 
chocolate-mill, or a flake cocoa-mill ; any mechanical 
apparatus that answers for mixing paste and crushing 
lumps will serve pretty well for blending soap to- 
gether. 

Before going into the mill, the soap is to be re- 
duced to shavings, and have the scent and color stirred 
in ; after leaving it, the flakes or ribands of soap are 
to be finally bound together by the pestle and mortar 
into one solid mass ; it is then weighed out in quan- 
tities for the tablets required, and moulded hj the 
Land into egg-shaped masses ; each piece being left 
in this condition, separately laid in rows on a sheet 
of white paper, dries suflicieutly in a day or so to be 
fit for the press, which is the same as that previously 
mentioned. It is usual, before placing tho cakes of 
Boap in the press, to dust them over with a little 
starch-powder, or else to very slightly oil the mould ; 
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either of ttese plans prevents the soap from adher- 
ing to the letters or emboaseti work of the mould — a 
coodition essential for turning out a clean well-struck 
tablet. 

The body of all the fine soaps mentioned below 
should consist of the finest and ivhiteat curd soap, or 
of a soap previously melted and colored to the re- 
quired shade, thus : — 

Rose-colored Soap is curd soap stained with ver- 
milion, ground in water, thoroughly incorporated when 
the soap is melted, and not very hot. 

Gekbn Soap is a mixture of palm oil soap and 
curd soap, to which is added powdered smalt ground 
with water. 

Blub Soap, curd soap colored with smalt. 

Bkown Soap, curd soap with caramel, i. e. burnt 
BMgar. 

The intensity of color varies, of course, with the 
quantity of coloring. 

Some kinds of soap become colored or tinted to 
a sufficient extent by the mere addition of the ottos 
used for scenting, such as "spermaceti soap," "lemon 
Boap," &c., which become of a beautiful pale lemon 
color by the mere mixing of the perfume with the 
curd soap. 

Otto of Ri,3e Soaf. 
{To retail at \tis. per pound.) 

Curd soap (previoiislj colored with vermilion), . 4J lbs. 

Otto of rose, 1 ok. 

Spirituous extract of musk, 2 oa. 

Otto of santft], . J oa. 

" geranium, . . . . . . . i ok. 
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Mix the perfumes, stir them in the soap eliavinga, 
and beat together. 

ToNijuis MnsK Soap. 

Pale browD-colorcd curd aoap, 5 lbs. 

Grain musk, . . . . . . . . i^ oz. 

Otto of bergamot, . 1 oa. 

Rub the musk with the bergamot, then add it to the 
Boap, and beat up. 



Curd aoap, 
Ofctoof iieroli, 



Oiwnge-Flower Soap. 



) Soap. 



Cnvd aoap, . 7 lbs. 

Otto of aantal, T oz. 

" bergamot, 2 oz. 

Spermaceti Soap. 

Curd soap, 14 lbs. 

Otto of bergamot, ....... 2J Iba. 

" leraon, i lb. 

CiTRotr Soap. 

Cued soap, G lbs. 

Otto of citron, f lb. 

," verbena (lemon- grass), i oz. 

" bergamot, . 4 oz. 

" lemon, . 1! oz. 

One of the best of fancy soaps that is made. 
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FRAsr,iFA?iKE Soap. 

Card soap (previously eolorsd light brown), . . 1 lbs. 

Civet, ioz. 

Otlo of neroli, . i oz. 

" aantal, . . . . . , . IS oz. 

" vjtivert, J oz. 

Bub the civet ■with tbe various ottoa, mix, and boat 
in the usual manner. 

Patch ouLY Soap. 

Curd oap 4^ lbs. 

Ottu t I t 1 V 1 oz. 

sa til 1 
vt ert, j° 



I of each, . . . . .Jo; 



SiVPONiCEOTTS Cream of Almorijs. 

The preparation BoM under this title is a potash 
soft soap of lard. It has a beautiful pearly appear- 
ance, and has met with extensive demand as a shav- 
ing soap. Being also used in the manufacture of 
EmuIjSINES, it is an article of no in considerable eon- 
Bumptioa by the perfumer. It is made thus : — 

Clarified lard, T lbs. 

Potash of lye (containing 26 per cent, of cans- 

dc potash), .HJ lbs. 



Otlo of almonds, 2 drachms. 

Manipulation. — Melt the lard in a porcelain vessel 
by a salt-water bath, or by a steam heat under 15 lbs. 
pressure ; then run in the lye, vert/ slowly, agitating 
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the whole time ; ■when about half the Ijo is in, the 
mixture begins to curillc ; it will, however, become so 
firm that it cannot be stirred. The cr@rae is then 
finished, hut is not pearly; it irill, however, assume 
that appearance by long trituration in a mortar, gra- 
dually adding the alcohol, in which has been dissolved 
the perfume. 

Soap Poivders. 
These preparations are sold sometimes as a denti- 
frice and at others for shaving; they are made by reduc- 
ing the Boap into shavings by a plane, then thoroughly 
drying them in a warm situation, afterwards grinding 
in a mill, then perfuming with any otto desired. 

BlPOPHACON SOAI". 

Best yellow soap, ) , , 

Fig soft soap, I ^1"^^ ^'^ "^^^^^ together. 

Perfume with anise and citronella. 

AUBROBIAL CeEAM. 

Color the grease very strongly with alkanet root, 
then proceed as for the manufacture of saponaceous 
cream. The cream eolored in this way has a blue 
tint ; when it is required of a purple color we have 
merely to stain the white saponaceous cream with a 
mixture of vermilion and smalt to the shade desired. 
Perfume with otto of oringeat, 

TRANgPABENX SoFT SoAP. 

Solution caustic potasli [Loiid. Pit'), • - .6 lbs. 
Olire oil, lib. 

Perfume to taste. 
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Luforo coinmeiicing to mate the soap, reduce the 
potash lye to one half its bulk by continued boiling. 
Now proceed as for tho mantifactiire of saponacooua 
cream. After standing a few days, pour off the waste 
liquor. • 

TajlKSPARBNT HaBD SoAP. 

Reduce the soap to shavings, and dry them as 
much as possible, then dissolve in alcohol, using as 
little spirit as will effect tho solution, then color and 
perfume as desired, and cast tho product in appropri- 
ate moulds; finally dry in a warm situation. 

Until the Legislature allows spiiit to be used for 
manufiicturing purposes, free of duty, we cannot com- 
pote with our neighbors in this article. 
JuKiFBB Tab Soap, 

This soap is made from the tar of the wood of the 
Juniperus eommumSjhy dissolving it in a fixed vege- 
table oil, such as almond or olive oil, or in fine tallow, 
and forming a soap by means of a weak soda lye, 
after the customary manner. This yields a moderately 
firm and clear soap, which may be readily used by 
application to parts affected with eruptions at night, 
mixed with a little water, and carefully washed off the 
following morning. This soap has lately been much 
used for eruptive disorders, particularly on the Con- 
tinent, and with varying degrees of success. It is 
thought that the efScient element in its compositioa 
is a rather less impure hydrocarburet than that known 
in Paris under the name huile de cade. On account 
of its ready raiscibilitj with water, it possesses great 
advantage over the common tar ointment, 
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Memcatf.t) Soaps. 

Six years ago I began making a series of medicated 
soaps, such as Sulpuuk, Soap, Iodine Soap, Bro- 
mine Soap, CfiEOSOTS Soap, Mercueial Soap, 
Croton Oil Soap, and many others. These soaps 
are prepared by adding the medicant to curd soap, 
and then making in a tablet form for use. For 
sulphur soap, the curd soap may be melted, and 
floT'era of sulphur added while the. soap is in a soft 
condition. For antimony soap and mercurial soap, 
the low oxides of the metals employed may also be 
mixed in the curd soap in a melted state. Iodine, 
bromine, creosote soap, and others containing very 
volatile substances, are best prepared cold by shaving 
up the card soap in a mortar, and mixing the medi- 
cant with it by long beating. 

In certain cutaneous diseases the author has reason 
to believe that they will prove of infinite service as 
auxiliaries to the general treatment. It il obvious 
that the absorbent vessels of the skin are very active 
during the lavoratory process ; such soap must not, 
therefore, be used except by the special advice of a 
medical man. Probably these soaps will be found 
useful for internal application. The precedent of 
the use of Castile soap (containing oxide of iron) 
renders it likely that when prejudice Las passed 
away, such soaps will find a place in the pharmaco- 
poeias. The discovery of the solubility, under certain 
conditions, of the active alkaloids, quinine, morphia, 
&c., in oil, by Mr. W. Bastick, greatly favors the 
supposition of analogous compounds in soap. 
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I"rom soapa proper we now pass to those compounds 
used aa substitutes for soap, which are classed together 
under one general title as above, for the reason that 
all cosmetiques herein embraced have the propertj of 
forming emulsions with water. 

Chemically considered, they are an exceedingly 
interesting class of compounds, and are well worthy 
of study. Being prone to decomposition, aa might be 
expected from their composition, they should be made 
only in small portions, or, at least, only in quantities 
to meet a ready sale. 

While in stock they should be kept as cool as pos- 
sible,. and free from a damp atmosphere. 

Fine almond oil, ...... t lbs. 

Simple syrup,* . . . , . . . i o'i. 
White soft soap, or saponaceous cream, i.e.] , 

CreMe d'Amande, . . - . ' 

Otto of altnovids, 
" bergamot, 



Rub the syrup wJ 



, "" ■ . . ^0/ 

th the soft soap until the mixture 



* Simple syiup oonsisls of 3 lbs. of loaf sugai boiled ft 
in Olio pint, imperial, of diatilled water. 
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is homogeneous, then rnli in the oil hy degrees ; the 
perfume having been previously mixed with the oil. 

In the manufacture of amandine (and olivine) the 
difficulty is to get in the quantity of oil indicated, 
without which it does not assume that transparent 
jelly appearance which good amandine should have. 
To attain this end, the oil is put into " a runner," that 
is, a tin or glass vessel, at the bottom of which ia a 
small faucet and spigot, or tap. The oil being put 
into this vessel is allowed to run slowly into the mortar 
in which the amanclino is hcit]^ made, just as fast as 



BU JjMliF 

ft J. -^^^^ 

niiiiiiiiiliM'lillir 



the maker finds thit ho cin mcoiporate it with the 
paste of ^otp and syiup, ind so long aa this takes 
place, the lesult will ahviyg haie i jelly texture to 
the hand. If, however, the oil be put into the mortar 
quicker than the workman can blend it with the paste, 
then the paste becomes " oiled," and may be con- 
Bidered as " done for," unless, indeed, the whole pro- 
cess be gone through again, starting off with fresh 
syrup and eoap, using up the greasy mass as if it were 
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pure oil. This liability to "go off," increases as the 
amandine neara the finish ; hence extra caution and 
plenty of " elbow grease" must bo used during the ad- 
dition of the last two pounds of oil. If the oil be not 
perfectly fresh, or if the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere he above the average of summer heat, it will 
be almost impossible to got the whole of the oil given 
in the formula into combination ; when the mass be- 
comes bright and of a^ crystalline lustre, it will be well 
to stop the further addition of oil to it. 

This and similar compounds should bo potted as 
quickly as made, and the lids of the pots banded 
either with strips of tin-foil or paper, to exclude air. 
When the amandine is filled into the jara, the top or 
face of it is marked or ornamented with a tool made 
to the size of half the diameter of the interior of the 
jar, in a similar way to a saw; a piece of lead or 
tortoise-shell, being serrated with an angular file, or 
piece of an " old saw," will do very well; place the 
marker on the amandine, and turn the ja.r gently 
round. 



Gum acacia, in powder, . . . . . 2 oa. 

Yolk of eggs, in number, 5. 

White soft soap, 3 oa. 

OKve oil, 2 lbs. 

Green oil, 1 on. 

Otto of bei^mot, - . . . . . 1 ok. 

" lemon, . . . . . . . 1 oz. 

" tliyrne ilivil CJvsaJsi, Cftch, . . . i draclni: 
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Rat the gum and honey together until incorporated, 
then add the soap and egg- Having mixed the green 
oil and perfumes with the olive oil, the mixture is to 
bo placed in the runner, and the process followed 
exactly as indicated for amandine- 

HoHET ABD Almond Paste. [Piite d'Amande au Mid.) 

Bitter almonda, blanched and ground, . . 3 !b. 

Honey, 1 lb. 

Yolk of egga, in. immber, . . - .8. 

Almond oil, 1 lb. 

■Otto of bergamot, J ok. 

" cloves, i oz. 

Euh the eggs and honey together first, then gradu- 
ally add tho oil, and finally the ground almonds and 
the perfume. 

Almond Psstb, 

Bittm- iilinoiids, blanched and ground, . . !J lb. 

Kose-water, ....... li pint. 

Alcohol (GO 0. p.), IG oz. 

Otto of bergamot, . . . . . , 3 oz. 

Place the ground almonds and ono pint of the rose- 
water into a stewpan ; with a slow and steady heat, 
cook the almonds until their granular texture assumes 
a pasty form, constantly stirring the mixture during 
the whole time, otherwise the almonds quickly burn 
to the bottom of the pan, and impart to the whole an 
empyreumatic odor. 

The large quantity of otto of almonds which is 
volatilized dimng the process, renders it essential 
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that the operator should avoid the vapor as much as 
poasihle. 

When the almonds are nearly cooked, the remain- 
ing water ia to be added ; finally the paste ia put 
into a mortar, and ■well rubbed with the pestle ; then 
the perfume and spirit are added. Before potting 
this paste, aa well as honey paste, it should bo passed 
through a medium fine sieve, to insure uniformity of 
texture, especially as almonds do not grind kindly. 

Other pastes, such as PdU de Pistache, Pdte de 
Coeos, Pdte de Ghiimauve, are prepared in so similar 
a manner to the above that it is unnecessary to say 
more about them here, than that they muat not be 
confounded with preparations bearing a similar name 
made by confectioners. 

Almoku Meal. 

Ground idinoiicla, . . . . - . 1 lb. 

Wheat flour, 1 lb. 

Oci'is-ix)ot powder, . . . . i lb. 

' Otto of ]emoj], . . . . . i oz. 

*' slmoads, J drachm. 

PlSIACHIO NVT MbAI., or AKY OTHliK NuT. 

Pistaoliio nuts {decorticated as almonds 1 , .. 

are LleachKd), .... ) 

Orris powder, .... 1 lb. 

Otto of neroli, . , 1 dracliin. 

" lemont, . . . J oh. 

Other meals, such as perfumed oatmeal, perfumed 
bran, &c., are occasionally in demand, and are pre- 
pared as the foregoing. 
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All tlie precetiing preparations are used in the 
lavatory process as substitutes for soap, and to 
" render the skin pliant, soft, and fair !" 

EMULais AB Jabmik. 

Simple syi-np, 1^ oa. 

Almond oil, 1 Hi. 

Beat jasmine oil, ^ lb. 

EMur^sirf a ix Vioi.ette. 

Saponaceous cream, . . . . . 1 oa. 

Sjrup of -violets, 1^ ok. 

Best violet oil, 1^ lb. 

Emulsin of Other odors can be prepared with 
tobereuse, rose, or cassie faeacia) oil (prepared by 
enfleurage or maceration). 

For the methods of mixing the ingredients, see 
"Amandine," p. 195. 

On aecoimt of the high price of the French oils, 
these preparations are expensive, but they are un- 
doubtedly the most exquisite of cosmetiques. 
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MILK, OR EMULSI0H3. 



In the perfumery trade, few articles meet with a 
more ready sale than that class of coametiquos denomi- 
nated milks. It has long been known that nearly all 
the seeds of plants which are called nuts, when 
decorticated and freed from their pellicle, on being 
reduced to a pnlpy mass, and rubbed with about four 
times their weight of water, produce fluid which has 
every analogy to cow's milk. The milky appearance 
of these emulsions is due to the minute mechanical 
division of the oil derived from the nuts being diffused 
through the water. All these emulsions possess great 
chemical interest on a.ccount of their rapid decomposi- 
tion, and the products emanating from their fermenta- 
tion, especially that made with sweet almonds and 
pistachios (Fisiachia vera). 

In the manufacture of vaiious milks for sale, careful 
manipulation is of the utmost importance, otherwise 
these emulsions " will not keep ;" hence more loss than 
profit, 

" Transformation takes place in the elements of vege- 
table caseine (existing in seeds) from the very moment 
that sweet almonds are converted into almond-milk." 
— LiEBiG. This accounts for the difficulty man'y per- 
sona find in making milk of almonds that does not 
spontaneously divide, a day or so after its manufac- 
tm-e. 
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Milk 



Valencia almonds (blanched), . . . J lb. 

Hose-water, 1 quart. 

Alcohol (SO 0. p,], i pint. 

Otto of rose, 1 draehiu. 

White wax, spermaceti, oil soap, each, . . i oz. 

Manipulation. — Shave up the soap, and place it in 
a vessel that can be heated by ateam or water-hath ; 
add to it two or thrco ounces of rose-water. When 
the soap is perfectly melted, add the wax and sperma- 
ceti, without dividing them more than is necessary to 
ohtain the correct weight ; this insures their melting 
slowly, and allows time for their partial saponifica- 
tion by the fluid soap ; occasional stirring is neces- 
sary. While this is going on, blttnch the almonds, 
carefully excluding every particle that is in the least 
way damaged. Now proceed to beat up the almonds 
in a scrupulously clean mortar, allowing the rose- 
water to trickle into the mass by degrees ; tho runner, 
as used for the oil in the manufacture of olivine, is very 
convenient for this purpose. When the emulsion of 
almonds is thus finished, it is to be strained, without 
pressure, through clea,n .washed muslin {k^m muslin 
often contains starch, flour, gum, or dextrine). 

The previously-formed saponaceous mixture is now 
to be placed in the mortar, and the ready-formed 
emulsion in the runner ; the soapy compound and the 
emulsion is then carefully blended together. As the 
last of the emulsion runs into the mortar, the spirit, 
in which the otto of roses has been dissolved, is to 
take its place, and to be gradually trickled into tho 
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other 
spirit frequently i 
be curdled ; aa it 
rises, and every 
down ; the consts 



A too sudden additiou of the 
igulates the milk and causes it to 
I, the temperaturo of the mixture 
leana must be taken to keep it 
; agitation and cold mortar effect- 
ing that object pretty well. I'inally, the now formed 
milk of roses is to he strained. 

The almond residue may be washed with a few 
ounces of fresh rose-water, in order to prevent any 
loss in bulk to the whole given quantity. The newly- 
formed milk should be placed into a bottle having a 
tap in it about a quarter of an inch from the bottom. 
After standing perfectly quiet for twenty-four hours 
it is fit to bottle. All the above precautions being 
taken, the milk of roses will keep any time without 
precipitate or creamy supernatation. These direc- 
tions apply to all the other forms of milk now given. 

Bitter almonda (blanched), 
Diatilled (or rose) water, . 
Alcohol (60 o p.), . 
Otto of almonds, 

" bergamot, 
Wax, spermaceti, 
Almond oil, curd soap, 






Milk of Elui^h. 

Sweet almonds, 4 o: 

El tier- flower water, 1 p 

Alcohol (GO o. p.), 8 0' 

Oil of elder flowers, prepared by maceration, , J o 

Wan, sperm, soap, each, Jo 



*■ The inipetial ir 



mty IB recognized ninoag petfun 
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Mile of Daxiie! 
Sweet almonds, 

Expressed juice of dandelion root, 

Esprit tubereuse, 

Green oil, was, } , 

> each, . 
(Jurd soap, ) 



Let the Juice of the dandelion be perfectly fresh 
pressed ; as it is in itself an emulsion, it may be put 
into the mortar after the almonda are broken up, and 
stirred with the water and spirit in the iiaual manner. 



Milk of CtrcuMBF.n. 



Sweet almonds, 4 oz. 

Expresaed juice of eueurabevs, . . . . 1 pint. 

Spirit (60 o. p.), 8 oa. 

Essence of cuoumberB, i pint. 

Green oil, wax,! ^^^,^^ , ^^^ 

Curd Boap, ) 

Raise the juice of the cuciinibers to the boiling point 
for half a minute, cool it as quickly as possible, then 
strain through fine muslin ; proceed to manipulate in 
the usual manner. 

Essence op CuouMEEua. 
Break up in a mortar 28 lbs. of good fresh cucum- 
bers; with the pulp produced mix 2 pints rectified 
spirit (sp. gr. 'SBT), and allow the mixture to stand 
for a day and night ; then distil the whole, and draw 
off a pint and a half. The distillation may be con- 
tinued so as to obtain another pint fit for ulterior 
purposes. 
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CitEiiE DE PiSTiUHE. (Milk of Plstacliio NuU.) 

Pistachio nuts, . . - ■ ■ . 3 oz. 

Orange-flower water, . . . . . 'A\ pints 

Esprit neroii, i pint. 

Palm soap, % 

Green oil, wax, I each, 1 oa. 



Lait Virginal. 

Eose-watcr, 1 quiii't. 

Tincture bonzoin, i oa. 

Acid the water very slowly to the tincture ; by so 
doing an opalescent milky fluid is produced, which 
will retain its consistency for many years; by re- 
versing this operation, pouring the tincture into the 
water, a cloudy precipitate of the resinous matter 
ensues, which does not again become readily sus- 
pended in the water. 

Extract of Eldl;b Fi.owkks, 

Elder-flower water, 1 quart. 

Tincture benzoin, 1 oz. 

Manipulate as for virgin's milk. 

Similar compounds may, of course, be made with 
orange-flower and other waters. 
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COLD CREAM. 



Galen, the celebrated physician of Pergamos, in 
Asia, but who distinguiahed himself at Athens, Alex- 
andria, and Home, about 1700 years ago, was the 
inventor of that peculiar unguent, a mixture of grease 
and water, which is now distinguished as cold cream 
in perfumery, and as Ceratum Gfaleni in Pharmacy. 
The modern formula for cold cream is, however, 
quite a different thing to that given in the works of 
Galen in point of odor and quality, although sub- 
stantially the same — grease and water. In per- 
fumery there are several kinds of cold cream, distin- 
guished by their odor, such as that of camphor, 
almond, violet, roses, &c. Cold cream, a^ made by 
English perfumers, bears a high reputation, not only 
at home, but throughout Europe ; the quantity ex- 
ported, and which can only be reckoned by jars in 
hundreds of dozens, and the repeated announcements 
that may be seen in the shops on the Continent, in 
Germany, France, and Italy, of " Cold CrSme 
Anglaise," is good proof of the estimation in which 
it is held. 

RoSK Cold Cream. 

Almond oil, ....... 1 lb. 

Rose-water, , . . . . . . 1 lb. 

White wax, 1 , 

Hpermneeti, J 

OUo of I'oses, ...,,. i drachm. 
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Manipulation. — Into a we)l-glazecl thick porcelain 
vessel, which ahouM be deep in preference to shallow, 
and capable of holding twice the quantity of cream 
that is to be made, place the wa.x and sperm ; now 
put the jar into a boiling bath of water ; when these 
materials are melted, add the oil, and again subject 
the whole to heat until the flocks of wax and sperm 
are liquefied ; now remove the jar and contents, and 
set it under a runner containing the rose-water: 
the runner may be a tin can, with a small tap at the 
bottom, the same as used for the manufacture of 
milk of roses. A stirrer must be provided, made of 
lancewood, flat, and perforated with holes the size of 
a sixpence, resembling in form a largo palette-knife. 
As soon as the rose-water is set running, the cream 
must be kept agitated until the whole of the water 
has passed into itj now and then the flow of water 
must be stopped, and the cream which sets at tho 
sides of the jar scraped down, and incorporated with 
that which remains fluid. When the whole of the 
water has been incorporated, the cream will be cool 
enough to pour into the jars for sale ; at that time 
the otto of rose is to be added. The reason for the 
perfume being put in at tho last moment is obvious 
— iha heat and suhscqucnt agitation would cause 
unnecessary loss by evaporation. Cold cream made 
in this way sets quite firmly in the jara into which it 
is poured, and retains " a face" resembling pure wax, 
although one-half is water retained in the interstices 
of the cream. When the pots are well glazed, it will 
keep good for one or two years. If desired for ex- 
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portation to the East or West Indies, it sliould always 
be sent out in stoppered bottles. 



CoLQ Ckeam of Almonds 



Is prepared precisely as the above ; but in place of 
otto of roses otto of almonds is used. 



Vioi.ET Cold Cheam. 
Huile violette, . . . . . 



TVaK and spermaceti, each, . . . , 1 ok. 
Otto of almonds, 5 drops. 

Violet Cold CREiw, I:iiirATioN. 

Almond oil, 3 lb. 

Hnile eaasie, . i lb. 

Rose-water, 1 lb. 

Sperm and wax, 1 ok. 

Otto of almonds, J draclim. 

This ia an elegant and economical preparation, gene- 
rally admired. 

Tdberedse, Jasmine, and Fleur d'Oranre Cold Ckeams. 
Are prepared in similar manner to violet (first form) ; 
they are all very exquisite preparations, but as they 
eoat more tban rose cold cream, perfamers are not 
much inclined to introduce them in lieu of the latter. 

Camfhok Cold Cream, [Offierwise Camphor Ice.) 

Almond oil, 1 lb. 

Eose-water, 1 ll>- 

Wax and Spermaceti, 1 oz. 

Camphor, 2 oz 

Otto of rosemary, . . . . . 1 drachm. 
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Melt the camphor, wax, and sperm, in the oil, then 
manipviiato aa for cold cream of roses. 

CoouMBER CoLn Ckeam. {Oremede Ooncomirc.) 

Almond oil, . . . . . . . 1 lb. 

Gi'een oil, 1 oa. 

Juice of cacumbei', 1 ll>. 

Wax and sperm, eacli, I on. 

Otto of neroli, J Jraehm. 

The cucnmhcr juice is readily ohtained hy sub- 
jecting the fruit to pressure in the ordinary tincture 
press. It must be raised to a temperature high 
enough to coagulate the small portion of albumen 
which it contains, _ and then strained through fine 
linen, as the heat is detrimental to the odor on 
account of the great volatility of tho otto of cu- 
cumber. . The following method may be adopted 
with advantage : — Slice the fruit very fine with a 
CO cumber- cutter, and place them in the oil ; after 
remaining together for twenty-four hours, repeat the 
operation, using fresh fruit in the strained oil ; no 
warmth is necessary, or at most, not more than a 
summer heat ; then proceed to make the cold cream 
in the usual manner, using the alio on d oil thus 
odoriaed, the rose-water, and other ingredients in the 
regular way, perfuming, if necessary, with a littlo 
neroli. 

Another and commoner preparation of cucumber 
ia found among the Parisians, which is lard simply 
scented with the juioo from the fruit, thus : — 'I'lic 
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lard is liquefied hj lieat in a vessel subject to a water- 
bath ; the cucumber juice ia then stirred well into it ; 
the vessel containing the ingredients is now placed 
.in a quiet situation to cool. The lard will rise to 
the surface, and when cold must be removed from 
the fluid juice ; the same manipulation being repeated 
as often as required, according to the strength of 
odor of the fruit desired in the grease. 

PiTBBS' Pom A TIE OT" CuOUMBEK. 

Bonzoiuated lard, 6 llis. 

Spermaceti, ...... 2 lbs. 

Esaenee of cucnmbfirs, . . , . 1 lb. 

Melt the stearine with the lard, then keep it con- 
stantly in motion while it cools, now beat the grease 
in a mortar, gradually adding the essence of cucum- 
bers ; continue to boat the whole until the spirit ia 
evaporated, and the pomade is beautifully white. 

Melons and other similar fi-uit will scent grease 
treated in the same way. (See " Essence of Cucum- 
bers," p. 204.) 

Pomade Divine. 

Among the thousand and one quack nostrums, 
pomade divine, lilce James's powder, has obtained a 
reputation far above the most.eanguino expectations 
of its coneoctors. This article strictly belongs to the 
druggist, being sold as a remedial agent ; neverthe- 
less, what IS sold is almost always vended by the per- 
fumer. It is prepared thus :— 
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Spermacati, . . . . . . . . i ib. 

Lard, Jill. 

Alinoad oil, i Hi. 

Gum benaoin, i lb. 

Vanilla beaus, IJ oa. 

Digest the wliole in a vessel heated by a water-hath 
at a temperature not exceeding 90° C. After five or 
six hours it is fit to strain, and maj be poured into 
the bottles for sale. (Must he stamped if its medi- 
cinal qualities are stated.) 

Almostd Balls. 

Purified suet, I !b. 

White was:, Jib. 

Otto of almonds, 1 draelim. 

" cloves, i drachm. 

CA5irnoB Balls. 

Purified suet, 1 lb. 

White was, J lb. 

Camphor, J lb. 

Otto of French lavender or rosemary, . . J oz. 

Both the above article are sold either white or 
colored with alkanet root. When thoroughly melted, 
the material is cast in a mould ; ounce gallipots with 
smooth bottoms answer very well for casting in. 
Some vendors use only large pill-hoxes. 

Campeou Paste. 
Sweet almoad oil, . . . . , , J lb. 

Purified lard, ^ lb. 

Was and spermaceti, ") , , 

Camphor, . . J 
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Glycekike BS-LSAM. 

wm.w„, 1 „j i„. 

Spermaceti, J 

Almond oil, . . . . . - ■ j lb. 

Glycerine, 3 oa. 

Otto of roses, i drachm. 

Of the remedial action of any of tho above pre- 
parations we cannot here discuss ; in giving the for- 
mulEe, it ia enough for us that they are sold by per- 
fumers. 

EosK Lip Saive. 

Almond oil, . . - . . ■ . J- lb. 

Spermaceti and wax, eaeli, 2 oz. 

Alkanet root, 2 o?,. 

Otto of rosea, i draclim. 

Place the wax, sperm, and oil on to the alkanefc 
root in a vessel heated by steam or water-bath ; after 
the materials are melted, they must digest on the 
alkanot to extract its color for at least four or five 
hours ; finally, strain through fine muslin, then add 
the perfume just before it cools. 

White Lip Salve. 

Almond oil, ., i lb. 

Wax and Spermaceti, eacli, . . . . I oz. 

Otio of alraonda, J drachm. 

" geranium, . . . . . ■ i " 

After lip salve is poured into the pots and got 
cold, a red-hot iron must be held over them for a 
minute or BO, in order that the heat radiated from 
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the irons may melt the surface of the salve and give 
it an even face. 

CoMJiow Lip Sai.ve 
Is made simply of equal parts of lard and suet, colored 
with alkanet root, and perfumed with an ounce of ber- 
gamot to every pound of salve. 
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SUCTION XII. 
rOMdDES AHD OILS. 

The name of pomatum is derived from pomum, an 
apple, because it was originally made by macerating 
over-ripe apples in grease. 

If an apple be stuck all over with spice, such as 
cloves, then exposed to the air for a few days, and 
afterwards macerated in pnrified melted lard, or any 
other fatty matter, the grease will become perfumed. 
Repeating the operation with the same grease several 
times, produces real "pomatum." 

According to a recipe published more than a cen- 
tury ago the form given is : — " Kid's grease, an 
orange sliced, pippins, a glass of rose-water, and half 
a glass of white wine, boiled and strained, and at last 
sprinkled with oil of sweet almonds." The author, 
Dr. Quincy, observes, that " the apple is of no' sig- 
nificance at all in the recipe," and, like many authors 
of the present day, concludes that the reader is as 
well acquainted with the subject as the writer, and 
therefore considers that the weights or bulk of the 
materials in his recipe are, likewise, of no significance. 
According to ancient writers, unguent, pomatum, 
ointment, are synonymous titles for medicated and 
perfumed greases. Among biblical interpreters, the 
significant word is mostly rendered " ointment;" thus 
we have in Prov. 27 ; 9, " Ointment and perfume rc- 
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joiee the heart;" in Eccles. 9:8," Let thy head lack 
no ointment." 

Perfumers, acting upon their own or Dr. Quioey's 
advice, pay no regard to the apples in the preparation 
of pomatum, but make it by perfuming lard or suot, 
or a mixture of wax, spermaceti, and oil, or some of 
tiiom or all blended, to produce a particular result, 
according to the name that it hears. 

Tho moat important thing to consider in the manu- 
facture of pomatum, kc, is to start off with a perfectly/ 
inodorous grease, whatever that grease may be. 

Inodorous lard is obtained thus : — Take, say 28 lbs. 
of perfectly freak lard, place it in a well-glaKed vessel, 
that can be submitted to the heat of a boiling salt- 
water bath, or by steam under a slight pressure ; when 
the lard is melted, add to it one ounce of powdered 
alum and two ounces of table salt ; maintain the heat 
for some time, in fact till a scum rises, consisting in 
a great measure of coagulated proteine compounds, 
membrane, fee, which must bo skimmed off; when 
the liquid grease appears of a uniform nature it is 
allowed to grow cold. 

The lard is now to ho washed. This is done in 
small portions at a time, and is a work of much labor, 
which, however, is amply repaid by the result. About 
a pound of the grease is now placed on a slate slab a 
little on the incline, a supply of good water being set 
. to trickle over it ; the surface of the grease is then 
constantly renewed by an operative working a muller 
over it, precisely as a color-maker grinds paints 
in oil. In this way the water removes any traces of 
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alum or Siilt, also tlio last traces of nitrogenous 
matter. Pinally, tho grease, when the whole ia 
washed in this way, is remelted, the heat being main- 
tained enough to drive off any adhering water. When 
cold it is finished. 

Although purifying grease in this way ia trouble- 
some, and takes a good deal of time, yet unless done 
so, it is totally unfit for perfuming with flowers, be- 
cause a bad grease will cost more in perfume to cover 
its mal odeur than the expense of thus deodorizing 
it. Moreover, if lard be used that "smells of the 
pig," it is next to impossible to impart to it any 
delicate odor ; and if strongly perfumed by the addi- 
tion of ottos, the unpurified grease will not keep, but 
quickly becomes rancid. Under any circumstances, 
therefore, grease that is not perfectly inodorous ia a 
very expensive material to use in the manufacture of 
pomades. 

In the South and flower-growing countries, where 
the fine pomades are made by Enflbuba&e, or by 
Maceration* (see pp. 37, 38), tho purification of 
grease for the purpose of- these manufactures is of 
Buificient importance to become a separate trade. 

The purification of beef and mutton suet is in a 
great measure the same as that for lard : the greater 
solidity of suets requires a mechanical arrangement 
for washing them of a more powerful nature than can 
be applied by hand labor. Mr. Ewen, who ia undoubt- 
edly tho best fat-purifier in London, employs a stone 
roller rotating upon a circular slab ; motion is given 
• Annals of Pharmacy, vol. H, pp. 168, 169. 
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to the roller by an axle which passes through the 
centre of the slab, or rather stone bed, upon which 
the suet is placed ; being higher in the centre than at 
the sides, the stream of water flows away after it has 
once passed over the suet ; in other reapecta the treats 
laent is the same as for lard. These greases used by 
perfumers have a general title of " body," tantamount 
to the French nomenclature of corps ; thus we have 
pomades of hard corps (suet), pomades of soft corps 
(lard). For making extraits, such as extrait de 
violctte, jasmin, the pomades of hard corps are to be 
preferred ; but when scented pomade is to be used in 
fabrication of unguents for the hair, pomades of soft 
corps are the most useful. 

The method of perfuming grease by the direct pro- 
cess with flowers having already been described under 
the respective names of the flowers that impart the 
odor thereto, it remains now only to describe those 
compounds that arc made from them, together with 
such incidental matter connected with this branch of 
perfumery as has not been previously mentioned. 

Acacia Pomade, commonly called Oassib Poma- 
tum, is made with a purified body-grease, by macera- 
tion with the little round yellow buds of the Acaeia 
J'arnesiana. 

Black currant leaves, and which the French term 
easaie, have an odor very much resembling cassie 
(acacia), and are used extensively for adulterating the 
true acacia pomades and oils. The near similarity of 
name, their analogous odor (although the plants have 
no botanical connection), together with the word 
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cassia, a familiar perfume in England, has produced 
generally confused ideas in this country as to the 
true origin of the odor now under discussion. Oaasie, 
casae, cassia, it will bo understood now, are three dis- 
tinct substances ; and in order to render the matter 
more perspicuous in future, the materials will always 
be denominated Acaoia, if prepared from the Acacia 
Farnesiana; Oasse, when from hlaclc currant; and 
Cassia, if derived from the bark of the Oinnamomwm 
Cassia. 

Benzoic acitl ia perfectly soluble in hot grease. 
Hrtlf an ounce of benzoic acid being dissolved in half 
a pint of hot olive or almond oil, deposits on cooling 
beautiful acicular crystals, similar to the crystals that 
effloresce from vanilla beans ; a portion of the acid, 
however, remains dissolved in the oil at the ordinary 
temperature, and imparts to it the peculiar aroma of 
benzoin ; upon this idea is based the principle of per- 
fuming grease with gum benzoin hy the direct process, 
that is, by macerating powdered gum benzoin in melted 
suet or lard for a few hours, at a temperature of about 
80° C. to 90° 0. Nearly all the gum-resins give up 
their odoriferous principle to fatty bodies, when 
treated in the same way ; this fact becoming generally 
known, will probably give rise to the preparation of 
some new remedial ointments, such as Unguentum 
myrrlice, Unguentum assaftetida, and the like. 

ToNftuiN Pomade, and Tohquin Oil, are prepared 
by macerating the ground Tonquin beans in either 
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molteci fat or warm oil, from twelve to twenty-eight 
hours, in the proportion of 

Tonquin boaiis, , . . . . . . J 'b. 

Fat or oil, i Iba. 

Strain through fine muslin ; when cold, the grcaao 
■will have a fine odor of the beans. 



Vanilla pods, J- lb. 

I'at'oroil, 4 lb3. 

Macerate at a temperature of 25° C. for three or four 
days ; finally strain. 

These pomatums and oils, together with the I"rench 
pomades and hniles already descrihed, constitute the 
foundation of the preparations of all the beat hair 
greases sold by perfumers. Inferior scented poma- 
tums and oils arc prepared hy perfuming lard, suet, 
wax, oil, &c., with various ottos; the results, however, 
in many instances more expensire than the foregoing, 
are actually inferior in their odor or bouquet — for 
grease, however slightly perfumed by maceration or 
enfleurage with flowers, is far more agreeable to the 
olfactory nerve than when scented by ottoa. 

Tho undermentioned greases have obtained great 
popularity, mainly because their perfume is lasting 
and flowery. 

POMAPE CALLEB BeAb'S GrEASE, 

The most popular and "original" bears' grease is 
made thus : — 
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Huile de rose, -, 

" OBir d'orauge, K, . , ,, 

" acacia Vofeatli, . .Jib. 

" tabereuse aud jasmin, J 

Almond oil, ■ ■ . ■ . ■ .10 Iba. 

Lai-d, 13 lbs. 

Acacia pomade, 2 lbs. 

Otto of bergamot, 4 oz. 

" doves, 2 oz. 

Melt the solid greases and oils together bj a wator- 
bath, then add the ottos. 

Bears' grease thus prepared is just hard enough to 
" set" in the pots at a summer heat. In very warm 
■weather, or if required for exportation to the East or 
"West Indies, it is necessary to use ia part French po- 
matums instead of oils, or more lard aad less almond 
oil. 

CiaoAssiAN Cream, 

Purified lard, lib. 

Benzoin suet, . . . . . . . 1 ib. 

French rose pomatunij i lb. 

Almond oil, colored witli alkanut, . . .2 lbs. 
Otto of rose, i 02. 

Balsam op FLOWEiis. 
French rose pomatum, . . . . . . 13 oz. 

" violet pomatum, . . . . . . 12 oz. 

Almond oil, 2 lbs. 

Otto of bergamot, i ok. 

Crystalt.izet> Oil, [First qualiiij). 

Huile de rose, 1 lb. 

" tubereuse, 1 lb. 

" fleur d'orange, ^ lb. 

Spermaceti, 8 oz. 
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CiiYSTALLiZED Oil. {Second gualii)/.) 

Almond 2i lbs. 

Spermafieti, ■ . . i lb. 

Otto of lemon, . . . . . - . 3 ok. 

Melt the spermaceti in a vessel heated by a water- 
bath, then add the oils ; continue the heat until all 
flocks disappear ; let the jars into which it is poured 
be warm ; cool as slowly as possible, to insnre good 
crystals ; if cooled rapidly, the mass congeals without 
the appearance of ci'ystals. This preparation has a 
very nice appearance, and so far sells well ; but its 
continued use for anointing the hair renders the head 
scurfy ; indeed, the crystals of sperm may he combed 
out of the hair in flakes after it has been used a week 
or two. 

Castok Oil Pomatum. 

Tabereusc pomatum, . . . . . 1 lb. 

Castor oil, i lb. 

Almond oil, ^ lb. 

Otto of bergamot, 1 oa. 

French rose poJiiati.im, J lb. 

" jasmine pomatum, . . . .Jib. 

Almond oil, i lb. 

Otto of netoli, 1 drachm. 

Mabuow Ckeau. 

Purified lard, . . .... 1 lb. 

Almond oil, . . ■ ■ ■ ■ . 1 lb. 

Palm oil, . . I oz. 

Otto of cloves, J dracbiii. 

" lomoii, . . , . . . 14 oa. 
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Markow Pomatum. 



Otto of lemon, 
" bergamot, 
" cloves, 3 drachms. 

Melt the greases, then beat them up with a whisk or 
flut wooden spatula, for half an hour or more ; as the 
grease cools, minute vesicles of air are inclosed by 
the pomatum, wbicli not only increase the bulk of 
the mixtures, but impart a peculiar mechanical aggre- 
gation, rendering the pomatum light and spongy ; in 
this state it is obvious that it fills out more profitably 
than otherwise. 



■I Violet Pomatum, 



Purified iMd, 
Washed acacia pomatun 
" rose pomatum, 



Manipulate as for marrow pomatum. 

In all the cheap preparations for the hair, the 
manufacturing perfumers used the washed French 
pomatums and the washed French oils for making 
their greases. "Washed pomatums and washed oils 
are those greases that originally have been the best 
pomatums and huiles prepared by enflcurage and by 
maceration with the flowers ; which pomades and 
huiles have been subject to digestion in alcohol for 
the manufacture of essences for the handkerchief. 
After the spirit has been on the pomatums, &e., it is 
poured off ; the residue is then called washed poma- 
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turn, and still retain an odor strong enough for the 
manufacture of most hair greases. 

For pomatums of other odors it is only necessary 
to substitute rose, jasmine, tubereuse, and others, in 
plaeo of the acacia pomatum in the above formulee. 

Poll APE DODBT.E, MlLLEFLEURS. 

Kose, jasmine, fleur d'orange, violet, tubercuso, &c., 
are all made in winter, with two-thirda best French 
pomatum, one-third best French oils ; in summer, 
equal parts. 

Pomade a la HaLioiaoPF, 

Prencli rose pomade, 1 lb. 

Vanilla oil, Jib. 

Huile de jasmine, . . . . . ■ d oz. 

" tubereuse, 2 oz. 

" fleur d'orango, . . . - .3 oz. 

Otto of fllroonds, 6 drops. 

" cloves, 3 drops- 

HuiLE Antiijue. [A la Beliqlrope.) 
Same as the above, substituting rose oil for the 
pomade, 

Pm 



The name of this preparation, which is a compound 
of Greek and Latin, signifying " a friend to the 
hair," was first introduced by the Parisian perfumers; 
and a very good name it is, for Philocome is un- 
doubtedly one of the best unguents for the hair that 
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Philocomk. {First qtidlitij.) 

White wax, 10 oz. 

Fresli vose-oil, • . 1 lb. 

" acacia oil, i !b. 

" jasmine oil, i lb. 

" fieur d'orango oil, . . . . . 1 lb. 

" tubeveuse oil, 1 lb. 

Melt the wax in tlie huiles Ly a 'wator-batli at the 
lowest possible temperature. Stir the mixture as it 
cools; do not pour out the Philocome until it lE 
nearly cool enough to act; let the jars, bottles, or 
pots into which it is filled for sale lie alightlj warmed, 
or at least of the same temperature as the Philocome, 
otherwise the bottles chill the material as it is poured 
in, and make it appear of an uneven texture. 

Philocome, {Second qualHi/.) 

Wliite wax, 5 a-/.. 

Aliiioml oil, ^ lbs. 

Otto of bergamot, . . . . - . 1 oa. 

" lemon, 4 ok. 

" tavender, . . .... 2 tlrachms. 

" cloves, 1 dvachin. 

Take 1 ounce of wax to 1 pound of oil. 

PoMMADE IIosGROiSB. [FciT the. Moustachf.) 

Lead plastei', . . . . . . . 1 lb. 

Acacia Luile, . . . . . 2 oz. 

Otto of rosea, 2 drachms 

" cloves, ....... 1 draclim.. 

" almonds, ...... I dj.'ac!ira. 
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Color to the tint required with ground amber and 
sienna in oil ; mix the ingredients by first melting the 
plaster in a vessel in boiling water. Lead plaster is 
made with oxide of lead boiled with olive oil : it is 
beat to procure it ready made from the wholesale 



HiEo OK Stick Pomatums. 

Piirified suet, 1 lb. 

White wax, 1 lb. 

Jasmine pomatam, . . . . . . ^ lb. 

Tubereuse pomatum, . . . . . J lb. 

Otto of rose, ....... 1 dradim. 

AifOTEEK Form,— dicaper. 

Suet, 1 lb. 

Wax, ^Ib. 

Otto of bergamot 1 oz. 

" easfiia, I draclim. 

The above recipes produce White Batons. 
Brown and Black Batons are also in demand. 
They are made in the same way as the above, but 
colored with lamp-black or umber ground in oil. 
Such colors are best purchased ready ground at an 
artist's col or man's. 

BlAOK and BrOIVN CoaMETIlJtrE. 

Such as is sold hy EiMMBL, is prepared with a 
nicely- scented soap strongly colored with lamp-black 
or with umber. ' The soap is melted, and the color- 
ing added while the soap is soft ; when cold it is cut 
up in oblong pieces. . 

It is used as a temporary dye for the moustache, 
applied with a small brush and water. 
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SECTION XIII. 

HAIR DYES AND DEPILATORY. 

By way of personal adornment, few practices are 
of more ancient origin than tiiat of painting the face, 
djcing the hair, and hlackening tho eyebrows and 



It is a practice universal among the women of the 
higher and middle classes in Egypt, and very com- 
mon among those of the lower orders, to blacken the 
eclge of the eyelids, both above and below the eye, 
with a black powder, which they term kohJiI. The 
kohhl is applied with a small probe of wood, ivory, 
or silver, tapering towards the end, but blunt. This 
is moistened sometimes with rose-water, then dipped 
in the powder, and drawn along the edges of the eye- 
lids. It is thought to give a very soft expression to 
the eye, the siae of which, in appearance, it enlarges ; 
to which circumstances probably Jeremiah refers 
when he writes, " Though thou rentest thy face (or 
thine eyes) with painting, in vain shalt thou make 
thyself fair." — Jer. 4 : 30. See also Lass's Modern 
Egyptians, vol. i, p. 41, et seq. 

A singular custom is observable both among 
Moorish and Arab females — that of brnamenting the 
face between the eyes with clusters of bluish spots 
or other small devices, and which, being stained, 
become permanent. The chin is also spotted in a 
similar manner, and a narrow blue line extends from 
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tlic point of it, and is continued down the throat. 
The eyclaslies, eyebvows, and also the tips and ex- 
tremities of the eyelids, are colored black. The 
soles, and sometimes other parts of the feet, as high 
as the ankles, the palms of the hands, and the nails, 
are dyed with a yellowish-red, with the leaves of a 
plant called Henna {Lawsonia mermis), the leaf of 
which somewhat resemhles the myrtle, and is dried 
for the purposes above mentioned. The hack of the 
hand is also often colored and ornamented in this 
way with different devices. On holidays they paint 
their cheeks of a red brick color, a narrow red line 
being also drawn down the temples. 

In Greece, " for coloring the lashes and sockets of 
the eye they throw incense or gum lahdanum on some 
coals of fire, intercept the smoke which ascends ivith 
a plate, and collect the soot. This I saw applied. 
A girl, sitting cross-legged as usual on a sofa, and 
closing one of her eyes, took the two lashes between 
the forefinger and thumb of her left hand, pulled 
them forward, and then, thrusting in at the external 
corner a sort of bodkin or probe which had been 
immersed in the soot, and withdrawing it, the particles 
previously adhering to the probe remained within the 
eyelashes." — Chandler's Travels in Gfreece. 

Br. Shaw states that among other curiosities that 
were taken out of the tombs at Sahara relating to 
Egyptian women, he saw a joint of the common 
reeds, which contained one of those bodkins and an 
ounce or more of this powder. 

In England the same practice is adopted by many 
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persons that liave gray Lair ; but instead of using tlie 
black material in the form of a powder, it is employed 
aa a crayon, the color being mixed with a greasy body, 
such aa the brown and black stick pomatums, de- 
scribed in the previous article, 

TuiiKiSH Hair Dye. 

In Constantinople there are some persons, partica- 
larly Armenians, who devote themselves to the pre- 
paration of cosmetics, and obtain large sums of money 
from those desirous of learning this art. Amongst 
these cosmetics is a black dye for the hair, which, ac- 
cording to Landerer, is prepared in the following 
manner : — 

Finely pulverized galls are kneaded with a httle oil 
to a paste, which is roasted in an iron pan until the 
oil vapors cease to evolve, upon which the residue is 
triturated with water into a paste, and heated again 
to dryness. At the same time a metallic mixture, 
which is brought from Egypt to the commercial marts 
of the East, and which is termed in Turkish Hastiko- 
petra, or Rastih-Yuzi, is employed for this purpose. 
This metal, which looks like dross, is by some Arme- 
nians intentionally fused, and consists of iron and 
copper. It obtains its name from its use for the 
coloration of the hair, and particularJy the eyebrows 
— for rastik means eyebrows, and yuzt stone. The 
fine powder of this metal is as intimately mixed as 
possiblo with the moistened gall-mass into a paste, 
which is preserved in a damp place, by which it ac- 
quires the blackening property. In some cases this 
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mass is mixed with the poivder of odorous substances 
which are used in the seraglio as perfumes, and called 
harsi, that is, pleasant odor ; and of these the principal 
ingredient is ambergris. To blaclcen the hair a little 
of this dye is triturated in the hand or between the 
fingers, with which the hair or beard is well rubbed. 
After a few days the hair becomes very beautifully 
black, and it is a real pleasure to see such fine black 
beards as are met with in the East among the Turks 
who use this black dye. Another and important ad- 
vantage in the use of this dye consists therein, that 
the hair remains soft, pliant, and for a long time black, 
when it has been once dyed with this substance. That 
the coloring properties of this dye arc to be chiefly 
ascribed to the pyrogallic acid, which can be found 
by treating the mass with water, may be with cer- 
tainty assumed. 

LiTHAitfiE Kaib Hyr. 

Powdered litharge, 2 lbs. 

Qaieklime, ^ lb. 

Calcined magnesia, /J lb. 

Slake the lime, using as little water as possible to 
make it disintegrate, then mix the whole by a sieve. 



Slaked lime, 

White lead in powder, 

Litharge, . 



Mix by sifting, bottle, and well cork. 

Directions to he sold with the above, — "Mix the 
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powder witli enough water to form a thick creamy 
fluid ; with the aid of a small brush, completely cover 
the hair to be dyed with this mixture ; to dye a light 
brown, allow it to remain on the hair four hours ; 
dark brown, eight hours; black, twelve hours. As 
the dye does not act unless it is moist, it is necessary 
to keep it so by wearing an oiled silk, india-rubher, 
or other waterproof cap. 

"After the hair is dyed, the refuse must be 
thoroughly washed from the head with plain water ; 
when dry, the hair must be oiled." 

Simple Silveh Dye. [ OthertDUe " Vegetable Dye.") 

Nitrate of silver, 1 o^i. 

Rose-water, 1 pint. 

Before using this dye it is necessary to free the 
hair from grease by washing it with soda or pearlash 
and water. The hair must be quite dry prior to ap- 
plying the dye, which is beat laid on with an old tooth- 
brush. This dye does not "strike" for several hours. 
It needs scarcely be observed that its effects are more 
rapidly produced by exposing the hair to sunshine and 
air. 

Haib Dye, with Mordant. {Brown.) 

Nitrate of silver, 1 ok., blue bottles, 

Eose-water, . . . . - . 9 oa. " 

The mordant. — Siilpbaret of potassium, 1 oz., wbitc bottles. 
" Water, . . . . 8 oa. " 

HiiB Dye, with Mordant. [Black.) 

Nitrate of Bilvev, 1 oz., blue bottles. 

Water, G oi. " 

The mardaiii. — Sulphucet of potassium, 1 oz., white bottles. 
" " Watev, . . . . oa. " 
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The movclant is to he applied to the hair first ; when 
dry, the silver solution. 

&reat care must be taken that the Bulphurct ia 
fresh made, or at least, well preserved in closed bottles, 
otherwise, instead of the mordant acting to mate the 
hair black, it will tend to impart a yelloio hue. When 
the mordant ia good, it has a very disagreeable odor, 
and although this is the quickest and best dye, its un- 
pleasant smell has given rise to the 

iNODOROTja Dye. 
Blue, bottles. — Dissolve the nitrate of silver in the 
water as in the above, then add liquid ammonia by 
degrees until the mixture becomes cloudy from the 
precipitate of the oxide of silver, continue to add 
ammonia in small portions until the fluid again 
becomes bright from the oxide of silver being redis- 
solved. 

White bottles. — Pour half a pint of boiling rose- 
water upon three ounces of powdered gall-nuts ; when 
cold, strain and bottle. This forma the mordant, and 
is used in the same way as the first-named dye, like 
the sulphuret mordant. It is not ao good a dye as 
the previous one, 

FuF.TCn Brown Dye, 

Blue Bottles. — Saturated solution of sulphate of 
copper ; to this add ammonia enough to precipitate 
the oxide of copper and redissolve it (as with the 
silver in the above), producing the azure liquid. 
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White Bottles. — Mordant. — Saturated solution of 
pmssiate of potass. 

Artificial hair, for the manufacture of penikes, ia 
dyed in the same manner as wool. 

There are in the market several other hair dyes, 
but all of them are but modifications of the above, 
possessing no marked advantage. 



Liquid hair dye, not to blacken the akin, may be 
thus prepared : — Dissolve in one ounce of liquor 
potassre a^ much freshly-precipitated oxide of lead as 
it will take up, and dilute the resulting clear solution 
■with three ounces of distilled water. Care mwst be 
taken not to wet the skin unnecessarily with it. 



QnnoE Depilatory oe EnaMA. [For removing liair.) 

As the ladies of this country consider the growth 
of hair upon the upper lip, upon the arms, and on the 
back of the neck, to be detrimental to beauty, those 
who are troubled with such physical indications of 
good health and vital stamina have long had recourse 
to rusma or depilatory for removing it. 

This or analogous preparations were introduced 
into this country from the East, rusma having been 
in use in the harems of Asia for many ages. 



Best lime slaked, 3 lb. 

Orpiment, in powder, i lbs. 

Mix the material by means of a drum sieve ; pre- 
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serve the same for sale in well-corted or stoppered 
bottles. 

Directions to be sold with the above. Mix tlie 
depilatory powder with enough water to render it of 
a creamy consistency ; lay it upon the hair for about 
five minutes, or until its caustic action upon the skin 
renders it necessary to bo removed ; a similax process 
to shaving is then to be gone through, but instead of 
using a razor, operate with an ivory or bone paper- 
knife ; then wash the part with plenty of water, and 
apply a little cold cream. 

The precise time to leave depilatory upon the part 
to be depilated cannot be given, because there ia a 
physical difference in the nature of hair. " Bavcn 
tresses" require moie time than " flaxen locks ; " the 
sensitiveness of the skin has also to be considered. 
A small feather \<i a very good test for its action. 

A few readers will, perhaps, be disappointed in 
finding that I have only given one formula for de- 
pilatory. The receipts might easily have been in- 
creased in number, but not in quality. The use of 
arsenical compounds is objectionable, but it undoubt- 
edly increases the depilating action of the compounds. 
A few compilers of " Receipt Boobs," " Supplements 
to Pharmaeopceias," and others, add to the lime 
" charcoal powder," "carbonate of potass," "starch," 
&c.; but what action have these materials — ehemically 
— upon hair ? The simplest depilatory is moistened 
quicklime, but it is less energetic than the mixture 
recommended above ; it answers very well for tanners 
and fellmongers, with whom time is no object. 
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SECTION XIV. 



ABSORBENT POWDERS. 

A lady's toilet-table is incomplete without a box 
of some absorbent powder ; indeed, from our earliest 
infancy, powder is used for drying the skin with the 
greatest benefit ; no wonder that its use is continued 
in advanced years, if, by slight modifications in its 
composition, it can be employeiJ not only as an absor- 
bent, butaaameansof "personaladornment." Weare 
quite within limits in stating that many ton-weights 
of such powders are used in this country annually. 
They are principally composed of various starches, 
prepared from wheat, potatoes, and various nuts, 
mixed more or less with powdered talc — of Haiiy, 
steatite (soap-stone), French chalk, oxide of bismuth, 
and oxide of ainc, &o. The most popular is what ia 
termed 

Violet Powdur. 

Wheat starcli, 12 lbs. 

Orris-root powder, 2 lbs. 

Otto of leraOn, ^ oz. 

" bcrgamot, . . . . . . J ob. 

" cloves, ...... 2 drachms. 

Eosl; Fac!b Powdek. 

"Wheat starch, 1 lbs. 

Rose Pink, J drachm. 

Otto of rose, 2 drachms. 

" santal, ...... 2 " 
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Plain or Uksuekted Hair Poivdbk 
Is pure wheat starct. 

Face Powder. 

Starch, 1 lb. 

Oxide of Bisffliitli, 4. on. 

PeBi,i; Powder, 

Fi-enoh chalk, I lb. 

Oxide of bismuth, lira. 

Oxide of ainc, . . . . . . 1 oi. 

Blanc he Pekli; 
Is pure oxide of bismuth in powder. 

P BENCH Blano 
Is levigated talc passed through a silk sieve. 
This is the host face powder made, particularly a8 
it does not discolor from emaDation of the skin or 
impure atmosphere, 

Liquid BulSG (roe thbateical csb). 

The use of a white paint by actresses and dancers, 
is absolutely necessary ; great exertion produces a 
florid complexion, which is incompatible with certain 
scenic effects, and requires a cosmetic to subdue it, 

Madame V , during her stage career, has pro- 
bably consumed more than half a hundredweight of 
oxide of bismuth, prepared thus : — 

Eose or orange-flower water, ... .1 pint. 
Oxide of bisnrath, 4 oa. 

Mixed by long trituration. 
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Caloinud Talc 
Is alao extensively used as a toilet poTrdor, and is 
Bold under various names ; it is not so unctuous aa tbe 
ordinary kind, 

Eaitei; and Rkd Paints. 
Tliese preparations are in demand, not only for 
theatrical uae, but by private individuals. Various 
Bliades of color are made, to suit the complexions of 
the blonde and brunette. One of the best kind is 
that termed 

Bloom op Bosbs. 



Strong liquid a 

Finest carmine, i oa. . 

Bose-water, 1 piut. 

Esprit do rose (ti'iple), ^ oz. 

Place the carmine into a pint bottle, and pour on 
it the ammonia ; allow them to remain together, with 
occasional agitation, for two days ; then add the rose- 
water and esprit, and well mix. Place the bottle ia 
a quiet situation for a week ; any precipitate of impu- 
rities from tbo carmine will subside ; the supernatant 
"Bloom of Boses" is then to be bottled for sale. If 
the carmine was perfectly pure there would be no pre- 
cipitate ; nearly all the carmine purchased from the 
makers is more ' or loss sophisticated, its enormous 
price being a premium to its adulteration. 

Carmine cannot be manufactnrod profitably on a 
small scale fOr commercial purposes ; four or five 
manufacturers supply the whole of Europe! M. 
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Titard, Rue Grenicr St. Lazare, Paris, produces, 
without doubt, the finest article; singular enough, 
however, the principal operative in the establishment 
is an old Englishman. 

" The preparation of the finest carmine is still a 
mystery, because, on the one hand, its -consumption 
being very limited, few persons are engaged in its 
manufacture, and, upon the other, the raw material 
being costly, extensive experiments on it cannot he 
conveniently made." — Dh. Urb. 

In the Encyclop&die Roret will be found no less 
than a dozen recipes for preparing carmine ; the 
number of formulae will convince the most superficial 
reader that the true form is yet withheld. 

Analysis has taught us its exact composition ; but 
a certain dexterity of manipulation and proper tem- 
peratiure are indispensable to complete success. 

Most of the recipes given by Dr. Ure, and others, 
are from this source ; but as they possess no practical 
value we refrain from reprinting them. 

Toilet Eouues. 
Are prepared of different shades by mixing fine 
carmine with talc powder, in different proportions, 
say, one drachm of carmine to two ounces of talc, or 
one of carmine to three of talc, and so on. These 
rouges are sold in powder, and also in cake or china 
pots ; for the latter the rouge is mixed with a minute 
portion of solution of gum tragacanth. M. Titard 
prepares a great variety of rouges. In some instances 
the coloring-matter of the cochineal is spread upon 
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thick paper and dried very gradually ; it then as- 
eumcs a hoaKtiful green tint. This curious optical 
effect 13 also ohserved in " pink saucers." What ia 
known as Chinese hook rouge ia evidently made in 
the same way, and has been imported into this 
country for many years. 

When the hronze green cards are moistened with 
a piece of damp cotton wool, and applied to the lips 
or cheeks, the color assumes a heautiful rosy hue. 
Common aorts of rouge, called " theatre rouge," are 
made from the Brazil-wood lake ; another kind is 
derived from tho safflower (Car(^amMS tinetorius); 
from this plant also is made 



The safflower ia washed in water until the yellow 
coloring -matter is removed ; the carthamine or color 
principle is then dissolved out hy a weak solution of 
carbonate of soda ; the coloring is then precipitated 
into the saucers hy the addition of sulphuric acid to 
the solution. 

Cotton wool and crape being colored in the same 
way are used for tho same purpose, the former being 
sold as Spanish wool, the latter as Cr^pon rouge. 
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TOOTH POWDEES AND MOUTH WASHES, 

Tooth powders, regarded as a means merely of 
cleansing the teeth, are most commonly placed among 
cosmetics; but this shonld not be, as they asaiat 
greatly in preserving a healthy and regular condition 
of the dental machinery, and so aid in perfecting as 
mach as possible the act of mastication. In this 
manner, they may be considered as most useful, 
although it is true, subordinate medicinal agents. 
By a careful and prudent use of them, some of the 
most frequent causes of early loss of the tcoth may 
be prevented ; these are, the deposition of tartar, the 
swelling of the gums, and an undue acidity of the 
saliva. The effect resulting from accuiaulatioa of the 
tartar is well known to most persons, and it has been 
distinctly shown that swelling of the substance of the 
glims will hasten the expulsion of the teeth from 
their sockets ; and the action of the saliva, if unduly 
acid, is known to be at least injurious, if not de- 
structive. Now, the daiiy employment of a tooth 
powder sufficiently hard, so as to exert a tolerable 
degree of friction upon the teeth, without, at the 
same time, injuring the enamel of the teeth, will, in 
most cases, almost always prevent the tartar accu- 
mulating in such a degree as to cause subsequent 
injury to the teeth ; and a flaccid, spongy, relaxed 
condition of the gums may be prevented or overcome 
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by adding to such a tootli powder, some tonic and 
astringent ingredient, A tooth powder containing 
charcoal and cinchona bark, will accomplish these 
results in most cases, and therefore dentists gene- 
rally recommend such. Still, there are objections 
to the use of charcoal ; it is too hard and resisting, 
its color is objectionable, and it is perfectly insoluble 
by the saliva, it is apt to become lodged between the 
teeth, and there to collect decomposing animal and 
vegetable matter around such particles as may be 
fixed in this position. Cinchona barb, too, is often 
stringy, and has a bitter, disagreeable taste. M. 
Mialhe highly recommends the following formula : — ■ 

Mialhb's Tooth Powder. 

Sugar of milk, one thousand parts ; lake, ten parts ; 
pure tannin, fifteen parts ; oil of mint, oil of aniseed, 
and oil of orange flowers, bo much as to impart an 
agreeable flavor to the composition. 

His directions for the preparation of this tooth 
powder, are, to rub well the lako with the tannin, 
and gradually add the sugar of milk, previously 
powdered and sifted ; and lastly, the essential oils are 
to be carefully mised with the powdered substances. 
Experience has convinced him of the efficacy of this 
tooth powder, the habitual employment of which, 
will suffice to preserve tho gums and teeth in a 
healthy state. Tor those who are troubled with 
excessive relaxation and sponginess of the gums, he 
recommends the following astringent preparation : — 
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MlALHli'a DUNTI 



Alcohol, one thousand parts ; genuine kino, one 
hundred parts ; rhatany root, one hundred parts ; 
tincture of balsam of tolu, two parts ; tincture of 
gum benzoin, two parts ; essential oil of canella, two 
parts ; essential oil of mint, two parts; essential oil 
of aniseed, one part. 

The kino and the rhatanj root are to be macerated 
in the alcohol for seven or eight dajs ; and after fil- 
tration, the other articles are to be added. A tea- 
spoonful of this preparation mixed in three or four 
spoonfuls of water, should be used to rinse the mouth, 
aftei the use of the tooth powder- 



Precipitated clialk, . . . . . . 1 lb. 

Pon-dered orris-root, J lb. 

Powdered camphoi', J lb. 

Reduce the camphor to powder by rubbing it in a 
mortar with a little spirit, then sift the whole well 
together. On account of the volatility of camphor, 
the powder should always be sold in bottles, or at 
least in boxes lined with tinfoil. 

QirixraE Tooth Pownnit. 

Precipitated cialt, 1 lb. 

Statcli Powder, ^ lb. 

Orris powder, J lb. 

Sulpliate of quinine, 1 di-aclira. 

After sifting, it is ready for sale. 
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Prepared CnARCOAL, 



Fresh-made cliarcoal ii 
Prepared elialk, 



1 lbs. 
1 lb. 



Peruvian bark in powder 
Bole Ammoniac, 
Orris powder, . 
Cassia barb, . 
Povfdered myiTh, 
Precipitated chalk, . 
Olto of cloves, 



nOMOiOPATIlICT Ch: 



OuTTI.R-FiaH POWDKII. 

Powdered cuttle-fiah, .... 
Precipitated chalk, . , ... 

Powder orris, 

Otto of lemons, ..... 



BoRAK AKi> Myeeh Tooth PoWijer.. 

Precipitated cballt, 1 lb. 

Borax powder, J lb. 

Mjrrh powder, J lb. 
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Pa KIN A Piesse's Powder. 

Preoipitatei chalk, 2 lbs. 

Orria-i-oot, 2 lbs. 

Eoee pink, 1 drachm. 

Vecy fine powdered sugar, . . . . J lb. 

Otto of neroli, i dracttn. 

" lemona, . . . . . . i oz. 

" orange-peel, . . . . . J ok. 

" rosemaiy, .1 dvachm. 

Rose Tooth Poivdeh. 

Precipitated chalk, 1 lb 

Orris, nil 

EoEc pink, ...... 2 dndims 

Otto of rase, 1 di .cbm 

" saiital, ...... i dia hra 

Opiate Tooth Paste. 

Honey, J lb. 

Chalk, i lb. 

Orris, .} lb. 

Boss Pink, 2 draehniji. 

Otto of doves, 1 

" nutmeg, J- each, . . . . i drachm. 

Simple sjrup, .... enough to form a paste. 

mouth washes. 

Violet Mouth Wash. 

Tincture of onis, ...... i pint. 

Esprit de rose, i pint. 

Spirit, ......... 4 pint. 

Otto of almonds, ...... 5 drops. 
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Eau Botot. 

Tincture of cedav wood, ..... 1 pint. 

" myrrh, i pint. 

" rtatany, } pint. 

Otto of peppermint, 5 drops. 

All these tinctures should be made with grape 
spirit, or at least with pale unsweetened brandy. 



Rhatan y rool, i 

Glim myiTh, V of eacli, . 

Whole cloves, J 

Macerate for fourteen days, and strai 



■ of each, 



Spirits of n 

Borax, > 

Honey, j 

Gum mjiTh, . . . . . . . 1 oa. 

Red Sanders wood, . . . . . , 1 on. 

Rub the honey and borax well together in a mortar, 
then gradually add the spirit, which should not be 
stronger than '920, i.e. proof spirit, the myrrh, and 
Sanders wood, and macerate for fourteen days. 

TiKCTUEE OP MTUKH WITH EjlU DE COLOGNE. 

Bail da Cologne, ...... "l qnart. 

Gum myrrh, . . . . . . 1 ok. 

Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 

CAHrHOE-lTBD K.W BR CoLOONE. 

Bau de Cologne, 1 quart. 
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SECTION XVI. 

HAIB, WASHES. 

EosEMART Water. 
Rosemary free from atalli, . . . .10 lbs. 
Water, ....... 12 galloHK. 

Draw off by distillation ten gallons for use in per- 
fumery manufacture. 

EoBEMiiiY Haik Wash. 

Rosemary water, 1 gallon. 

Bectified spiiit, J piut- 

Pcarlasli, 1 oz. 

Tinted with brown coloring. 

ATiiENIAN Wa'L'BK. 

Eose-water, 1 gallon. 

Alcohol, 1 pint. 

Sassafras wood, J lb. 

Pearlash, . . . . . . . 1 oz. 

Boil the wood in the rose-water in a glass vessel ; then, 
when cold, add the pearlash and spirit. 

Vegetable ob Botanic Extract. 

Eo..-w.t.i, \ „f,„j 2,«.,t,. 

Beotmed Bpirita, j 
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Exti'act of vanilla, 



This is a very bcaatifully-scented hair wash. It 
retails at a price commonaurate with ita cost. 

AsTBisGBST Extract oi' Robes and KosEJUAEr. 

Eoaemary water, 2 quaria. 

Esprit de rose, J pint. 

EeGlified spirit, .,,,.. 1 J pint. 

Extract of vanilla, ...... 1 quart. 

Magnesia to clear it, 2 oz. 

Filter through paper. 



SifoNACEous "Wash. 



Eeetified spirit, . 

Extract of rondeletia. 
Transparent soap, 
Hay saffron, 



1 pint. 



i dracliji 



Shave up the soap very fine ; boil it and the saffroa 
in a quart of the rose-water ; when dissolved, add the 
remainder of the water, then the spirit, finally the 
rondeletia, which is used by way of perfume. After 
standing for two or three days, it is fit for bottling. 
By transmitted light it ia transparent, but by reflected 
light the liquid has a pearly and singular wavy ap- 
pearance when shaken. A similar preparation is 
called Egg Julep. 
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Varioua preparations are used to assist in dressing 
the hair in any particular form. Some persons use 
for that purpose a .hard pomatum containing wax, 
made up into rolls, calletl thence Baton Fixeteur. 
The little " feathers" of hair, with which some ladies 
are troubled, are by the aid of these batons made to 
lie down smooth. For their formula, see p. 224, 225. 

The liquid bandolines are principally of a gummy 
nature, being made either with Iceland moss, or lin- 
seed and water variously perfumed, also by boiling 
quince-seed with water. Perfumers, however, chiefly 
make bandoline from gum tragacanth, which exudes 
from a shrub of that name which grows plentifully in 
Gtrecco and Turkey. 



Gum tvagacanth, . . . . . . B ob. 

Eoae-water, 1 gallon 



Otto of ro 



Steep the gum in the water for a day or so. As it 
swells and forms a thick gelatinous mass, it must 
from time to time be well agitated. After about forty- 
eight hours' maceration it is then to be squeezed 
through a coarse clean linen cloth, and again left to 
stand for a few days, and passed through a linen cloth 
a second time, to insure uniformity of consistency ; 
when this is the case, the otto of rose is to bo thoroughly 
incorporated. The cheap bandoline is made without 
the otto ; for colored bandoline, it is to be tinted with 
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araa^oniacal solution of carmine, i. e. Bloom of Jtoses. 
See p. 230. 

AlMOUD BrtNDOLIICB 

Is made precisely as the above, scenting ■with a 
quarter of an ounce of otto of almonds in place of the 
roses. 

" Nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odor and in hue 

Cmi make me any longer story tell." 

ShAK SPEAK E, 
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MANUFACTURE 01" GLTCEEINE. 

Ulyoeeine is generally made oa tlie large scale, on tbe 
one hand, by directly saponifying oil with the oside of lead, 
or, on the other, from, the " waste liquor" of soap manufac- 
turers. To obtain glycerine by means of the first of these 
methods is the reverse of simple, and at the same time 
somewhat expensive; and by means of the second process, 
the difficulty of entirely separating the saline matters of the 
waste liquor renders it nest to impossibJe to procure a per- 
fectly pure result. To meet both these difEculties, and to 
meet the steadily increasing demand for glycerine, Dr. 
Campbell Morfit recommends the following process, which, 
he asserts, he has found, by experience, to combine the 
desirable advantages of economy as regards time, trouble, 
and expense. One hundred pounds of oil, fcdlow, lard, or 
stearin are to be placed in a clean iron-bound barrel, and 
melted by the direct application of a cun-ent of steam, 
Whilststill fluid and warm, add to it fifteen pounds of lime, 
previously slaked, and made into a milky mixture with two 
and a half gallons of water j then cover the vessel, and con- 
tinue the steaming for several hours, or until the saponifica- 
tion shall be completed. This may be known when a 
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sample of the soap when cold ^ves a smooth and hright 
Burfiioe ou being scraped with the finger-nail, and at the 
same time, brealts with a crackling noise. By this process 
the fiit or oil is decomposed, its aoids uniting with the lime 
to form insoluhle lime-soap, while the eliminated glycerioe 
reniQins in solution in the water along with the excess of 
the lime. After it has been anffieiently boiled, it is allowed 
to cool and to settle, and it is then to be strained. 

The strained liquid contains on!j the glycerine and excess 
of lime, and requires to be carefuSly concenti-ated by heated 
steam. During evaporation, a portion of the lime is depo- 
Mted, on account of its lesser solubility in hot than in cold 
water. The residue is removed by treating the evaporated 
liquid with a current of carbonic aeid gas, boiling by heated 
steam to convert a soluble bicarbonate of lime that may 
have been formed into insoluble neutral carbonate decanting 
or straining off the clear supernatant liquid from the pre 
cipitated carbonate of lime, and evaporating still fuither, 
as before, if necessary, so as to drive off any excess ut water 
As nothing fised or injurious is employed in this process, 
glycerine, prepared in this manner, may be dej'^ailel ujon 
for its almost absolute purity. 

M. Jahn'a process is as follows : — 
Take of finely-powdered lithat^e five pounds ^nd ohve 
oil nine pounds. Boil them together over a ^entle fire 
constantly stirring, with the addition occasionally of a 
small quantity of warm water, until the compound has the 
consistence of plaster. Jahn boils this plastei foi half an 
hour with an equal weight of water, keeping it it the same 
time constantly stirred. When cold, he pours oft the 
supernatant fluid, and repeats the boiling three times at 
least with a fresh portion of water. The sweet fluids which 
result are mixed, and evaporated to sis pounds, and sulpbu 
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retted hydrogen condnct«d through them as long as snl- 
phuret of lead is precipitated. The hquid filtered from 
the sulphuret of lead is to be reduced to a thin syrupy con- 
sistence by eYaporation. To remove the brown coloring 
matter, it nnist be treated with purified animal charcoal. 
However, this agent does not prevent the glycerine becom- 
ing slightly colored upon further evaporation. It possesses 
also slJll a slight smell and taste of lead plaster, which may 
be removed by diluting it with water, and by digestion 
with animal charcoal, and some fresh burnt-wood charcoal. 
After filtration, this liquid must be evaporated until it has 
acqtiired a specific gravity of 1'21, when it will be found 
to be free from smell, and of a pale yellow color. For the 
preparation of glycerine, distilled water is necessajy, to 
prevent it being contaminated with the impurities of com- 
mon water. Jahn obtained, by this method, from the 
above quantity of lead plaster, upwards of seven ounces of 
glycerine. — Avduves dcr Pharmacie. 



TEST FOR ALCOHOL IN ESSENTIAL OILS. 

J. J. Bernoulli recommends for this purpose acetate of 
potash. When to an ethereal oil, contaminated with alco- 
hol, dry acetate of potash is added, this salt dissolves in 
the alcohol, and forma a solution from which the volatile 
oil separates. If the oil be free from alcohol, this salt re- 
mains dry therein. 

Witffitein, who speaks highly of this test, has su^eated 
the following method of applying it as the best : — In a 
dry test-tube, about half an inch in diameter, and five or 
sis inches long, put no more than eight grains of powdered 
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dry Jcet te >f i t ah then fill the tuh tw th Ig f 11 w th 
the eas ntnl il tj be esauiined The <. iit4,uts (.f (he tube 
must be well stiiied with a ^h s rod takin,» utre not to 
allow the salt to use ibove the oil aften7ai Is set aside tor 
a short time If the salt te found at the bottom of the 
tube dry it is evident that the cil cortaina no Hpint 
Oftentimes instead of the dry salt heneith the oil is found 
a clear syiufy fluid which is a solution ot the saH in the 
spint with which the oil wis mixed When the oil con 
tains oolj a little spirit a small portion of the solid s It 
will be found under the synipy solution M ny essential 
oil'< fiequeitly c ntun ■i tiiee of witer which does not 
matenallj interfere with this test because ilthou^h the 
acetite of potTsh hewmea moist thereby it still retains its 
pulveieiit form 

A still more certain result miy be obtained by distillation 
in a wnter bath All the essentaal oils which Lave a higher 
boiling-point than spint, remain in the retort, whilst the 
spirit passes into the receiver with only a trace of the oil, 
where the alcohol may be recognized by the smell and taste. 
Should, however, a douht exist, add to the distillate a little 
acetate of potash and strong sulphuric acid, and heat the 
mixture in a teat-tube to the boiling-point, when the cha- 
racteiistie odor of acetic ether will be manifest, if any al- 
cohol be present. 



DETECTION OF POPPY AND OTHER DRYINa 
OILS IN ALMOND AND OLIVE OILS. 

It is known that the olein of the drying oils may be dis- 
tinguished from the olein of those oils which remain greasy 
in the air by the first not being convertible into elaidic 
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acid, consequently it does not become solid. Professor 
Wimmer has recently proposed a convenient method for 
the formation, of elaidin, which is applicable for the purpose 
of detecting the adulteration of almond and olive oils with, 
drying oils. He produces nitnras acid by treating iron 
filings in a glass bottle with nitric acid. The vapor of 
nitrous acid is conducted through a glass tube into water, 
upon which the oil to he tested is placed. If the oil of 
almonds or olives contains only a small quantity of poppy 
oil when thus treated, it is entirely converted into ciystal- 
liaed elaidin, whilst the poppy oil swims on the top in 
drops. 



COLORING MATTER OF VOLATILE OILS. 

K¥ O. E. SACHSSE. 

It is well known that most ethereal oils are colorless ; 
however, there are a great number colored, some of which 
are blue, some green, and some yellow. Up to the present 
time the question has not been decided, whether it is the 
necessary property of ethereal oils to have a color, or 
whether their color is not due to the presence of some color- 
ing matter which can be removed. It is most probable 
that their color arises from the presence of a foreign sub- 
stance, as the colored ethereal oils can at first, by careful 
distillation, be obtained colorless, whilst later the colored 
portion passes over. Subsequent appearances lead to the 
solution of the question, and are certain evidence that 
ethereal oils, when they are colored, owe their color to 
peculiar substances which, by certain conditions, may be 
coiamunicated from one oil to another. When a misture 
32 
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of oils of wormwood, lemons, and cloves is subjected to dia- 
tJUation, the previously green -colored oil of wormwood 
passes over, at the commencement, colorless, while, towards 
tlie end of the distillation, after the receiver has been fre- 
quently charged, the oil of cloves distils over iu very dense 
drops of a dark green color. It tliercfore appears that the 
green coloring matter of the oil of wormwood has beea 
transferred to the oil of cloves. — Zeitschrift fUr Phar- 



ARTIFICIAL PEEPARATION OF OIL OF 

CINNAMON. 

BY A. STREOKER, 

Some years since, Strecker has shown that styrone, which 
is obtained when styraoine is treated with potash, is the 
alcohol of cinnamic acid. Wolff has converted this alcohol 
by oxidizing agents into cinnamic acid. The author has 
now proved that under the same conditions by which ordi- 
nary alcohol affords aldehyde, styrone affords the aldehyde 
of cinnamic acid, that is, oil of cinnamon. It is only neces- 
sary to moisten platinum black with styrone, and let it re- 
main ill the air some days, when by means of the bisulphite 
of potash the aldehyde double compound may be obtained 
in crystals, which should be washed in ether. By the addi- 
tion of diluted sulphuric acid, the aldehyde of cinnamic acid 
is afterwards procured pure. These crystals also dissolve 
in nitric acid, and then form after a few momenta crystals 
of the nitrate of the hyduret of cinnamyle. The conver- 
sion of styrone into the hyduret of oinnamyle by the action 
of the platinum black is shown by the following equation ; 
C,^ H„ 0,,-[-2 0=0„ H, 0,+2 llO.—Oomptcs Henrfus. 
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DETECTIOJ^ OF SPIKE OIL AND TURPENTINE 
IN LAVENPBR OIL. 

BT DE. J. GASTELL. 

TKere are two kinds of laTcndcr oil known in commerce; 
oco, which ia very dear, and is ohtained from the iowera 
of tlie Lauandula vera; the other is much cheaper, and 
33 prepared from the flowers of the Lavandula spica. 
The latter is generally termed oil of spike. la the south 
of France, whether the oil be distilled from the flowers of 
the Lavandula vera or Lavandula spica, it is named oil 
of lavender. 

By the distillation of the whole plant or only the stalk 
and the leaves, a small quantity of oil is ohtained, which 
is rich in camphor, and is there called oil of spike. Pure 
oil of lavender should have a specific gravity from -876 to 
■880, and be completely soluble in five paifs of alcohol of a 
specific gravity of -894. A greater specific gravity shows 
that it is mixed with oil of spike; and a loss solubility, 
that it contains oil of turpentine. 



DIFFERENT OEANGE-PLOWEE WATERS FOUND 
IN COMMERCE. 

BY M. lEOUAY. 

There are three sorts of orange-flower waters found in 
commerce. The first is distilled from the flowers; the 
second is made with distilled wat«r and neroli; and the 
tliivd is distilled from the leaves, the stems, and the 
young unripe fruit of the orange tree. The first may be 
eaaly distinguished by the addition of a few drops of sal- 
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pburio acid to some of the water in a tube ; a fine rose 
color is almost immediateiy produced. The second also 
^ves the same color when it is freshly prepared; hut after 
a oertiua time, two or three months at the :^thest, this 
color ia no longer produced, and the aroma disappeai-a com- 
pletely. The third is not discolored by the addition of 
the salphnno acid; it has scarcely any odor, and that 
rather an odor of the lemon plant than of orange-flowers. 
— Bulletin de la Sociite Pfiarmaceuti^ue d'Indre et Loire. 



A FOEMULA FOR CONCENTRATED ELDER- 
FLOWER "WATER. 

Krombs recommends the following process for making a 
concentrated eIdei>fiower water, from which he states the 
ordinary water can be estempoianeously prepared, of ex- 
ceDeiit quality, and of uniform strength ; — 2 lbs. of the 
flowers are to be distUled with water until . that which 
passes into the receiver has lost nearly all perfume, Thia 
will generally happen when from 15 to 18 pounds hava 
passed over. To the distillate, 2 lbs. of. alcohol are to be 
added, and the mixture distilled until about 5 lbs. are 
collected. This liquor contains all the odor of the flowers. 
To make the ordinary water, 2 ounces of the concentrated 
water are to be added to 10 ounces of distilled water. — 
£uchnei-'s TZeport. 



PBACTIOAL REMARKS ON SPIRIT OP WINE. 

BY THOMAS ARNALl. 

Tbo strength of spint of wine is, by law, regulated by 
proof spirit (sp. gr. -92(1) as a standard ; and accordingly 
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as it ia eithor strongei or weaker than the ahove, it is 
called so much per cent, aho¥e or below proof. The term 
per cent, is used in this instance in a rather peculiar sense. 
Thus, spirit of wine at 56 per cent, overproof, signifies 
that 100 gallons of it are equal to 156 gallons of proof 
spirit ; while a spirit at 20 per cent, underproof, signifies 
that 100 gallons are equal to 80 gallons at proof. The 
rectified spirit of the Pharmacopeia is 56 per cent, over- 
proof, aiid may be reduced to proof by strictly adhering to 
the directions there given, viz., to mix five measures with 
three of water. The result, however, will not be eight 
measures of proof spirit; in consequence of the contrac- 
tion which ensues, there will be a deficiency of about giv 
in each gallon. This must he borne in mind in preparing 
tinctures. 

During a long series of experiments on the preparation 
of ethers, it appeared a desideratum tfl find a ready method 
of ascertMning how much spirit of any density would bo 
equal to one chemical equivalent of absolute alcohol. By 
a modification of a rule employed by the Excise, this ques- 
tion may be easily solved. The Excise rule is as follows : — 

To reduce from any given strength to any required 
strength, add the overproof per centago to 100, or sub- 
tract the underproof per centage from, 100. Multiply 
the result by the quantity of spirit, and divide the pro- 
duct by the number obtained by adding the required per 
centage overproof, or suhlracting the required per centage 
underproof, to or from 100, as the case may be. The 
result will give the measure of the spirit at the strength 
required. 

Thus, suppose you wished to reduce 10 gallons of spirit, 
at 54 overproof, down to proof, add 54 to 100=154 ; mul- 
tiply by the quantity, 10 gallons (154x10) =1540. The 
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required strength being proof, of course tliere is nothing 
either to add to or take from 100 ; therefore, 1540 divided 
hy 100=15-4 gallons at proof; showing that 10 gallons 
mnust be made to measure 15 gallons, 3 pints, 4 fl. oa., by 
tho addition of water. 

To ascertain what quantity of spirit of any given strength 
will contain one equivalent of absolute alcohol. Add the 
overproof per oentage of the^ven spirit .to 100, as before; 
and with the nnmbor thus obtained divide 4062-184. 
The result gives in gallons the quantity equal to four equi- 
valents (46x4). 

Example. — How much spirit at 54 per cent, overproof 
is equal to 1 eqnivalent of absolute alcohol ? 

Here, 
64+100=154 and i5^^1?5=26-3778 galls., or 2G galls. 3 pta. 
which, divided by 4, gives G gallons, 4 pinta, IS oz. 

Suppose the spirit to be 60 overproof, — 
A.i\R'> ia^ f one-fourti of which ia equal 

then tj^f?^^ 25-388 gaHons, J to G galloM, 2 pinta, 16i 



This rule is founded ou the following data. As a gallon 
of water weighs 10 lbs., it is obvious that the specific 
gravity of any liquid multiplied by 10 will ^ve the weight 
of one gallon. The specific gravity of absolute alcohol is 
■793811; henee, the weight of one gallon will be 7'93811 
ibs,, and its strength is estimated at 75-25 overproof. 

4 equivalents of alcoliol^=46x*=184, 

and 

23-17936 gallonsxT'HaSIl'lbs. per gallon, also 

=184-00031)94. 

Hence it appears that 23 '17030 gallons of absolute alcohol 
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are equal to 4 equivalenta. By adding the overproof per 
centage (75'25) to 100, and multiplying by the quantity 
(23-17936 gallons) we get the constant iramher 4062-183. 
The rule might have been calculated bo as to show at 
once the equivalent, without dividing by 4 ; but it would 
have required several more placea of decimals ; it will give 
the required quantity to a fraction of a fluid diaohm. 



PURIFICATION OF SPIRITS BY FILTRATION. 

BY Ma. W. SCHAEFFBE. 

Instead of resorting to repeated distillations for effecting 
the purification of spirits, Mr. Sohaeffer proposes the use of 
a filter. In a suitable vessel, the form of which is not 
material; a filtering bed is constructed in the following 
manner :-— On a false perforated bottom, covered with 
woollen or other fabric, a layer of about six inches of well- 
washed and very clean river sand is placed ; next about 
twelve inches of granular charcoal, preferring that made 
from birch; on the charcoal is placed a layer of about one 
inch of wheat, boiled to such an extent as to cause it to 
swell as large as possible, and so that it will readily crush 
between the fingers. Above this is laid about ten inches of 
oharcoai, then about one inch of broken oyster shells, and 
then about two inches more of charcoal, over which is placed 
a layer of woollen or other fiihric, and over it a perforated 
partition, on to which the spirit to be filtered is poured ; 
the filter is kept covered, and in order that the spirit may 
flow freely into the compartment of the filter below the , 
filtering materials, a tube connects such lower compartment 
with the upper compartment of the filter, so that the air 
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may pass freely between tlie lower and upper oompartmentB 
of the filter. Oa each of the several strata above described, 
it ia desirable to place a layer of filtering paper. 

The charooal suitable for the above purpose is not such 
aa is obtained in the ordinary mode of prepavatiou. It ia 
plaoed in a retort Or oven, and heated to a red heat until 
the blue flame haa passed off, and the flame become red. 
The charcoal is then cooled in water, in which carbonate of 
potash has previously been dissolved, in the propoi^ion of 
two ounces of carbonate to fifty gallons of water. The char- 
coal being deprived of the water is then reduced to a granu- 
lar state, in wliioh condition it is ready fur use. 



ON" ESSENTIAL OIL OR OTTO OF LKMONS. 

EY JOHN S. COBB. 

(Read hefore the Chemical Disimmon Society.') 

I have recently made some experiments with oil of 
lemons, of which the following is a short account : — 

Being constantly annoyed by the deposit and alteration in 
my essence of lemons, I have tried various mettods of 
remedying the iaoonvenienoe. 

I first tried redistilling it, but besides the loss consei^uent 
on distilling small quantities, the flavor is thereby impaiied 
Aa the oil became brighter when heated, I anticipated that 
all its precipitable matter would be thrown down at a low 
temperature, and I applied a freezing mixture, keepmg the 
oil at zero for some hours. No such change, however, took 
plac. 

The plaa which I oltimately decided upon as the best 
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whioh I had arrived at, was to shake up the oil with a little 
Imiling water, and to leave the water in the bottJe ; a muoila^ 
ginous preparation forms on the top of the water, and 
acquires a certain tenacity, so that the oil may he poured off 
to nearly the laist, without disturbing the deposit. Perhaps 
cold water would answer equally well, were it carefully 
agitated with the oil and allowed some time to settle. A 
consideration of its origin and constitution, indeed, 
strengthens this opinion ; for although lemon otto is obbuned 
both by distiilatjon and expression, that which is usually 
found in commerce is prepared by removing the "flavedo" 
of lemons with a rasp, and afterwards expressing it in a hair 
sack, allowing the filtrate to stand, that it may deposit some 
of its impurities, decanting and filtering. Thus obtained it 
still contains a certain amount of mucila^nous matter, 
which undergoes spoataneous decomposition, and thus 
(acting, in short, as a ferment) accelerates a amilar change 
in the oil itself. If this view of its decomposition be a 
correct one, we evidently, in removing this matter by means 
of the water, get rid of a great source of alteration, and 
attain the same result as we should by distillation, without 
its waste or deterioration in flavor. 

I am, however, aware that some consider the deposit to 
be modified resin.* Some curious esperiments of Saussure 
have shown that volatile oils absorb oxygen immediately 
they have been drawn from the plant, and are partially con- 

• Ths depoBil is nearly injoliible in water, ig aoii aod aBtringeiit 
to the taste, gives an acid leaction with litmus. Spirit of wine dia- 
solves out a small portion, wliieh, on evaporation, leaves a thick 
oleo-resinoiis aubslanee, having a rancid BmelL Ethac leaves a 
pleasant-sm ailing reain, somewhat lesembling camphor. Tha le- 
mainder is nearly insoluble in iiq. araraoniie, liq. potaasie, more 
soluble in nitric acid, and well deEerves to be further examined. 
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verted into a vesin, whicli remains dissolved in the re- 
mainder of the essence. 

He remarked that this property of absorbing oxygen 
gradually increases, until a maximum is attained, ai)d again 
diminishes after a certain lapse of time. In the oil of lav- 
ender this masimxim remained only seven days, during each 
of which it absorbed seven times its volume of oxygen. In 
the oil of lemons the maximum was not attained until at 
the end of a month ; it then lasted twenty-sis days; during 
each of which it absorbed twice its volume of oxygen. The 
oil of turpentine did not attain the maximum for five 
months, it then remained for one month, during which 
time it absorbed daily its own volume of oxygen. 

It is the resin formed by the absorption of oxygen, and 
lemaining dissolved in the essence, which destroys its 
original flavor. The oil of lemons presents a very great 
analogy with that of oil of turpentine, so fiir as regards its 
transformations, and its power of rotating a ray of polarized 
light. Aathorities differ as regards this latter property. 
Peveira states that the oil of turpentine obtained by distil- 
lation with water, from American turpentine, has a molecu- 
lar power of right-handed rotation, while the French oil of 
turpentine had a left-handed rotation. Oil of lemons 
rotates a ray of light to the right, but in France a distilled 
oil of lemons, sold as scouring drops for removing spots of 
grease, possesses quite the opposite power of rotation, and 
has lost all the original peculiar flavor of the oil. Oil of 
lemons combines with hydrochloric acid to form an artifi- 
cial camphor, just in the same manner as does oil of tur- 
pentine, but its atom is only one half that of the oil of tur- 
pentine. The artificial camphor of oil of lemons is repre- 
sented by the formula, Gj,, H^ H CI ; the artificial camphor 
of oil of turpcntiuc by C,,o H^, H CI. 
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Accoi'ding to M. Eiot, the camphor formed hj the oil of 
Jemoiis does not eseroise any action on polarized light, 
whilst the oil of lemons itself rotates a raj to the right. 
The camphor frmn oil of tui'pentiDe, on the contrary, doea 
exercise on the polarized ray the same power ^ the oil 
possessed while ia its isolated state, of rotating to the left. 
These molecular properties estahJish an essential difference 
between the oils of turpentine and lemons, and may serve 
to detect adulteration and fraud. It is also a cnrioua fact, 
that from the decomposition of these artificial camphors hy 
lime, volatile oils may he obtained by distillarion, isomeric 
with the original oils from which the camphors were 
formed ; but in neither case has the new product any action 
on polarized light. 

In conclusion, I would recommend that this oil, as well 
as all other essential oils, he kept in a cool, dark place, 
where no very great changes of temperature occur. 



BENZOIC ACID, AND TESTS EOR ITS PURITT. 

IIY Vf. BASTICK. 

Dr. Mohr's process for obtaining benzoic acid, which is 
adopted by the Pi-ussiaii Phaimaeopoaia, iin questionably haa 
the reputation of being the best. According to this pro- 
cess, coarsely-powdered gum benzoin is to he strewed on 
the flat bottom of a round iron pot which has a diameter of 
nine inches, and a height of about two inches. On the 
surface of the pot is spread a piece of filtering paper, which 
is fiistened to its rim by starch paste. A cylinder of very 
thick paper Is attached by means of a string to the top of 
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tte iron pot. Heat is tticn applied by placing the pot on a 
pkte cOYerod with sand, over tlio mouth of a furnace. It 
miist remain exposed to a gentle fire from four to sLs hours. 
Mohr usually obtains about an ounce and a half of benzoic 
acid from twelve ounces of gum benzoin by the first subli- 
mation. As the gum is not exhausted by the first opera- 
tion, it may be bruised when cold and i^ain submitted to 
the action of heat, when a fresh portion of benzoic acid 
will sublime from it. This acid thus obtained, is not per- 
fectly pure and white, and Mohr states that it is a question, 
in a medicinal and perfumery point of view, whether it is 
so valuable when perfectly pure, as when it contains a smaO 
portion of a fragrant volatile oil; which rises with it from 
the gum in the process of sublimation. 

The London Ptarmacopwia directs that it shall be pre- 
pared by sublimation, and does not prescribe that it shall 
be free from this oil, to which it principally owes its agree- 
able odor. 

By the second sublimation the whole of the benzoic acid 
is not volatiliBed. What remains in the resin may be 
separated by boiling it with caustic lime, and precipitating 
the acid from the resulting benaoate of lime with hydro- 
chloric acid. Benzoic acid can be obtained also in the 
wet way, and the reain yields a greater product in this 
process than in the former; yet it has a less perfumery 
value, because it is free from the volatile oil which, as 
above stated, gives it its peculiar odor. The wet method 
devised by Soheele is as follows : — Make one ounce of 
freshly-burnt lime into a milk with from four to sis ounces 
of hot water. To the milk of lime, four ounces of pow- 
ilered benzoin and thirty ounces of water are to be added, 
and the misture boiled for half an hour, and stiiTed during 
this operation, and afterwards strained through linen. The 
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residue must lie a second time toiled with twenty outicea 
of water and strained, and a third time with tea ounces; 
the fluid products must he mixed and evaporated to one- 
fourth of their volume, and sufficient hydrochloric acid 
added to render them slightly acid. 'Whta quite co3d, the 
crystals are to be separated from the fluid by means of a 
linen strainer, upon which they are to be washed with cold 
water, and pressed, and then dissolved in hot distilled 
water, from which the crystals separate on cooling. When 
hydrochloric acid is added to a cold concentrated solution 
of the salts of benzoic acid, it is precipitated as a white 
powder. If the solution of the salts of this acid is too 
dilute and warm, m ne or only a portion of the benzoic aci 1 
will be separated. Howeier the weikei the solutionis, and 
the more slow!y it i cooled the hrger will be the crystjlf. 
of this aeid. In the preparation of tlu^ acid in the wet 
way, lime is to be prefeired to eveiy other base becauie it 
forms insoluble combination? with the lesinous constituents 
of the benzoin, and becinse it prevents the gum resin fitm 
conglomerating into an adhesive mass ind also beciuse %n 
excess of this base is but slightly soluble 

Stoltze has recommended a method by which all the 
acid can be removed from the benzoin : — The vesiu is to 
be dissolved in spirit, to which is to be added a watery 
solution of carbonate of soda, decomposed previously by 
alcohol. The spirit is to be removed by distillation, and 
the remaining watery solution, from which the resin has 
been separated by filtration, treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid, to precipitate the benzoic acid. This method gives 
the greatest quantity of acid, but is attended with a sacri- 
fice of time and alcohol, which renders it in an economical 
point of view inferior to the above process of Scheele, It 
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is so far valualjle, ttat the tot,l ulii] o if nts of the lei^i i 
can be determined by it. 

Dr. Gregory considere the following pioeess for obtain 
ing henzoio acid the most productiye Dissolve benzoin in 
strong alcohol, bj the aid of heat and a Id to the solution, 
whilst hot, hydroohlorio acid, in suflicient [iiantify to pre- 
cipitate the resin. When the mistme la distilled the ben 
aoio acid passes over in the form of benzoic ether Distilla- 
tion must be oontinned as long as any ether pa'Oes over 
Water added towards the end of the operation will faoili 
tate the expulsion of the cthei f om the leto t When the 
ether ceases to pass over, the hot w^tei ii the retoit i fil 
tered, whieh deposits benzoic ao d n coohng The benzoic 
ether and all the distilled liquid are now trc ited w th caus 
tic potash until the ether is decomposed and the «ola 
tion is heated f« boiling, and super-saturated with hjdvo- 
dilorie acid, whioh afterwards on cooling deposils m crya 
tals, benzoic acid. 

Benzoic acid, as it exists in the resin, is the naturaj pro- 
duction of the plant from which the resin is derived. It 
may also be produced artificially. Abel found that when 
oumole (0^ H,j) was treated with nitric acid, ao dilute that 
no red vapors were evolved for several days, this hydro- 
cftrbon was converted into benzoic acid. Grncfeelberger 
has, by the oxidation of casein with peroxide of manganese 
and sulphuric acid, obtained as one of the products benzoic 
Roid. Albumen, fibrin, and gelatin yielded similar results 
when treated as above. Wbhler has detected benzoic acid 
in Canadian castor, along with salicin. It is also formed by 
the oxidation of the volatile oil of bitter almonds. Beuzoate 
of potash results when chloride of benzoyle is treated with 
oatiatic potash. Benzoic acid in the animal economy ia con- 
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verted into hippuric acid, wtich may by the action of acids, 
be rccoHvertecI into benzoic acid. 

Benzoica^idBhoutd be completely volatile, without leaving 
any ash or being carbonized when heated. When dissolved 
in warm wa,ter, to which a little nitric acid has been added 
nitrate of silver and chloride of barium should produce no 
preotpitat«3. Osalate of potash should give no turbidity to 
an ammoniacal solution of this acid. When heated with an 
excess of caustic potash it should evolve no smell of am- 
monia, otherwise, it has been adulterated with sal ammoniac. 
In spirit, benzoic acid is easily soluble, and requires 200 
parts of cold and 20 parts of boiling water to dissolve one 
part of it. 



ON THI3 COLOKING MATTJillS OF FLOWEUS. 

BY ITlBMr AKD OLOEZ. 

Oliemists possess ouly a vciy incomplete knowledge of 
the coloring matters of flowers. Their investigation in- 
volves difficulties which cannot be mistaken. The matters 
which color flowers are uncrystalHzed ; they frequently 
change by the action of the reagents employed for their 
preparation ; and, also, very brilliantlyTColored flowers owe 
their color to very BmaJl quantities of coloring matter. 

On the nature of the coloring matters of flowers several 
opinionshave been expressed. Some observers have assumed 
that flowers owe their color to only two coloring matters, 
one of which is termed anthocyan, and the other anthosan- 
thine. Others will find a i-elation between the green color- 
ing of leaves, the cblorophylle, and the coloring matters of 
flowers. They support their opinion generally on the results 
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of tlie elementarj analyaa of those different bodies ; but all 
obemists know that cblorophylle has not yet been prepared 
in a piire condition. Probably, it retains varioiis quantities 
of fatty and albuminous bodies. Further, the coloring 
matters of flowers are scarcely known, so that it is impos- 
sible to establish relations supported by tbe necessarily un- 
certain composition of impure bodies. 

Some time since the bine color of flowers was ascribed to 
the presence of indigo ; but Chevreul has shown, in a cer- 
tain way, tbat the blue substance of flowers is always red- 
dened by acids ; and that with indigo it is quite different, 
wbicb, as is known, i-etains its blue color even when the 
strongest acids are allowed to act on it. 

It is thus seen that the coloring matters of flowers have 
heretofore only in a superficial manner been examined, and 
that it is important to again undertake their complete ex- 
amination, as these bodies are interesting to the chemist, 
because they are employed as rei^enls in the laboratory for 
the recognition of alkalies ; and by an improved knowledge 
of them the florist might find the way by which he could 
give to cultivated flowers various colora. 

We have believed that before undertaking their eie- 
mentary analysis, methods must be carefully sought for 
which can be followed for the obtainment of the coloring 
matters of flowera, and that it should be proved whether 
these substances are to be considered as independent 
bodies, or whether they proceed from one and the same 
matter, wMch is changed in various ways by the juices of 
the plant. 

We now publish the results of our first investigations. 

Blue Coloring Matter of Flowers {Gyamne~). — The 
blue coloring matter of flowers we propose to call cjanine. 
To obtain this substance we treat the petals of Centawia 
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eyanus, Viola odorata, or Iris pseudaeoms, with boiling 
alcohol, by which the flowers are decolorized, and the liquid 
acquires immediately a fine blue color. 

If the coloring matter ia allowed to remain some time in 
contact with alcohol, it ia perceived that the blue of the 
liquid gradually disappears, and soon a yellow brown colora- 
tion takes its place. The coloring matter has in this ease 
sufiered an actual reduction by the prolonged action of the 
alcohol, but it will again assume its original color when the 
alcohol is allowed to evaporate in the air. Nevertheless, 
the alcohol must not be allowed to remain in contact too 
long with the coloring. matter, because the alcoholic extract 
will not then again assume its blue coloration by the action 
of oxygen. 

Tlie residue remaining from the evaporation, of the alco- 
hol is treated with water, which separates a fatty and 
resinous substance. The watery solution which contains 
the coloring matter is then precipitated by neutral acetate 
of lead. The precipitate, which possesses a beautiful gi-een 
color, can be washed with plenty of water, and then decom- 
posed with sulphuretted bydrc^n; the coloring matter 
passes into the watery solution, which is carefully evapo- 
rated in a water-bath ; the residue ia ag^n dissolved in 
absolute alcohol ; and lastly, the alcoholic solution is mixed 
with ether, which precipitates the cyauihe in the form of 
blue flocks. 

Cyanine is uncrystalliaable, soluble in water and alcohol, 
insoluble in ether ; acids, and acid salts color it immediately 
red ; by alkalies it is, as known, colored green. Cyanine 
appears to behave as an acid, at least it forms with lime, 
baryta, strontia, oside of lead, &c., green compounds in- 
soluble in water. 

Bodies absorbing osygen, as sulphurous acid, phosphor- 
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ous aeid, and aleohola, decolonKe it; under the influeDoe 
of oxygen its color is restored. 

We must liere mention that Moi-oa has prepared a beau- 
tiful blue substance from Oenlauria cJ/anits by treatment 
with absolute alcohol. 

Rose-red Coloring Matter. — We haye employed alcohol 
to extract the substance which colora rose-red certain 
dahlias, rosea, posonias, &c. For the procuration of this 
coloring matter the method pursued is exactly as that for 
the preparation of cyanine. 

By an attentive comparison of the properties of this 
coloring matter with those of cyanine, we have found that 
the rose-red coloring matter is the same as the blue, or at 
least results from a modification of the same independent 
principle. It appears in the rose-red modification, when 
the juice of the plant, with which it exists in contact, pos- 
Beases an aeid reaction. We have always observed this 
acid reaction in the juices of plants with red or roae-red 
coloration, while the blue juices of plants have always ex- 
hibited an alkaline reaction. 

We have exposed most of the rose-red or red-colored 
flowers which are cultivated in the Paris Museum tfl the 
influence of alkalies, and have seen that they first become 
blue and then green by their action. 

It is often perceived that certain rose-red flowers, as those 
of the Mallow, and in particular those of the Sibiscvs 
Syriaciis, acquire by fading a blue and then a green colora- 
tion, which change, as we have found, depends on the de- 
composition of an organic nitrogenous substance, which is 
found very frequently in the petals. This body generates 
aa it decomposes ammonia, which communicates to the 
flowers the blue or green color. By action of weak aeids, 
the petals can be restored to their roae-red color. 
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The alteration of eolor of certain rose-red flowers oan also 
be observud wheu the petaJa are very rapidly dried, for ex- 
ample, in vacuo, by which it cannot be easily assumed that 
a nitrogenous body has undergone decomposition to the 
evolution of ammonia. But, before all things, it must be 
mentioned that in this case the modification of eolor passes 
into Tiolet, and never arrives at green ; and, further, that it 
is always accompanied with the evolution of carbonic acid, 
which we. have detected by a direct espeviment. Petals 
which were before rose-red, and have become violet by slight 
drying, evolve carbonic acid, and on that account it may be 
assumed that the rose-red eolor is produced in the petals by 
this carbonic acid, and that by its expulsion the petals 
assume tlie blue color, by which the flowers with neutral 
juices are ehai^acterized. 

We believe that we are able to speak with certainty that 
flowera with a rose-red, violet, or blue color, owe their colora- 
tion to one and the same snbstacce, but which is modified 
in various ways by the influence of the juiees of plants. 

Scarlet-red flowers also contain cyanine reddened by an 
acid, but in such cases this substance is mixed with a yel- 
low coloring matter which we will now describe. 

Ydlow Coloring Matter. — The simplest experiments show 
that no analogy exists between the substance which colors 
flowers yellow and that of which we have already spoken. 
The agents which generate so easily with cyanine, the rose- 
red, violet, or green coloration, cannot in any case impart 
these colors to the yellow substance obtained from flowers. 

By the examination of the various yellow- colored flowei^, 
we have ascertained that they owe their coloration to two 
substances, which differ from one another In their pro- 
perties, and appear not to be derived from the same inde- 
pendent principle. One is completely insoluble in water. 
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which we have termed xanthine, a name which Rnnge has 
given to a yellow matter from madder. As this name has 
not been accepted in science, we have employed it to denote 
one of the coloring mattevs of yellow flowers. The other 
suhstance is veij soluble in water, and is by us termed 



Xanthine, or the TeUow Coloring Matter insoluble in 
water. — We have prepared this coloring matter from many 
yellow flowers, but chiefly from Selianthus annum. 

To obtain it we treat the flowers with boiling absolute 
alcohol, which dissolves the coloring matter in the heat, 
and hy cooling almost completely allows it again to precipi- 
tate. The yellow deposit which is obt^ned in this way, ia 
not pure xanthine, as it contains a rather considerable 
quantity of oil. To separate this oil we have recourse to a 
moderate saponification ; ttus, we heat the yellow precipitate 
with a small quantity of alkali to saponify, the fatty body 
mixed with the xanthine, which even cont^ns the xanthine 
dissolved. Aa the coloring matter is soluble in the soap 
solution, we do not treat the mass with water, hut decom- 
pose it with an acid which isolates the xanthine and the 
fatty acids resulting from the saponification. This precipi- 
tate we treat with cold alcohol, which leaves behind the 
fatty acids, and dissolves the xanthine. This suhstance 
is a fine yellow color, insoluble in water, but soluble iu 
alcohol and ether, which are thereby colored golden yeUow. 
It appears to be itn crystal lizable, and possesses the general 
■ properties of resins. 

Xanthine, in combination with cyanine, modified by 
the various juices of plants, communicates in variable 
proportions orange-yellow, scarlet-red, and red colors to 
flowers. 

Xantheine, or the Coloring Matter soluble in water. — 
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By the preparation of the substance wBieb colora yellow 
certain dahlias, it is at once perceived that it has no ana- 
logy to xanthine. The latter is as known insolixhle in 
water, while the coloring matter under consideration is 
readily soluble in water. 

To obtain the xanthine we treat the petals of yellow 
flowering dahlias with alcohol, which qiaicklj dissolves the 
yellow coloring matter, besides the fat and resin. The 
solution is evaporated to dryness, and the residue treated with 
water, whereby the fat and resin are separated. The water 
is again evaporated to dryness, and the residue treated with 
absolute alcohol. The resulting solution diluted with water 
is mixed with neutral acetate of lead, which precipitates 
the coloring matters. The lead precipitate ia then decom- 
posed with sulphuric acid, upon which the xantheine which 
remains dissolved in the water is purified by alcohol. 

Xantheine is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, but 
crystallizes from none of these solutions. Alkalies color 
it intensely brown. Its power of coloration is considerable. 
It dyes various fabrics of a yellow tone, which ia without 
brilliancy. Acids again destroy the brown coloration pro- 
duced by alkalies. Xantheine combines with most metallic 
bases, and forms therewith yellow or brown insoluble lakes. 

The ikcts here related agree with all which has been pre- 
viously observed regarding the coloring matters of flowers. 
It is known that blue flowers can become red, and even 
white, where their coloring matter is destroyed, but never 
yellow — and vice versd. These three coloring matters can 
generate the colors either alone or by admixture, which are 
seen in flowers ; but whether they are the only matters which 
color flowers, we ait at present unable to determine. — Jour- 
nal de Pharmacie. 
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IMPEOVED PE0CES8 FOE BLEACHING- BEES'- 
WAX AND THE FATTY ACIDS. 

■BY Ma. Q. ¥. Wn-SON. 

This improved process consiste of two parts : — 1st, the 
application of highly-heated steam to heat the fatty matters 
under treatment, by which means the requisite heat for 
melting these substances is obtained, and at the same time 
the atmosphere is therehy excluded; the heated steam so 
applied in its passage off, carries with it the offensive smells 
given off hy the fatty matters, and being made to traverse 
a, pipe or passage up or along which gaseous chlorine ia 
allowed to flow, a complete disinfection of the offensive pro- 
ducts is therehy effected. 2dly, the treating of bees' -was 
in a mixture of hard acid fiit and bees' -wax, with com- 
pounds of chlorine and oxygen, preferring to employ that 
disengaged from chlorate of potash by treating it with sul- 
phuric acid, For this purpose, Mr. Wilson takes at the 
rate, say, of a ton of yellow bees'-was, and melts and boils 
it up with free steam for about half an hour. It is then 
allowed to stand a short time, and is then decanted into 
another vessel provided with a steam-pipe to emit free 
steam ; about 20 lbs. of chlorate of potash is added, and 
the steam turned on ; 80 lbs. of sulphuric acid, diluted 
with a liie weight of water, is then gradually added. The 
matters are allowed to stand for a short time, and are then 
decanted into another vessel, and again boiled up with free 
steam, and treated with a like quantity of diluted sulphuric 
acid. The bees'-was is then decanted into a receiver, and 
is ready for use. The bees'-was may, before undergoing 
these processes, be combined and boUed up with a hard fatty 
acid, and then treated as above described. 
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CHEMICAL EXAMINATION" OF NAPLES SOAP. 

A. Faiszt has submitted this celebrated shaving soap to 
analysis. He states that it is made by saponifying mutton 
fot with lime, and then separating the fatty acids from the 
soap tims formed, by means of a mineral acid. These fatty 
acids are afterwards combined with ordinary caustic potash 
to produce the Naples soap. He found that 100 parts of 
this soap contained 

Ports. 

Fatty acids, 57'14 

Potash combined with the fatty acids, . . . 10-39 
Sulphate of potash, chloiide of potassium, witb a 

trace of carbonate of potasli, .... 4'22 

Silica, &c, O'-ie 

Water, 2r'68 

99-89 
GemerbeJilati atis Wiiritemberg. 



MAN"UFACTU11E OP SOAP. 

The removal of the duty from soap, and tho consequent 
emancipation of this branch of industry from the tender 
mercies of the Escise, has given a fresh impetus to the 
manufacture of this important article of daily use, and 
enabled some processes to be practically carried out in 
England, which, previous to the removal of the duty, could 
not be adopted in this part of her Majesty's dominions. 

It will doubtless appear strange to those unacquainted 
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witli tto circiimstancea, that owiii'^ to tie moi3e of levying 
the duty bj admeasurement, and not hj actual weight, the 
maker of a partloulai kind of soap was deharred the priyi- 
lege of mamifecturing in this country. Fortunately for 
him, the mami&cture of soap being free from all Escise 
restiiofiona in Ireland, he was enabled fo carry out his pixK 
cess in the sister kingdom, whence it was exported to Eng- 
land, and admitted here on payment of the Customs' duty, 
which was the same as the Excise duty on its manufacture 
here. All this roundabout method of doing business is 
now done away with, and no restriction now esista to mar 
the peace of the soap manufacturer. 

Amongst various new processes lately introduced is that 
of Mr. H. C. Jennings, which is practically carried out in 
the following manner :— 

Combine 1000 lbs, of stearic or mai^ric acid, as free 
from elaine or oleine as possibSe, or palmatine, or any 
vegetable or animal stearine or margarine, at the tempera- 
ture of 212° Fahr., with a solution of bicarbonate of potash 
or soda, specific gravity 1500. Constantly stir or mix until 
an intimate combination is obtained, and that the elements 
will not part when tried upon glass or any other similar 
substance. When the mass ia cooled down to about 60° 
Fahr. add one pound per cent, of liquor ammonije, specific 
gravity 880, and one pound per cent, of strongest solution 
of caustic potash; these are ta be added gi'adually, and fully 
mixed or stu'red until perfectly combined. Dissolve 15 to 
18 pounds per cent, of common resin of commerce, by boil- 
ing it with a solution of aubcarbouate of potash and com- 
mon soda of commerce, in equal parts, as much as will give 
the solution a specific gravity of about 1800, when boiling 
hot. Mix these perfectly with the above-mentioned stearic 
or margaric acids, and carbonated alkali ; tlien add a strong 
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solution of caustic potash, or soda, until a perfect saponifica- 
tion 19 pioducLd The dose of caustic alkali will much, 
dejend upon the punty ot the eteanne oi mirgiune em- 
ployeiJ The sepaiatirn is bow effected by using ummon 
ea!t, 01 sulphate of soda, iLc , as is known ind pracdsed by 
soip manufacturers If the soap intended to be produced 
13 to he colorless, no lesin must be employed, and a laiger 
dose ot ht^iiii jmmoni'c and caustic alkali must 1 e used, 
accirdin to the dimness ot the tt rme lujtteis ti he upe- 
latcd upon 



A SIMPLE AND CERTAIN MF.THOD I'O DETI'IRr 
MINE THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF fciOAP. 

BY DR. ALEXANDER MCLT.ER. 

In consequence of the ceremonious process by which the 
fatty acids are determined in one portion of the soap, and 
the alkali by the incineration of another, I consider the fol- 
lowing method is not unworthy of publication, because it 
appears to afford quicker and more correct results by 
reason of the greater simplicity of the manipulation. It is 
available principally for soda soaps, which are the most 
common; hut it may be also employed with c 
alterations for soaps which have other bases. 

A piece of soap weighing two or three gra 
solved in a tared beater glass of about 160 cubic centi- 
metres capacity with 80 to 100 cubic cealjmetres of water, 
by heat, in a water-hath, and then three or four times the 
quantity of diluted sulphuric acid or as much as is neces- 
sary to decompose the soap, added from a burette. When, 
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aft p tela tat n the fatty acids tave separated in a 
t nsj t )& st at m f m the aqueous solatjon, it is 
aJl w I to cf 1 and then the contents of the beaker glass 
a pi (1 a m te d filter, which has been previously 
d d t 1 r 1 an 1 w ighed. The contents of the 
filt wa hed unt 1 th acid reaction disappears. In 

the meauwh I th h L lass is placed in a steam-hath, 
so that, it b al ady d y may support the waished and 
partly dry filt , wh h 1 1 on the mouth of the glass as 
if it were in the funnel. The fatty aoids soon pass through 
the paper, and for the most part flow ultimately to the 
bottom of the beater glass ; the increase of weight of which, 
after cooling, and the subtraction of the weight of the filter, 
gives the quantity of fatty aoids present in the soap. A 
second drying and weighing is not necessary, if on the cold 
sides of the interior of the glass no damp is to be observed, 
which is occasioned by a trace of water still present. If the 
quantity of oxide of iron added to marble the soap is con- 
siderable, it may be easUy found by incinerating the filter 
and determining the weight of the residue. 

The fluid runs from the fatty acids on the filter, which, 
with the washings, hit been preserved in asuffi.cientiy hii^e 
beaker glass, is coloied with tincture of litmus, and decom- 
posed with a test alkaline solution until the blue color 
appears. The difference of the quantity of alkali required 
to neutralize the sulphuric aoid, and the quantity of sul- 
phurio acid used in the first instance, allows a calculation 
to be made as to the quantity of effective alkali in tTio soap, 
for example — 

2,'i-8G grras, of soap (partly cocoa-nat oil soap). 

17-95 " fatty acids with filter. 

04-44 " filtev. 

13-51 gems, of hydrates of fatty ncids=56-(i2 per cent. 
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28*00 cub. cent, of the diluted sulpiuric acid applied for, the 

decomposition of the soap, of which 100 cub. cent. 

represent 2982 grms. of carbonate of soda. 
17-35 cub, ecDt. of allialine fliaid, ■which wei'e used for the 

saturation of the above acid, and of which 100 cub. 

cent, saturate an equal quantity of Oiat acid. 

10'45 cub. cent, of the Eulphuric necessary for the alkali 
contained in the soap, representing 0-1823 grms. of 
Boda=7'64 per cent. 

A determiDation of the alkali as a sulphate afforded in 
another portion of soap 9-57 per cent, of soda, because the 
sulphate of soda and chloride of sodium present in the soap 
gave up their alkali. 

The alkaline fluid applied by me was a saccharine solu- 
tion of lime, which can be naturallj replaoed by a solution 
of soda, and must be if the chloride of sodium and sulphate 
of soda mixed with the soap shall be determiued in the fol- 
lowing way : — 

The fluid again exactly neutralised with alkali is evapo- 
rated to dryacss, and the residue gently heated to redness. 
As in the above manipulation, the fluid was not heated to 
the boiling point, the original chloride of sodium and sul- 
phate of soda are contained in the weighed readoe, besides 
the soda of the soap aad that which has been added with 
the sulphuric acid, forming sulphate of soda. A second 
exposure to a red heat with sulphuric aeid converts the 
whole residue into sulphate of soda, and from the increase 
of weight, by a comparison of the equivalents of Na CI 
and Na 0, S Oj the ([uantity of the foi-mer may be decided. 
According to the eciuivalents which Kopp furnished in 1850, 
the increase of weight to the chloride of sodium is aa 
1 : 4-68. The original sulphate of soda must be, lastly, found 
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by the subt t f th u ■salt formed plus tlie cqIcu- 
lated chlor 1 f d f m tb first heated residue. 

In pract ce t sfld m sa y to proceed with the 

determinat f th hi 1 f wdium and sulphate of 
soda, except TT th ti d d ut oil soaps; certainly 

leas of the t th een f, aft th nhove determination of 
the fatty acids and the efCeetive alkali, the absent per cent- 
age of water is ictrodueed in the calculation, than if the 
water is reckoned, whiuh is never completely evolved from 
soap, even teebnicallj prepared at 302° Eahr., and another 
determination made of the fatty acids or alkali en bloc the 
fatty acids, or even the alkaline contents. 

The method here given partakes of the usual imperfec- 
tions, that the fatty acids as well as the unsaponified soap 
are equally estimated, and the mised hydrate or carbonate 
of the alkali as well as the combined alkali. The presence 
of the carbonate caa be easily recognized by the foaming of 
the soap solution, upon the addition of the sulphuric acid. 
These imperfections, however, are of little importauee. 

It roust be granted that the minutely correct determina- 
tion of the constitution of soap must be always yielded up 
to those who are technically conversant with this depart- 
ment of chemistry, the estimation of free alkali and un- 
changed fiit excluded in, at least, by certain ages of the 
soap. Further, a considerable excess of one or another 
ingredient soon beti-ays itself by a corresponding departure 
in the soap of the characteristic properties of a good pro- 
duct, and a small excess can be judged sufficiently exact 
fiflm the proportion of the alkali, which, supposing soda 
present, should not amount to more than 13 per cent, with 
a pure cocoa-nut oil soap, not less than 11'5 per cent, with 
a tallow soap; but with palm oil and mixed soaps the one 
or the other limit approximates. — Journal JUr PraMische 
Chemia. 
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ON THE NATUJRAT, FATS. 

EY BR. tnAIlLES LomO 

The fets which. esKt in nituie cm he divided mto the 
general and the special ; tht f rmei esLst m almost all 
plants and parts of plants the Kttei includes only some 
yegetahle substances, as lauroelearine, myyisticine, andjjai- 
m,atine. The consistence of fats of the general kind depend 
upon the proportions of margarine, atearine, and olein econ- 
tained in them. The former preponderate in the solid fats 
(butter, lard, and tallow) ; and the latter in the fluid onea 
or oils. According as an oU contains oleio acid or clinic 
acid, it is termed a fatty or drying oil. To the class of fatty 
oils Ipelong olive, almond, hazel-nut, beech, rape oils, &c.; to 
that of drying oils, linseed, nut, hemp, poppy, grape-seed, 
oils, &c.; which are used for Yarnishes. 

In the vegetable kingdom the fats are chiefly in the seeds 
and in their coverings, seldom in the perispemium (poppy), 
and in the fleshy substance sun-ounding the seed (olive). 
The fat in the seed is mostly enclosed in cells with a proteine 
compound. In the animal kingdom certain parte of the 
body are quite filled with fat-cells, particularly under the 
skin (^Paniculns adiposus), in the cavities of the abdomen, 
in the so-called omendim, in the kidneys and the tubulated 
canals of the bones. Fat is also enclosed in ceJls (fatty 
glohales) in milk. 

It is established, without a doubt, that a greater portion 
of the fat which exists in the animal kingdom originates 
from the vegetable kingdom, for it is introduced info the 
body cotemporaneously Vfith the proteine compounds of that 
kingdom. A portion of the fat asi well as was is foi'mcd in 
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the animal organisinws, as shown by a raiEiber of obserra- 
tions, and in most cases it is unquestionable that tlie noti- 
nitrogenoua nutriments, as staroh, serve for the formation of 
fat by a process of deoxidation ; nevertheless, the fonnatioa 
of fat in the animal body appears only to take place when 
the substances containing starch enter the body simultane- 
ously with fat. 

If the fat existing in the animal body is contained in 
cellular tisauej ite separation may he simply effected by plac- 
ing the incised tissue in hot water. The cells burst and 
the fat collects itself on the surface of the water. If vege- 
table Sttbstances contain fat in lai^e quantity, ae, for example, 
seeds, it may be obtained by expression. The dried seeda 
are braised and expressed between either cold or hot metallio 
plates. Olives are laid in heaps before expression ; when 
they begin to ferment, they can be completely expressed. 
If animal and vegetable substances contain only a little lat, 
it lanst be extracted by ether. 

In the pure condition the fats are mostly odorless and 
tasteless; when they possess an odor, it arises mostly from 
the presence of small quantities of volatile fatty acids, as 
butyric acid, capric acid, &c. ; which becomes free through 
the dcoomposition of their oside of gljeyl combinations. 
This ensues by the presence of wnter and ii through a Lind 
of feimentation and as it appears by the pi sence cf a 
nitro^raous bubstnce Th lats aie insoluble in water 
and with the exception ot castji o I lie taLen up by cold 
alcohol in very small quant ties howevei more in piopor 
ii a as they c ntaiu oleine la boiling altohol they aie 
dissolved but le f r the most pait igain sepnnted on 
cooling pai ticTil-ii ly those rich in ote line All f tf, are 
taken up by ethei but those containing steaiine in the 
sm He t ju T 1 1^ 
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TliRir Epc^'ific giEL-vities fluctvia.te between -91 and -93. 
When heated, fats assume a dark ooiot, and boil between 
482° and 572° Fahr , but the boiling-point continuously 
rises, while an uninterropted decomposition proceeds. 
From oxide of glycjl ensues a«roline; oleic acid aiforda a 
fiitty acid, and among the decomposition products of fete 
containing stearine and margarine are found pure margaric 
acid, and, at the same time, some hjdvo- carbons are formed. 
When exposed quickly to a high temperature, fats are com- 
pletely decomposed. (Oil gas.) In closed vessels the pure 
fata undergo no change, but, placed in thin layers in the 
air, the fate containing oleine audoline rapidly absorb oxygen 
under the strong evolution of heat, ■which will infiame 
porous bodies, as cotton wool. The purer the fiits are the 
more quickly their oxidation results. When the fata con- 
tain slimy materials, these latter can be destroyed with a 
little oxide of lead and water. (Preparation for the appli- 
cation of varnishes.) The action of nitric acid, nitrous 
acid, chlorine, sulphuric acid, &c., on fate is the same as 
that of these bodies on the fatty acids. The fatty oils dis- 
solve sulphur in th h twh h o-i n p tly p j tat 1 
on cooling. Wh Ijh h t 1 with f tty 1 

namely, with lins d 1 t d sol by 1 e. da 
thick dark mass is f m d th call 1 b 1 m f Ijh 
By rwsing the heat It t unl th 

evolution of sulph ttdll dtth mtm 

an oil resembling 1 f f, 1 lat 1 Thi 1 beg n 

to boil at 160° Fh bttblgpnt ti 

ally. 
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PERFUMES AS PKKYENTIVES OF MOULDIKESS. 



An interesting paper on this subject has been p 
by Br. MaccuUoch, We presume our readers are awai-e 
that monldLuess is occasioned by the growth of minnte 
vegetables. Inlc, paste, leather, and seeds, are the sub- 
stances that most frequently suffer from it. The effect of 
olovea In preserving ink is well known ; any of the essential 
oils answer equally well. Leather may be kept free from 
mould by the same substances. Thus Eussian leather, 
which is perfumed with the tar of birch, never becomes 
mouldy; indeed it prevents it from occurring in other 
bodies. A few drops of any essential oil are sufficient also 
to keep books entirely fi'ee from it. For harness, oil of 
turpentine is recommended. Bookbinders, in general, em- 
ploy alum for preserving their paste; but mould frequently 
forms on it. Shoemakers' resin is sometimes also nsed for 
the same purpose ; but it ia less effectual than oil of turpen- 
tine. The best preventives, however, are the essential 
oils, oven in small quantity, as those of peppermint, anise, 
or cassia, by which paste may be kept almost any length of 
time ; indeed, it has, in this way, been preserved for yeara. 
The paste recommended by Dr. Maeoullocb is made in the 
usual way, with flour, some brown sngar, and a little corro- 
sive sublimate ; the sugar keeping it flexible when diy, and 
the sublimate preventing it from fermenting, and from 
being attacked by insects. After it is made, a few drops 
of any of the essential oils are added. Paste made in this 
way dries when exposed to the air, and may be used merely 
by wetting it. If required to be kept always ready for use, 
it ought to be put into covered pots. Seeds may also be 
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preserved by tlie essential oils; and this is of great conEC- 
quence, when they are to be sent to a distance. Of course 
moisture must he escluded as much as po^ible, as the oils 
or ottos preyent only the bad effects of mould. 



This organic compound was first discovered by Scheele, 
as one of the distillation products of the wort obtained from 
the fermentation of potatoes. It has been subsequently 
examined by Pelletier, Dumas, Cahours, and others. It is 
generally now termed the hydrate of the oside of amyl, 
fiom amyl being supposed to be its base or radical, as 
cyanogen is regarded to be the radical of another series of 
compounds. 

It passes over towards the termination of the distillation 
process in a white turbid fluid, which consists of a watery 
and alcoholic solution of the fiisel oil. The crude oil, con- 
sisting of about ono-half of its weight of alcohol and water, 
may be purified, being shaken with water and redistilled, 
with the previous addition of chloride of calcium. When 
the temperature of the contents of retort reaches 296° Eahr., 
pure fusel oil distils over. 

Fusel oil is a colorless oily fluid, which possesses at first 
not an unagreeable odor, but at last is very disgusting, pro- 
ducing oppression at the chest and exciting cough. It has 
a sharp hot taste, and burns with a white blue flame. It 
boils at 296° Fahr., and at temperature of — i° Fahr. it 
becomes solid, and forms crystals. Its specific gravity at 
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59° Falir. is 0-8124, and its formula C.^Hj^O^. On paper 
it produces a greasy stain, wliieh disappears by heat, and 
when exposed to the action of the air it acquires an acid 
reaction. Fnsel oil is slightly soluble in water, to which it 
imparts its odor; and soluble in all proportions in alcohol, 
ether, volatile and fixed oils, and acetic acid. It dissolves 
phosphorus, sulphur, and iodine without any noticeable 
change, and also mixes with caustic soda and potash. It 
rapidly absorbs hjclrochlorie acid, with the disengagement 
of heat. When mixed with coHcentrated sulphuric acid, 
the mixture becomes of a violet-red color, and bisulphate of 
amjioxide is formed. Nitric acid aad chloriae decompose 
it. By its distillation with anhydrous phosphoric aoid, si 
fluid, oily combination of hydrogen and carbon results. By 
oxidation with bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid, 
fusel oil yields valeiianio aoid, which is used in medicine, 
and apple-oil, employed as a flavoring ingredient in con- 
fectionery, 



ESSENCE OF PINE-APPLIS. 



The ahove essence I'f is 'ilreadyknown, butyric ethermore 
or less diluted with alcohol , to obtain which pure, on the 
large scale and economically the following process is recom- 
mended : — 

Dissolve C lbs of 'ugai and half an ounce of tartaric aoid, 
in 26 lbs. of boilmg wat^r. Let the solution stand for 
eeveral days ; then add 8 ounces of putrid cheese broken up 
with 3 lbs. of skimmed and curdled sour milk and 3 lbs. of 
levigated chalk. The mixture should be kept and stirred 
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Jiiily in a wai'm place, at tlie temperature oi ahout 02° 
Fahr., aa long as gas is evolved, whicli is generally the case 
for five or sis weeks. 

The liquid thus obtained, is mixed with an equal volume 
of cold water, and 8 lbs. of crystallized carbonate of soda, 
previously dissolved in water, added. It is then filtered from 
the precipitated carbonate of lime ; the filtrate is to be 
evaporated down to 10 lbs., when 5 J lbs. of sulphuric acid, 
previously diluted with an equal ■moight of water, are to be 
carefully added. The butyric acid, which separates on the 
surface of the liquid aa a dark-colored oil, is to be removed, 
and the rest of the liquid distilled; the distillate is now 
neutralized with carbonate of soda, and the butyric acid 
separated as before, with sulphuric acid. 

The whole of the crude acid is tfl be rectified with the 
addition of an ounce of sulphuric a«id to every pound. 
The distillate is then saturated with fused chloride of cal- 
cium, and redistilled. The product will be about 28 ounces 
of pure butyric acid. To prepare the butyric acid or essence 
of pine-apple, from this acid proceed as follows : — Mis, by 
weight, three parts of butyric acid with six parts of alcohol, 
and two parts of sulphuric acid in a retort, and submit the 
whole, with a snfB.cient heat, to a gentle distillation, until 
the fluid which passes over ceases to emit a Iruity odor. 
By treating the distillate with chloride of calcium, and by 
its redistillation, the pure ether may be obtained 

The boiling point of butyric ether is 3.38° Eahr. Its 
specific gra\ity,0 %4, and Its firmuIajCijH^O^ or C^Hj 
O-t-C^H, 0, 

Bensoh s process above described, for the production of 
butyric atid, affnids a remaikable esemplificatiou of the 
estraordinary transf imations th^t organic bodies undergo 
in contact with feiment, or hj catalytic action. When cane 
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sugar IS frejtcd ivifh tartmc icid, espeoiilly undei the in 
fluence of heat, it is cjiivcitcd into gi-^pe aua^i This 
gnpe sugai, m the piesetice of dtcon powng aitiogenoua 
subfteneea, such as cheese, is transfurmed in the btst 
instance luto lactic and which combines with tlie hme of 
the chjik The aeid of the hctate of hme, thwa pioduced, 
la bj the further influence ot the feiment changed into 
butyni acid Ilcnee hutyrite ot hme i« the fim.1 ie«ult 
of the Cdtiljtic action in the jiriot ■: wc hi.\e h i<. lecim 



PREPARATION OF CRUDE PELAROONATE OF 
ETHYL-OXIDE (ESSENCE 01)' QUINCE.) 

BY DR. R. WAQNER. 

It has been believed, until the most recent period, that 
the peel of quinces contains oenanthylate of ethjl-osicle. 
Jfew researches, however, have led to the supposition that 
the odorous principle of quinces is derived from the ether 
of pelargonic acid. In loy last research on the action of 
nitric acid on oU of rue, I found that besides the fatty acids, 
which Gerhardt had already discovered, pelargonic acid is 
formed. This process may be advantageously employed for 
the preparation of crude pelargonate of ethyl-oxide, which, 
on a<Mio«nt of its extremely agreeable odor, may be apphed 
as a fniit essence equally with those prepared by Dobereiner, 
Hofmann, and Fehling. For the preparation of the liquid, 
which can be named the essence of quince, oil of rue is 
treated with double its quantity of very diluted nitric acid, 
and themisturc heated until it begins to boil. After some 
time two layers are to bo observed in the liquid : the upper 
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st, and tlie lower one consists of the produefa 
of the oxidation of oil of rue and the escesa of nitric acid. 
The lower layer is freed from the greater part of its nitric 
acid by evaporation in a chloride of zinc bath The wl te 
flocks frequently fonnd in the aeid liquid, wh ch j o 

bably fatty acids, are separated by filtration. Tl c fiU ate 
is roised with spirit, and long digested in a ge tie he t 1 y 
■which a fluid is formed, which haa the agreeable od ot 
quince in the highest degree, and may be pur fied by dis 
tUlation. The spirituous solution of pelargonic ether may 
also be profitably prepared from oleic acid, according to 
Gottlieb's method.— ./oiuTia^/ii/' Prahtuche Chemlc. 



PREPARATION OP RUM-ETHKU. 

Take of black oside of manganese, of sulphuric acid, 
eaoh twelve pounds; of alcohol, twenty-sis pounds; of 
strong acetic acid, ten pounds. Mix, and distil twelve 
pints. The ether, as above prepared, is an article of com- 
merce in Austria, being the body to which runi owes its 
peculiar flavor. — Auslriati Journal of Pharmacy. 



AllTIFIClAL FRUIT ESSENCES. 

BY FEHLING, 

Pine-apple Oil is a solution of one part of butyric ether, 
in eight or ten parts of alcohol. For the preparation of 
this ether, pure butyiic acid must be first obtained by the 
fermentation of sugar, according to the method of Renscb. 
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One pound of this acid is dissolved in one ponnd of strong 
alcohol, and mixed with from a quarter to half aa ounce of 
Bulphitric acid; the mixture ia heated for some minutes, 
whereby the hutyrio ether separates as a light stratum. 
The whole is mixed with half its volume of water, and the 
upper stratum then removed; the heavy fluid is distilled, 
by which move butyric ether is obtained. The distillate 
and the removed oily liquid are shaken with a little water, 
the lighter portion of the liquid removed, which at last, by 
being shaken with water and a little soda, is freed from 
adhering acid, 

For the preparation of the essence of pine-apple, one 
pound of this ether is dissolved in 8 or 10 pounds of alco- 
hol. 20 or 25 drops of this solution is sufficient to give 
to one pound of sugar a strong taste of pine-apple, If a little 
citric or tartaric acid has been added. 

Pear-oil. — This is an alcoholic solution of acetate of 
amyloxide, and acetate of ethyloxide. For its preparation, 
one pound of glacial acetic acid is added to an equal weight 
of fusel-oil (which has been prepared by being washed with 
soda and water, and then distilled at a temperature between 
254" and 284° Fahr.), and mixed with half a pound of 
sulphuric acid. The mixture is digested for some hours at 
a temperature of 254°, by which means acetate of amyl- 
oxide separates, particularly on the addition of some water. 
The crude acetate of amyloxide obtained by separation, and 
by the distillation of the liquid to which the water has 
been added, is finally puiified by being washed with soda 
and water. Fifteen pai-ts of acetate of amyloxide are dis- 
solved with half a part of acetic etUer in 100 or 120 parts 
of alcohol ; this is the essence of pear, which, when employed 
to flavor sugar or syrup, to which a little citric or tartaric 
aeid has been added, affords the 'flavor of bergamot pears, 
and a fruity, refreshing taste. 
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AppJe-oil is an alcoholic solution of valerianate of anijl- 
oside. It is obtained impure, as a by product, when for 
the preparation of valerianic aoid, fusel-oil b distilled with 
bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid. It is better pre- 
pared in the following manner : — For the preparation of 
valerianic aoid, 1 part of fusel-oil Is mixed gradually with 3 
parts of sulphuric acid, and 2 parts of water added. A 
solution of 2J- parts of bichromate of potash, with 4i parts 
of watei', is heated in a tubulated retort, and into this fluid 
the former mixture is gradually poured, eo that the ebulli- 
tion is not too rapid. The distillate is saturated with car- 
bonate of soda, and warmed when a solution of 3 parts of 
ci'jstallized carb te f 1 2 parts of strong sulphuric 
acid, diluted with [ 1 ( ntity of water, are added. 

The valerianic ae d p t as n oily stratum. 

One part, by w ht f j u fusel-oil is carefully mixed 
with an equal w 1 1 i Iphu e acid. The cold solution 
is added to 1\ parts of the above valerianic acid; the mix- 
ture is warmed fur some minutes (not too long or too mueb) 
in a water-bath, and then mixed with a little wafer, by 
which means the impure valerianate of amyloxide separatee, 
which is washed with water and carbonate of soda. For 
use as an essence of apples, one part of this valerianate of 
amyloxidc is dissolved in 6 or 8 parts of alcohol. 



VOLATILE OIL OF GAULTIIFRIA 
PUOCUMEKNS. 

BY W. BASTICK. 

The chemical history of this oil is one of great irapor- 
tance and interest, affording, els it docs, one of the exuni- 
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pita w!ieic the progress of modern chemistry li.is suoecedccl 
in pioilucing artificially a complex oi^anic body, preyioualy 
only known as the result of vital force. 

This vohtile oil ia obtained ft-om the winter-green, an 
AmeiiCdn ^hnib of the heath fiimily, by distillation. When 
this plant 19 distilled, at first an oil passes orer which con- 
sists of C^ Hg, but when the temperature reaches 464° 
Pahr , n pure oil distils into the leceiver. Therefore the 
essential oil of this plant, like many others, consists of two 
portions — one a hydro-carbon, and the other an oxygenated 
compound , this latter is the chief constituent of the oil, 
and that which is of so much chemical interest, from the 
tact that it hat been aitlficiaHy prepared. 

Jt IS termed, when thus prepared, the spiroylate of the 
oxide of methyl, and is obtained when two parts of wood 
spirit, one and a half parts of spiroylic acid, and one part 
of sulphuric acid are distilled together. It is a colorless 
liquid, of an agreeable aromatic odor and taste ; it dissolves 
slightly in water, but in all proportions in ether and alco- 
hol ; it boils between 411° and 435° Fahr., and has a spe- 
cific gravity of 1'173, This compound oipels cavhouic 
acid from its combinations, and forms a series of salts, 
which contain one atom of base and one atom of spiroyhte 
of the oxide of methyl. It behaves therefore as a conju- 
gate acid. Its formula is C„ E^ 0^4-0, H, 0. 

The spb'oylic acid may be separated from the natural oil 
by treating it with a coacontrated solution of caustic potash 
at a temperature of 113° Fahr., when wood spirit is formed 
and evaporates, and the solution contains the spiroylate of 
potash, from which, when decomposed with sulphuric acid, 
the spiroylic acid separates and subsides in the fluid. 

Spiroylic acid is also formed by the oxidation of spiroy- 
ligenio acid, and when sidigenin, salioiuj eourmacin, or 
indigo, is lioated with caustic potash. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF OKG AN"IC 
CHEMISTRY TO PEEFUMEKY. 

13Y DR. A. W. HOFMANN, 

Professor to the Roi/al College of Cliemisiry, London. 

Caliours' excellent researches concerning the essential 
oil of GauUheria procvfnhens (a North American plant of 
the natural order of the Ericinse of Jussieu), whicli admits 
of so many applications in pei'fumeij,* ha¥e opened a new 
field in this branch of industry. The introduction of this 
oil suBong compound ethers must neoessarilj tiirecfc the 
attention of perfumersf towards this important branch of 
compounds, tiie number of which is daily increasing by the 
labors of those who apply tiiemselves to oi^anic chemistry. 
The striking similarity of the smell of these ethers to that 
of firuit had not escaped the observation of chemistry ; how- 
ever, it was reserved to practical men to discover by which 
choice and combinations it might be possible to imitate the 
eeent of peculiar fruits to such a nicety, that makes it pro- 
bable that the scent of the fruit is owing to a natural com- 
bination identical to that produced by art ; so much so, as 
to enable the chemist to produce from fi-utls the said com- 
binations, provided he could have at his disposal a snfScient 
quantity to operate upon. The manufacture of artificial 
aromatic oils for the purpose of perfumery,^ is, of course, a 
recent branch of industry; nevertheless, it has already 
fellen into the hands of several distillere, who produce 
sufficient quantity to supply the trade ; a fact, which baa 

* Qy. Confeclioneiy? "f Qy. Confcclionora ^ J Confectionety. 
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not eseapad tlie oliservation of the Jury at tiie London Ex- 
hibition. In visiting tlie etalla of Englisli anii French per- 
fumers at the Crystal Palace, tto found a great variety of 
these chemical perfninea, the applications of which were at 
the same time practically illustrated by confectionery fla- 
vored by them. However, as most of the samples of the 
oils sent lo the Exhibition were but small, I was prevented, 
in many cases, from making an accurate analysis of them. 
The lai^est samples were those of a compound labelled 
"pear-oil," which, by analysis, I discovered to be an alco- 
holic solution of pm-e acetate of amyloxide. Not having 
snf&cient quantity to purify it for combustion, I dissolved 
it with potash, by which free fusel-oil was separated, aud 
determined the acetic acid in the form of a silver salt. 
0-3080 gram, of silver salt=0-199T gram, of silver. 
The per centage of silver in acetate of silver is, accordiag to 

Theory, 64G8 

Experiment, ....... Gi'r>!t 

The acetate of amyloxide, which, according to the usual 
way of preparing it, represents one part sulphuric acid, one 
part fusel-oil, and two parts of acetate of potash, had a 
striking smell of fiiiit, but it acquired the pleasant flavor of 
the jargonelle pear only after having been diluted with six 
times its volume of spirit of wine. 

Upon further inqub-y I learned that considerable quan- 
tities of. this oil arc manufactured by some distillers, — ^from 
fifteen to twenty pounds weekly, — and sold to confectioners, 
who employ it chiefly in flavoring pear-drops, which are 
nothing else hut barley-sugar, flavored with this oil. 

I found, besides the pear-oil, also an opple-oil, which, ac- 
cording to my analysis, is nothing but valerianate of amyl- 
oxide. Every one must recollect the insupportable smell 
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of rotten apples which fills tlae laboratory whilst making 
Talerianie acid. By operating upon this raw distillate pro- 
duced with diluted potash, valerianic acid is removed, and 
an ether remains behind, which, dilated in five or sis times 
its volume of spirits of wino, ia possessed of the most 
pleasant flavor of apples. 

The essential oil* most abundant in the Exhibition was 
the pine-apple oil, which, as you well know, is nothing else 
but the butyrite of ethylosido Even in this combination, 
like in the foimei the pleaaant flavoi or scent is only 
attuned by liluting the ether with alcohol. The butyric 
ether whiel) I's employed lu Germany to flavor bad rum, is 
employe! in England to flavor an aoidulited drink called 
pine ipple ale loi this puipose they generally do not em- 
ploy puie butync icid but i product obtained by saponifi- 
cation of buttei and iubseT[uent distillation of the soap with 
concentrated sulphuric acid and alcohol which product 
contain" besilts the butync ether, othei ethers, but never- 
theless can be used foi flavoring spirits The sample I 
analyze! was purei f nd app ired to biie been made with 
pare hutyiic etb r 

Dccompo&td with p t sh and ching d into silver salt, it 
gave 

0-UOi gram, of silver salt=0-2437 gram, of silver. 

The per contage of silver in the butyrate of silver is ac- 
cording to 

Tlieory, Sfl'SS 

ExperimenI:, 5o'33 

Both English and French exhibitors have also sent 
samples of cognac-oil and grape-oil, which are employed to 
a sorte of brandy. As these samples were 
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■very small, I was prevented from making anaccurate analysis. 
However, I am certain ttat tlie grape-oil is a comliination 
of amyl, diluted with much alcohol ; since, when acted upon 
with concentrated sulphurio acid, and the oil freed from 
alcohol by washing it with water, it gave araylsulphuric 
acid, which was identified by the analysis of the salt of 

1-2690 grain, of amylsulphate of barytes gave 0'5S25 
grant, of sulphate of barytes. This con-esponda to 45'82 
per cent, of sulphate of barytes. 

Amylsulphate of barytes, crystallized with two equiva- 
lents of water, contains, according to the analysis of Cahours 
and Kekule, 45-95 per cent, of sulphate of barytes. It is 
curious to find here a body, which, on accoimt of its noxious 
smell, is removed with great care from spirituous liquors, to 
be applied under a difiei-ent form for the purpose of im- 
parting to them a pleasant flavor, 

I must needs here also mention the artificial oil of bitter 
almonds. When Mitscherlioh, iu the year 1S34, discovered 
the nitrobenzol, he would not have dreamed that this pro- 
duct would be manufactured for the purpose of perfumery, 
and, after twenty years, appear in fine labelled samples at 
the London Eshibition. It is true that, even at the time 
of the discovery of nitrobenKol, he pointed out the stiiking 
similarity of ifa smell to that of the oil of bitter almonds. 
However, at that time, the only known sources for obtain- 
ing this body were the compressed gases and the distillation 
of benzoic acid, consequently the enormity of its price 
banished any idea of employing benzol as a substitute for 
oi! of bitter almonds. However, in the year 1845, I suc- 
ceeded by means of the anUin -reaction in ascertaining the 
existence of benzol in common coal-tar oil; and, in the year 
184!), C. B. MansGeld proved, by careful experiments, that 
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bcHKol can be woa without difficulty in great quantity from 
coal-tar oil. In his esaaj, wLich contains many interesting 
details about the practical use of benzol, he speaks likewise 
of the possibility of soon obtaining the sweet-scented nitro- 
benzo! in great (quantity. The Exhibition has proved that 
his observation has not been left unnoticed by the per- 
fumers. Among Freneh perfumeries we have found, under 
the name of artificial oi! of bitter almonds, and under the 
still more poetical name of " essence de niirbane," several 
samples of essential oils, which are no more nor less than 
nitrobeazol. I was not able to obtain accurate details about 
the estcHt of this bi-aneh of manufacture, which seems to 
be of some importance. In London, this article is manu- 
factured with success. The apparatus employed is that of 
Mansfield, which is very simple. It consists of a large ghiss 
worm, the upper eztremity of which divides in two branches 
or tubes, which are provided with ftmnels. Through one 
of these funnels passes a stream of concentrated nitric acid; 
the other is destined as a receiver of benzol, which, for this 
purpose, requires not to be quite pure ; at the angle from 
where the two tubes branch out, the two bodies meet 
together, and instantly the chemical combination taies place, 
which cools sufficiently by passing through the glass worm. 
The product is afterwards washed with water, and some 
diluted solution of carbonate of soda; it is then ready for 
use. Notwithstanding the great physical similarity between 
uitrobenzol and oil of bitter almonds, there is yet a slight 
difference in smell which canbe detected bff an experienced 
nose.* However, nitrobenzol is very useful in scenting 
soap, and might be employed with great advantage by con- 
fectioners and cooks, particularly on account of its safety, 
being entirely free from ptussio acid. 
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There were, besides the above, fiOTcral other artifieial 
oiis; they all, however, were more or less complicated, and 
in .BO small quantities, that it was impossible to aseerf^n 
their exact nature, and it waa doubtful whether they had 
the same ori^n as the former. 

The applicaiaon of organic chemistry to perfumery is 
quite new; it is probable that the study of all the others 
or ethereal combinations already known, and of those which 
the ingonuity of the chemist is daily discovering, will en- 
lai^e the sphere of their practical applications. The capryl- 
ethera lately discovered by Boais ai-e remarkable for their 
aromatic smells (the acetate of capryloxide is possessed of 
the most intense and pleasant smell), and they promise a 
large harvest to the manufacturers of perfumes. — Anna7.cn 
der Cliemie. 



COEEESPONDKNCli: FROM THE "JOUEISAL OF 
THE SOCIETY 01' ARTS."* 

CheMISTEY and PERrUMBEY. 

Sir, 

When such periodicals as " Household Words" and 
the " Family Herald" contain scientific matters, treated in 
a manner to popularize science, all real lovers of philosophy 
must feel gratified; a little fiction, a little metaphor, is ex- 
pected, and is accepted with the good intention with which 
it is given, in such popular prints; but when the "Joiimalof 
the Society of Arts" reprints quotations from such sourci^, 
without modifying or correcting their expressions, it coa- 
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veya to its readers a tissue of fiction rather too flimsy to 
bear a trutifiil analysis.* 

In the article on Chemistry and Perfumoij, in No. 47; 
you quote that " some of the most delicate perfumes are 
now made by chemical artifice, and not, as of old, by dis- 
tilling them from flowers." Now, siv, this statement con- 
veys to the public a very erroneous idea ; because the sub- 
stances afterwards spoken of are named essences of fruit, 
and not essences of flowers, and the essences of fruits 
named in your article never are, and never can be, used in 
perfumery. This assertion is bised on practical experience. 
The artificial essences of fruits are ethers ; when poured 
upon a handkerchief, and held up to the nose, thej aot, aa 
is well known, like chloroform. Dare a perfumer sell a 
bottle of such a preparation to an. "unprotected female?" 

Again, you quote that " the drwnings of cow-houses are 
the main source to which the manufacturer applies for the 
production of his most delicate and admired peifiimes." 

Shade of Munchausen ! must I refute this by calling 
your attention to the fact that in the south of France more 
than 80,000 persons are employed, directly and indirectly, 
in the cultivation of flowers, and in the extraction of their 
odors for the use of perfumers? that Italy cultivates flowers 
for the same pui-pose to aa extent employing land as exten- 
sive as the whole of some English counties? that tracts of 
flower-farms exist in the Balkan, in Turkey, more extensive 
than the whole of Yorkshire? Our owu flower-farms at 
Mitcham, in Surrey, need not be mentioned in comparison, 
although importaut. These, sir, are the main sources of 

* If our CorreBpondent had oatefuUyreEid ihe article he so fl.ercel}' 
attacks, he would have seen that the authorities wets Dr. Lj'On 
Playfait'a Lecture, and PtofeBssor Fehling, in the " Wurtembsrg Jour- 
nal of Industry."— Ed. 
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perfumes. There are other sources at Thibet, Tooquin, and 
ia the West Indies ; but enough has been said, I hope, to 
refiite the cow-house story. This story is founded on the 
feet that Benzoic acid can be obbdned from the draining 
of stables, and that Benzoic aoid has rather a pleasant odor. 
Some of the lai^est wholesale perfumers use five or six 
pounds of gum benzoin per annum, but none use the benzoic 
acid. The lozenge-makers consume the most of this article 
when prepai-ed for commercial purposes ; as also the frait 
essences. Those of your readers interested ia what really is 
used in perfumery, are referred to the last sis numbers of 
the "Annals of riiarmacyandPi-actical Ohemisti'y," article 
"Perfumery." 

Your obedient servant, 

Seii'imus Piesse. 



Chemistry and Perfumery.* 

Sir, 

The discussion about chemistry and perfumery, in 
reality amounts to this : Mr. Septimus Piesae confines the 
term " perfumery" to such things as Eao de Cologne, &c.; 
perfumed soaps, groceries, &c., bo does not appear to class 
as "perfumery." Now the artificial scents are as yet chiefly 
used for the latter substances, which ia common language, 
and, I should say, in a perftimcr's nomenclature also, would 
be included in perfumery. The authority for cows' urine 
being used for perfumery is to be found in a little French 
work called, I believe, " La Chimie de I'Odorat" in which 
a full description is given of the collection of fresh urine 
and its application to this purpose. I need scarcely say, 
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that it is the benzoic acid, of the urine wliicK is the odor- 
iferous principle. 

Your ohedient servaut, 

A PERruHER. 

[When benaoio acid is prepared bj any of tlie wet pro- 
cesses, it is /ree /row the fraip-ant volatile oil ■which accom- 
panies it when prepared hy aublimalion from the resin, and 
to which oil the acid of commerce owes its peculiar odor. 
This fact completely nullifies the above assei-tion. — SEFiiMua 

PlESSB.] 

CHEMISiaY AND pERI'UMEaY.* 

Sir, 

If tlie author of th.e Letter on Chemistiy and Perfum- 
ery, published in No. 50 of your Journal, and intended 
as a reply to mine — though none was needed— which ap- 
peared in No. 49, really be a perfumer, as his signature 
implies, he would know that I could not, though ever so 
inclined, " confine ihe term perfumery" to various odorifer- 
ous substances, and exclude scented soaps; because he would 
be aware that one-third of the returns of every manufactur- 
ing perfumer is derived from perfumed soap. I do however 
emphatically exclude fram the teim peifumery, "groceries, 
&c.," the ef coffera meaning I piesume "confectionery," 
because peifumeiy has to do with one of the senses, smelii- 
ING, while groceries, &c are distm^'uishable by another, 
TASTE ; and had not our physical facultiLS clearly made the 
distiDction, commerce and mann&ctuies would have defined 
them : I therefore repeit that the artificial essences of 
fruite are not used in perfumery, as stated in No. 47, from 
the quoted authorities. If any man can deny this assertion, 
let him now do so, "or forever after hold his peace," at 
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Icaat upon this subject. Tte " Journil of flic fetoiefj of 
Arts" ia not a meilium of more contiovei^y If i state 
meiit be made in error, let truth correct it, which if gain 
aayed, it should be done, not under the veil of an anonymoua 
correspondent, but with a name to support the asseition 
Science has to deal with tangible iacts ind figurcf, to tlie 
political alone belongs the anonymous ink "piUer 

I am, sir, yours faithfully 

fcEPTIMUS PlESSE. 
42 Uiapel Street, Edgware Road, 

[If the word Jlavor bad been used by the various authors 
who have written upon this subject, in place of the word 
perfume, the dissemination of an erroneous idea would haye 
been prevented ; the worf perfume, applied to pear-oil, 
pine-apple oil, &c., implies, and the general tenor of the 
remai-ks of the writers leads the reader to infer, that these 
substances are used by perfumers, who not only do not, but 
cannot use them in their trade. 

But iarfiavoring nectar, lozenges, sweetmeats, &e., these 
ethers, or oils as the writers term them, are extensively 
used, and q te in a c rl i e w th assertions of Hoffman, 
Playfair, Fehl i g a d Bast k However, the gloriona 
aohievements of mo lern chem stry have not lost anything 
by this m sapplieat on of a trade term. — Sbptimtjs 

PlESSE.] 
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OTTOS FROM PLANTS. 



Oi'ange-peel, 10 y: 

Dry marjoram, herti, ... 30 

Freah " " . . . . 100 

" Peppermini, .... 100 

Dry " 23 

" OrigaDTim, 25 

" THjme, 20 

" Calamus, 26 

Anise-seed, 25 

Caraway, 25 

Cloyes, 1 

Cinnainoii, 25 

Cassia, 25 

Cedar-woorl, ^8 

Mace, 2 

Nutmegs, ....... 2 

Fresh balm herb, .... 60 

Cake of bitter almond, . . 14 

Sweet flag root, 113 

Geranium leaves, . . . .112 
Lavender flowers, . . . .112 

Myrtle leaves, 112 

Patchouly herb, 112 

Province rose bloasom, . . 112 

Ehodiom-wood, 112 

Sautal-wood, 112 

Vitivcrt or kus-kus-i'oot, . . 112 
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